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PREFACE 

<k 


It has long been matter of common knowledge that the 
Germans are an int^jllectually-gifted, a highly-edupated,- 
and a most laborious peoj^le. It was also understood that 
they were an ^^earnest-minded people. In recent times 
they have put their claim very much highet' than this. 
They have become morbidly self-conscious, they habitu^y 
sit in judgment upon their national character, and ‘their 
achievements, and they declare themselves an intellectual 
and moral aristocracy wljpse civilisation represents the 
high-water mark of human attainment and’ progress. It 
would be easy to quote in illustration a series of isolated 
passages from philosophers and theologians, historians 
and poets. Eyen more significant is the strenuous attempt 
which has been made to indoctrinate the popular mind 
with the idea of the surpassing greatness of Germany. A 
good oxample of this patriotic propaganda is furnished in. 
Das deutsche Volksthum, edited by Dr. Hafts Meyer. This 
work, which has apparently enjoyed official favoiur and 
met a large public demand, states that its aim is “to create 
the conviction that nothing greater or fairer than German 
nationality has appeared in the whole history of ^manity.” 
As ,a fact, the band of well-known writers wlio co-operate 
witli Dr. Meyer in paying this compliment to their country 
find the quoted thesis all too modest, and with one consent, 
and with wearisome reiteration, they enforce the lessoii of 
the superlati\5e character of German intelligence, virtue and 
valour. 

Even in normal circumstances such a ‘pose would pro-' 
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yoke sdhie. protest,. and possibly somS amusement. Under 
present conditions, when the diffusion of the German 
type of civilisation might Be: thought to be an end that 
.sanctiJ^es almost .any iniquity as a means, it is not ^r- 
prising* that the German claim of pre-eminence* should 
have called forth a stprrii of indignation an(\ derision. So 
strong is the resentment of th<? moment that the hollow- 
ness df Teutonic pretensions has become a popular topic 
in the newspapers and ’piagazines,*and the authority of 
honoured names has been lent support of the view that, 

, in the fields of science, art and hterature, Germany is quite 
' a second-raife figure, and perhaps not much better than a 
i plagiarist and an impostor. Intelligibly human, however, 
as this attitude is, if is as little fair and sane as the estimate 
^ut upon Germany by herself in her worst accesses of 
‘ megalcmiania. The Germans are^ndoubtedly one of the great 
•peoples of history, who, like the English, combine a share 
.of the intellectual and aesthetic endowments of the ancient 
^Greeks with the practical capacity of the ancient Romans ; 
iand they haye made a substantial contribution to the 
xommon store of ci'^lised humanity. They have made 
some mark — often a very deep mark — in every higher de- 
rpartment of the life and labour of the human spirit. The 
aim of the presfent book is to give a somewhat detailed 
account of what Germany has thus accomplished in the 
chief spheres of human activity, and an e'ffort has been 
made to estimate the value of its work without preposses- 
sion or prejudice. , 

. “ German Culture ” is a {itle which is suitable because 
of its vogue, but it requires some definition. The German 
term to which “ Culture ” has hitherto been treated as an 
equivalent is Bildung. This was the usage of Matthew 
Arnold,* who meant by culture an individual intellectual 
poss.gssion — the quality, and also thq contents, of a mind 
wSich has been refined, disciplined, and stored with the 
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best that has been thought and uttered, KuUur*is ordi- 
narily used by the Germans where we should speak of 
civilisation. KuUurgeschickte, the’ Histcwy of KuUur, is 
the* equivalent of our “History .of Civilisation.’’. Th5 
shade of difference is sometimes said to be that wlule in 
speaking of civilisation, we give prominence to its material 
aspect, and think specially of the extension of man’s power 
over nature through his discoveries, and inventions, , the 
Germans shift the emphasis to the intellectual and <noral 
side, and think of Kultur af “ the organisation of a people’s 
life in which the ideals of religion, morality, ,and .science 
come to realisation.” The German .vocabulary contains 
both terms, and when a distinction is drawn, it is usjially 
in some such way as has been indicated. The* Kaiser is 
reported to have recently saM that Zivilisation is a mere 
affair of the drawing-room, thus identifying i^ with tivility 
or politeness, and that Kultur means “ to have the deepest 
conscientiousness and tjie highest moraUty.” “ My Ger-^ 
mans,” he added, “ possess that.” The implied reflection on 
German manners may or may not be deserved, but, in any 
case, the Kaiser might have done befter for outside infor- 
mation than found on a purely ^collo^uial mode of speecli 
as cont^eying the German idea of civilisation. Nor is the* 
moment at all well chosen for claiming 'that the Germans 
are the representatives of a higher morality than any other 
nation. We have no reason, though constitutionally rather 
averse from such comparisons, for shrinking from the test 
of o8r own KuUur by the n^oral criterion.* A large part 
of oUr case before the tribunal of history just is, that our 
civilisation stands for order, liberty, peace, justice, and 
humanity to* an extent that a German world-empire woyld 
not be likely to do. But it is only a question here as to 
the meaning ©f a word, and the upshot is that KuUur is 
Civilisation viewed omits higher side. By .German CuUivei 
we shall understand the contribution which the Germans 
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have made to the ideal tasks and achievements of the 
civilised world. 

The contributors to this book have not had tjie oppor- 
•^unit^. of discussing .a general plan and attitu^p, or of 
cbmparing estimates and conclusions. Their common quali- 
fication is that it has been tlfeir business, ih the vocation 
of University teachers, to acquire, a knowledge of the sub- 
jects dealt with, and. to. form a judgment upon the range 
and -Value of the German ‘ labours? in their several pro- 
vinces. The common spirit m»y perhaps be described as 
one of critjcal appreciation. Each writer is exclusively 
responsible for his o>vn work and opinions. 

W. P. P. 

EDINBURGH, 

. 5 //; February f 5- 
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I 

GERMANY AND PRUSSIA 

1 

A HISTORICAL SKETCH 

r , 

By RICHARD LODGE, LL.D., Litt.D. 

Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh* and Honorary Fellow 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


We Britons are a very insular»people. We know very Jittle 
of foreign languages, and we know still less of foreign 
history. One result of th^ present horrible war is that it 
has cr'eated a sudden desire to learn something about the 
state-system of Europe in which we have become so sud- 
denly absorbed, something about the 'complicated inter- 
national relations and rivalries which have generated this 
' earth-shaking convulsion, and abftve all something about 
this neighbouring state of Germany with w^iifh we and our 
allies have come to such deadly grips. It is the object of 
the following pages to give as clear an account as is con- 
sistent with brevity of the complex historical processes 
which JicW/e given rise to modem Germany, to its colossal 
strength, and td its even more colossal ambitions. 

The first need for every student of history is to form a 
clear conception of the propermames which he has to use. 
The ordinary reader, who gets his historical ideas mainly 
from newspapers and from conversation, is apt to employ 
proper names ih a very loose manner and without any 
deliberate thought. Th^ two proper names which are mo^ 
prominent in the present chapter are Germany ^nd Prussia. 

A 
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By many ^British' readers these terips are used as if they 
meant much the same thing, and half the obscurity of 
ordinary ideas about German history arises from this care- 
"less idehtificatiori. Yet, as every German knows, they^ are 
Hliot, identical tef ms even in -the. present day, aijd before 
1871 their meaning is so entirely different that their 
confusion leads to the Wildest miscoiiceptions. We 
may. take Germany, the wider and' more comprehensive 
term, first. The explanation of Prussia, a term which has 
a qtiite peculiar history,- will followdater. 

The first appearance in hi^.ory of German or Teutonic 
pfeoples takes us back to the days when the dominant 
power in the countries round the Mediterranean basin was 
in .the hands of Rome. At that time these Germans were 
nomr.d tribes, and there was no country which could be 
called Germany. The conquest of Gaul by Julius Csesar 
first ‘brought Rome into contact with German tribes, and 
in the following generations prolonged wafs ensued until 
something like a fixed border was acquired by Rome on the 
northern frontiers of the empire in the West. But, as the 
■ power of Rome declined, this frontier was obliterated, and 
the German tribes' were forced jiouthwards and westwards, 
partly by the growth of population and partly by the 
pressure of other migratory peoples behind them.. In suc- 
cessive waves "Goths, Vandals, Burgundians, Suevians, 
Franks, Saxons, Angles, and a host of other tribes, poured 
into the lands which still owned the sway of Rome. In 
spite of the efforts of Rome to tame and employ in her 
service the earlier settlers, the successive hordes proved too 
much tor her diminishing strength, and the western empire 
of Rome was gradually broken to pieces. The traditions 
of Roman rule were only ‘preserved amid the resultant 
ishaos, partly by the admiration which the great edifice 
had* excited in the men who ^overthrew it, partly by the 
survival of tfie eastern capital, Byzantiutn or Constanti- 
nople, whose. geographical positiofi and strength rendered 
it unassailable, and finally by the struggle of the Bishops 
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of Rome to maintaip the ecclesiastical unity%which had 
been associated with the Roman Empire ever' since . the 
acceptance of Christianity by Constantine and his successors. 

By the sixth century all the western provinces of^ome, ^ 
in(^d^jg Italy, Gaul, Spain, -and great part of Britaj^ had ’ 
been occupied .by Teutonic conquerors, and the Vandals 
had actually crossed oyer into Africa. The victors now 
began to make wars uppn*€ach other, and gradually the 
successes of the Franks, the most capable of the tribes 
from a military and a political point of view, evolved some- 
thing like order and uriity.out of the chaos which followed 
the fall of Roipan rule. Combining the virile, energies* of 
the younger races with the surviving traditions* of Roman 
government, the» great Frankish rulers known as the Kafo- 
lings, who had risen on the decline o'f the eariier»Mero- 
vingians, built up a superficially united and organised state’ 
in central Europe. The victory of Charles Martel ove^.thev 
Saracens, whb had overthrown the Visigothic kingdom in i 
Spain, made the Karolings the acknowledged champions 
and leaders of the Christianised Germans ; and their ascend- 
ancy was completed when Charles the Great conquered and 
converted the still heatjjen Saxons.* Finally a political 
alliance with the Popes of Rome to defend common? inter- 
ests in .Italy led to one of the epoch-making events in the 
growth of ‘Europe, the coronation of Charles the Great as 
Roman Emperor in a.d. 8oo. From his capital at Aachen' 
Charles ruled over the greater part of modem Germany,] 
over the whole of modern France, and over parts of Spain : 
and l^y> while his imperial title gave him those preten- 
tions to world-wide rule which obstiifate tradition still 
associated with the name of Rome. 

But this newly-formed uniiy of western Christendom had 
little substantial foundation and could not be durable. 
Charles the Great’s successors lacked his abihty aijd his 
strength of ch&racter, and the fatal practice of subdivision 
among sons, to whicR the Germans were, long attached, 
proved fatal to the attempted revival of the Rpman Empire 
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in Frankisle hands*. In the next generation we find the 
beginning of a splitting up of Charles’ dominions in which 
the main divisions of later European states can be dimly 
^iscer^d. Westehi Francia, in which the Franks l\ad 
nevev eeen more than a dominant. minority, became beibire 
long completely separated from Eastern Francia, in which 
Teutonic blood was 'much leSs diluted. Henceforth we 
have two considerable states, "of which the more westerly 
kept the name of Francia and grew into modem France, 
whil# the eastern state lost its association with the Frankish 
name and came to be known asAlamannia, as Deutschland 
to Its own people, and to us as Grermany. < Between these 
two fajrly-defined units lay a long strip of border territory, 
stretching from the mouth of the Rhine to Italy, which 
broke <ip Into a bewildering number of separate provinces, 
Lorraine, the Burgvmdies, &c.* and these became a subject of 
greedy rivalry between the largar units on either side of them. 

But Germany and France, as by anticipation we may 
call these larger units, were at ^the time by no means 
coherent states. Feudalism, which had arisen from a fcom- 
bination of German and Roman usages, proved in both a 
formidable disrupti^^ force. The dukes and counts, who 
had been the administrative agents of the great Karolingian 
rulers, became practically •independent within the'r admini- 
strative areas Under the degenerate successors of Charles 
the Great, For a time anarchy seemed likely to be the 
fate of Europe as it had been on the fall of Rome, and new 
Teutonic hordes from Scandinavia took advantage of the 
absence of any strong central rule to ravage the sfeores of 
their soiSihem and* western neighbours. 

Of the two states which were thus equally threatened 
with complete disruption, Gerfnany was the first to recover 
something like real political cohesion. Un(ier two able 
Saxon, rulers, Henry the Fowler and Otto the Great, the 
central authority recovered some of its loA control over 
thfe powerful vassals, and the lattef was in 962 crowned 
Emperor by ,the Pope. Thus a German prince once more 
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succeeded in regaining those imperial *pretensi0iis which a 
century and a half before had been- associated with ■ the 
more extensive rule of Charles the Great. By this union] 
of»the German kingship with .the shadowy claims of^Romg; 
t(^ul«kthe world was constituted thg,t extraordinary 4nsti- ' 
tution, the Holy Roman Empire, which lasted in name 
till 1806, although long. beh 5 re that date, in the oft-quoted 
phrase, it had ceased to be either Holy, or Roman, or an 
Empire. 

The history of th^ Holy Roman Empire, which is still 
one of the most cherislhed* traditions of Germany, may be 
studied in the famous essay by Lord Bryce, which should 
be placed in the hands of every young student of history. 
For our purpose it is enough to state that the combination 
of imperial claims with the monarchy in Germany proved 
ruinous to both. On the one hand, the rulers of the grow- 
ing national states of Eurhpe refused to submit to the 
claims to imperial suzerainty which were advanced by a 
German king. On the o^her hand, the imperial pretensions 
involved successive German kings in disastrous quarrels 
with the Papacy, which claimed to represent Romah 
domination on its spiritual side, and iS still more disastrous 
expeditions to Italy, which led to the neglect and sacrifice 
of German interests and to the* weakening of the central 
power in Germany. Further, while countries like France) 
and England, and later Spain, were acquiring strength and j 
cohesion under hereditary monarchies, Germany became' 
steadily weaker and more divided under elected rulers.] 
This jjwactice of election, associated by olc^ tradi^on with 
the imperial 'office, enabled the German princes, ecclesi- 
astical and secular, to gain dangerous independence in their 
own territories, either by choosing a succession df f^ble 
princes to exercise purely nominal rule, or by exacting cdh- 
ditions from the successful candidates which should impede 
the efficient exercise of the powers of the Crown. 

There were two possible ways in which German unity, 
which had almost disappeared at the time* of the Great 
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Interregnijfii which followed the fall* of the Hohenstaufen 
dynasty in the thirteenth century, might have been re- 
stored. One was^to create* an efficient federal machinery 
M pla/ 5 e of the obsolete and* discredited monarchical ij3?ti- 
tjiticjns. The other was that a Successful dynast;^’ might 
secure such territorial predominancfe as to rn^a^ke the practice 
of election a mere form and tq. ©btain practically hereditary 
possessipn of the imperial crown; The latter policy was 
the' more obvious, afld nt was mor^ than once attempted 
withla certain approach to success. , It was first formulated 
by Charles IV (1346-1378), a rftember of the great House 
of Luxemburg, which furnished four alffiost successive 
.eijiperors in the fourteenth century. Although his name is 
usually associated with the issue of the Golden Bull, which 
.is sai^f to ha*ve “ legalised anarchy and called it a constitu- 
tion,” Charles IV’s j-eal achievement was the concentration 
of vas*t territories in the han^s of his family. His aims, 
though frustrated by the folly of one son and the unstable 
ambitions of another, were resutwed by the more famous 
^house of Hapsburg, which, through a combination of good 
fortune and tenacity^ succeeded in gaining possession of the 
imperial crown, with one short bi^ak, from 1438 to 1806. 

But the Austrian’Hapjburgs, though they acquired vast 
territories, and though they rendered one inestimable ser- 
vice to Germany' by repelling the attacks of the Turks, 
prejudiced their position in Germany by extending their 
power over non-German provinces, such as Bohemia and 
Hungary, and later considerable lands in Italy. That this 
bundle hetA’og^neous states should have .been Ireld to- 
gether at a time when nationality was becoming more and 
more the recognised formdation upon which political \mity 
was based, is one of the most difficult enigma<s which con- 
front the student of history. But,.however creditable the 
achievement may appear, this expansion jiastwards and 
southwards made it impossible for Austria to bring Germany 
imder its direfct rule, or to re-vive an efficient German 
monarchy. On the contrary, the most obvious result of 
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Hapsburg rule in Gernjany was that, while the dj^nasty was j 
gaining power in the east, German interests were steadily v 
being sacrificed in the west. The long-disputed provinces 
on Jthe border, the Burgundies,* Provence f Alsace, an^ ulti-- 
ma^JLorraine, fell into the* hands of France. Not^wa^ 
this all. Districts which had once been integral parts eft 
Germany, such* as the Netherlands and some of the cantons 
of Switzerland, becafne detached from that kingdom, and 
Switzerland and the northern provmcps of the Netherlands 
became independent sis&tes with interests and traditions of 
their own. * , 

The other ejepedient, federal reform, was only tried, in 
the course of the fifteenth century, before th^ house of 
Hapsburg had risen to its later grandeur. Under Freds-* 
rick III and Maximilian I successive efforts were ni^de to 
establish a Federal Council fos the administration of Ger- 
many, to create a federal coiirt of justi<^ for the settlement 
of disputes iri order to put a stop to private ‘wars, and to 
introduce an equalised system of federal taxation. Whether 
thes^ attempts to substitute oligarchical for personal rule 
had any chance of success is more than doubtful. They 
would probably have beep foiled by the resolute resistance 
of the Hapsburgs, who under Charle.s V secured, by the 
accidents 'of dynastic succession,^ territorial predominance 
in Europe which had had no parallel ^inee the days of 
Charles the Great. But, apart from this resistance, all 
possibility that these experiments might succeed was de- 
stroyed by the Reformation. The rise of Protestantism, inj 
whiej^ermany played so prominent a part* completed the"^ 
political disruption of Germany whichr the Hol^ Roman 
Empire had already brought about. Charles V, in spite of 
the vast extent of his dominions, and perhaps on account 
of that very extent, which rendered any real union impos- 
sible, was impotent to enforce his sovereignty in a Germany 
which was nofV distracted by religious as well as by politicaP 
discord. His abdication was a virtual aclgiowledgmen* of 
failure. 
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From Ae sixteenth century Gernjany became avowedly, 
what it had long been practically, a mere geographical 
expression. The independence of the greater princes was 
recognised in the. Treaty of Westphalia (1648), which clgsed 
‘the religious wars in Germany to which the Refgirnl^ion 
had gVen rise. It 'is true that .in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries sortie of the outward symbols of unity 
remained. There was still a' horninai emperor-king, there 
was a -Reichstag or Diet, and there were two imperial 
coui^s of law. But these institutions had lost all efficient 
control over the political actiojj of' German states. There 
were also the ties of a common language and some not 
inglorious traditions associated with the memory of German 
•heroes such as Charles the Great, the Ottos, and Frederick 
Barb^rossa. For all practical purposes, however, German 
•nationality was a thing of the past, and in the eighteenth 
century German ruters made war on each other with as little 
scruple or hesitation as they made war against other states. 

We must now turn to that other proper name which 
was alluded to at the outset. And the first thing to grasp 
clearly is that Prussia is a rather inadequate and even 
misleading designaticn for the stpte to which it has come 
to be applied. The real nucleus and kernel of the Prussian 
state is not Prussia, whkh gives his familiar title, to the 
king, but Brande.nburg. Berlin belongs to Brandenburg, 
and not to Prussia, and it would be an aid to accurate 
historical thinking if usage would allow us to call the state 
of which Berlin is the capital Brandenburg instead of 
Prussia. But,, as we are condemned to use the V^rent 
term, wr may at least understand what it means and how 
it came to be applied. 

Brandenburg was a German province formed in the 
Middle Ages by the union of several marks of border dis- 
tricts which had been gradually acquired by German princes 
as they forced "back the heathen Slavs frdm their hold 
upon the lands lying to the south of the Baltic. The ruler 
over these districts was called the Mark-graf or Count of 
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the Mark. In the fourteenth century’ this Margrave of 
Brandenburg was sufficiently powerful. and prominent to be 
included among the seven electors .who chose the successive 
k ings and emperors. In 1356 .the Golden ‘Bull of Charles lY 
gave Brandenburg, as to ’the oth^r secular electosates, 
the inestimable- boon of indivisibility and hereditary suc- 
cession. In 1415 the . ele<;!;orate, a*fter passing through 
several hands, was granted by the emperor Sigisrhund to 
the then head of the house of Hohenzollem. Under the 
guidance of this famous dynasty, -which can boast tlmt it 
has produced fewer weaklings than any other ruling family 
in history, Brahdenburg was destined to achieve its later 
greatness. , . 

The territorial expansion of Brandenburg was almost 
continuous in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and hine^eenth 
centuries, and the main stages in this expansion must be 
clearly grasped. In the eSrly part of the^ severrteenth 
century two important inheritances fell to the head of the 
Hohenzollems. In the .extreme west of Germany the 
Elector of Brandenburg acquired the duchy of Cleves, a 
distant but important possession, on the Rhine just on thfe 
important border-line between GermSny and the United 
Provinces, A few years later the extinction of a junior 
branch of the house brought in another distant province in 
the extreme east, the duchy of East Prus^i'a. This was a 
fragment of the large Prussian state which had in the 
thirteenth century been wrested from the Slavs by the 
Knights of the Teutonic Order. The last of the Grand 
MastcMW of the Order, Albert of Hohenzollem, had become 
a Protestant 'and had made East Prussia into a secular 
duchy for himself and his heirs. But he held it, as the 
Knights had. held it in their* later and degenerate days, in 
vassalage to the crown pf Poland. And Poland had seized 
the large area of West Prussia which cuf off the duchy 
from the borders of Brandenburg. The duchy was still a 
fief of Poland when, on the failure of Albert's line,* it 
escheated to the Elector of Brandenburg. 
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In while ’Germany was stiU in the thro^ of the 
Thirty Years’ War,- Frederick William, fondly known as 
the Great Elector, succeeded to Brandenburg and to. the 
iwo ovftlying provinces which Jiad been so recently acquiped. 
9e ¥anks as the first <>f the eminent builders of PiiSSsMan 
greatness. During the war the duchy of -Pomerania had 
fallen vacant. The HohenzoUqms -had legal claims to the 
succession; but the duchy was in the occupation of the 
Swedes. In spite of<the persistence with which the Great 
Elector pressed his claim, Ke was Compelled in the peace 
of Westphalia to acquiesce in ttie retention by Sweden of 
the larger .and more valuable part of Pomerania, including 
_the important towns on the coast, and to content himself 
with a fragment o4 the duchy. But he received no small 
.compensation in the cession of the secularised bishoprics of 
Magdebvug, Halberstadt, Camin, and Minden, which at 
once strengthened the central* block of his dominions and 
also brought them nearer to his still isolated duchy of 
Cleves. In his later years the Great Elector played an 
active but by no means disinterested part in the general 
politics of Europe, and thus gained for Brandenburg a 
prominence and disfinction beyond the limits of Germany 
which it had never 'possessed before. He also freed East 
Prussia from the suzerainty of Poland, and, but -for the 
intervention of Louis XIV, he would have retained the 
Swedish share of Pomerania, which he had actually wrested 
from that power. At the time of his death, Brandenburg 
might fairly be regarded as being, after Austria, the most 
powerful stater in Germany, and as having risen aisaost to 
the rank of at any rate a secondary state in ‘Europe. 

The Great Elector’s son and successor, Frederick I, is 
the first King of Prussia. Hfe owed this rise, in rank, not 
tb his own abilities, which were ^lelow the HohenzoUern 
standard, but partly to the reptilation gained by his fath^, 
and partly to the value which the Enyieror Leopold attached 
to* the gaining of the support of Brandenburg in the war of 
the Spanish Succession. As he was still Elector and Mar- 
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grave of Brandenburg*, he associated his royal t^esignation 
with his distant and as yet little valued duchy of Prussia, 
just as the later kings of Italy took their earlier royal title 
frQh|^ Sardinia , and not froni* Piedmont * or Savoy. ‘ The, 
secondTcing, Frederick William I, is victorious as the^im? i 
passioned collector of ’abn^rmaUy tall soldiers, but he 
deserves more honourable*. renown * as the careful and 
economic ruler who gave’ to his rather scattered dominions 
the unifying force of a highly-organised and efficient^ ad- 
ministration, and also pequeathed toAis son a full treasury 
and a well-equipped and dlsciphned army. It was during 
his reign that I^ssia acquired Stettin, and thils. gained its 
first important port on the Baltic. . t . 

Frederick the Great, who set himseli to make use of the 
forces which his father had been Content to ’inspect and. 
accumulate, deserves more detailed coijsideration than his 
predecessors, partly because lie raised Prussi^ji 40 b© one of ' 
the great states of Europe, and partly because the impress 
which he put upon the state has never been effaced. His 
combination of eminent efficiency in warfare and diplomacy 
with a complete and cynical disregard of all conventions of 
political morality has be^^ueathed to later Prussian rulers 
the tradition that success justices Everything, and that 
moral Scruples, if they impede success, are jiroofs of con- 
temptible weakness. At the same time’ the value of his 
services to Prussia, from his own point of view, is incon- 
testable. By resolute action and astute diplomacy he 
seized and held Silesia, which has become the great in- 
dustrST province of modem Prussia. By his hero^p resist- 
ance.«igainst overwhelming odls in the Seven Years’ War 
he not only gained imper^hable renown for himself, but he 
raised Prussia to rank as an equal with Austria and as 
immeasurably superior to any other state of Germany^ By 
his successful intervention'in the Polish question he gained 
the province of West Prassia, and thus linked up with 
Brandenburg the hitherto outlying and iildefensible pro- 
vince of Bast Prussia, from which he took hJs title! And, 
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finally l^his resistWe to the selfishly a^ressive polibf 
of the Emperor Joseph II he identified Prussia with 
the championship of German interests and independence, 
,and thus took a very important step in the dhe ytid n 
of '•6ul)stituting ' Pr\isBian for Austrian ascendjflScy in 
Germany. • * ^ 

From the death 6f Frederick the Great the history of 
Germany and the history of Prussia are closely commingled 
together, because it was alr^dy apparent that aU hope of 
reconstructing German Unify lay in the establishment of 
Prussian headship. Frederick William II, who succeeded 
hi§ uncle,. possessed little ability or strength of character, 
Imt ' his ministers had been trained under the great king. 
'\^en Prussia in 1787 foiled France, Austria’s ally, in the 
.Netherlarids^ and when in 1788 Frederick William formed 
a triple aUiance with England and Holland to checkmate 
Austria and .Russia in the east of Europe, it appeared that 
the impulse which Frederick had given might carry Prussia 
far on the way towards its destined goal. But at this 
junctmre the outbreak of the French Revolution completely 
altered the course both of European and of German history. 
One of its strangesf and most unexpected results was to 
bring about an alliance of Austria and Prussia, the two 
states whose previous relations seemed to guarantee irre- 
concilable hosfility between them. The alliance, however, 
proved of necessity to be hollow and insincere, and the 
ill-feeling aroused by the final partitions of Poland was 
fatal to the maintenance of the original coalition against 
the Fr^ch republic. As soon as the success of^^Prance 
became assured, Russia deserted her ally arid adopted for 
Xhe next ten years an ignominious but not unprofitable 
policy of neutrality. * . 

• In tire second coalition against France Prussia stood 
obstiaat^y aloqf, and the victofies of Boii^arte and t^e 
establishment of the French Empire Jailed to induce her tb 
stRhe a blow for the threatened interests and honour of 
Germany. When at last the intolerable ih$ults of Napolbon 
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drove Prussia to take ,up arms, she had* to pa3^^ a ^eavy 
penalty for the sluggish stagnation which contrasted to 
strongly with the brisk resolution of Frederick the Great. 
TheJ&rst opportunity of striking a blow was lost by a pre- 
pos^llsW) delay which allowed Austria to- be crushed jit 
Austerlit?. And . the tardy rupture 'iVith the imperious 
conqueror was fbUowed by the crushing blows of Auerstadt 
and Jena. The treaty of Tilsit marks the nadir of the 
humbled state. Deprived of many of. her recent acquisi- 
tions and with her fortresses occupied by foreign garriscaK, 
Prussia was reduced to abjec| impotence. 

But the very magnitude and shock of th^e dmster 
brought salvation to the shattered state. Great fnen, like 
Stein and Hardenberg, introduced much-needed social re*i 
forms, including the abolition of serfdom.* Scha^orst,amdf 
Gneisenau undertook the reconstruction of the army on the 
basis of compulsory service.* Even thfi stubborrfy . con- 
servative noblOs and gentry of Brandenburg, the Junker 
party of modem Prussia, submitted to changes which in 
ordinary times they wou& have doggedly resisted. And 
the spirit of resistance which was kindled in Prussia spread- 
with startling rapidity thrqugh other provinces of Germany 
which suffered from the foreign yoke. Poets and professors 
combined ^o teach to Germans the supreme duty of re- 
storing free'dom to their common fatherland. With the 
desire pf liberty came a passionate demand for national 
unity, the lack of which was rightly regarded as the cause of 
all their misfortunes. The opportunity for fulfilling some 
of theij^opes came when Napoleon and the scanty remnant 
of the grand army returned from their fatal m&ch to 
Moscow. The " war of liberation ’’ which followed is one 
of thq glorious episodes in the history of Germany ; and 
the leader in* the war was Prussia. Austria, though she 
had fought more stublD^ndy against France in the jpast 
than Prussia hdd dpne, played a fat less hefoic part in the 
final struggle. On the 'contrary, guided by ^he caicuNfiag 
craft of Mattemichi Austria hdd aloof till thejast mcnnent^ 
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in order anight dictate her own terms the pri^ 

for thfoM^g her sword into the balance. 

The Germany which emerged from the Napoleonic wars 
was ip many ways very ’different from the Germany of 
‘th^ eighteenth century. The Holy Roman EmfliiwHSad 
•pensHed, and with 'it had gone the obsdete and useless 
machinery which ha.d been for so long associated with it. 
p!he number of separate sfates had been enormously 
|diminished. Of the old ecclesiastical principalities, free 
fciti^, and knights, hardly any remained. Their lands had 
been “ mediatised,” or in otW words, annexed by their 
n^ore powerful neighbours. In themselveji these changes, 
thpugh they diminished disunion, did not tend directly 
towards union. The great princes, stronger than ever 
owiiig to .their annexations, were not likely to sacrifice their 
independence to bring abqjit unity, now that the pressing 
danger of French aggression v^fis removed. But the greatest 
! change was the stirring of a new spirit of liberty and 
jnationahty in the breasts of the hitherto divided and 
submissive peoples of Germany, and the growth* of a 
national literature to voice these aspirations. It remained 
to be seen whethei the impulse which Germany had re- 
ceived from the war of hberation would be strong enough 
to constitute a new and vigorous Germany but of the 
surviving fragments of the shattered empire. The one 
state which could guide and profit by such a measure of 
reconstruction was Prussia, and there were a few men 
sanguine enough to hope that she would seize the golden 
opportimity. 

It tras soon apparent that the aspirations of th^ people 
were not to be reahsed at present, and that Prus^a was 
peither enlightened nor unselfish enough to head a popular 
ipiovement towards German unity. The pfinces had en- 
couraged the rising of the peoples hgainst Napoleon so long 
as their own Interests were identical with those of their 
subjects, but they were at heart As jealous of their Own 
privileges of their own indepehdbice. They found pn 
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able and astute leader in Mettemich, »who succeeded in 
dominating and largely in cMctating. the settlement effected 
by the Congress of Vienna. Representing a state whos^ 
vepr existence was a negation of the doctrine of natiqnality, 
Met*«ijiich could not possibly yield .to the popular den^nd 
for a national union of (^rmany. In 'such a union Austria 
could find no *place except >by the impossible sacrifice of 
her non-German dominions.^ -.Under his guidance Germany 
was reconstituted as a loose confederation of princes rather 
than of peoples, and* Austria retained a preponde^nce 
which she had done Kttle to deserve. A revival of the 
Holy Roman l^pire, which some ardent nationalists sug- 
gested, would have been preferable to the Bund of 1815. 

To the disappointment and chagrin of enthusiastic 
patiijots, Prussia not only acquiesced 'in this settl^ent, 
but co-operated with Austria ip effecting and’ maintaining 
it. This apparent subserviepce, however, was not .unpro- 
fitable. The -year 1815 was a year of disappointment to 
Germany, but it is a distinguished year in the annals of 
Prussia. It is true that ^Frederick William III had by his 
agreement with the Czar to give up those Polish districts 
which had been detached from Prussia in 1807 to form the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw. But the compensation for this 
loss was a’mple, and from the point of view of future influ- 
ence in Germany more than ample. Not only was a huge 
slice of Saxony annexed to Prussia, but the ecclesiastical 
principalities along the Rhine Valley, from Coblenz down 
to the frontier of Holland, were also given to that state. 
As Aiigtria at the same time resolutely refused to take back 
the southern Netherlands, the .defence of the mos> vulner- 
able ‘frontier of Germany against any future aggre^ion on 
the part of France was henceforth entrusted to Prussia. 
This " Wacht am Rhein '* associated Prussia more olos^y 
than ever with the championship of Germany, and ffie 
nationalists who bewailed the kiadequatd results of the 
war of liberation could console themselves with the tliou|0it 
that their triumph was coily dderred. 
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Litt||^ n^re than thirty years after 1815 the longed-for 
opportunity to reunite Germany under Prussian leadership 
Seemed once more to present itself. In the interval be« 
itweeri J1815 and 1848 the 'twin offspring of the French 
Rev^ution, liberalism .and nationality, which Met];fiB»Mh 
Ifad sought to strangle, had made very significant advances. 
And to contemporary observers it seemed "as if the two 
forces were indissolubly united 'l^e achievement of inde- 
pendence by Servia ,and Greece, the overthrow of the 
Bourbons by the July Revolution, the success of Belgium 
in severing the ties which had bound it to Holland, were 
all* events jvhich stimulated the more ardent spirits in 
Germany to believe that the future was on their side. It is 
trtie that a Polish rising had been suppressed, but, on the 
other^hand, both iri Spain and in Portugal constitutional 
'principles had gained ground by the defeat of Don Miguel 
and Don Carlos, aiM the triumph of the Whigs in Britain 
when the Reform Act was passed in 1832 seemed to put a 
final end to the time when British influence had been on 
the side of authority against liberty. But the 'jp?ore 
Mettemich’s system lost ground in Europe, the more 
resolutely did he resist any attempt to reform the constitu- 
tion of Germany, on the whole, he was successful. 

In a few separate states, such as Baden, constitutions based 
upon liberal principles were conceded, but in (rermany 
generally the interests of the princes led them to support 
Austria, and the Bund, in spite of its glaring defects and 
anomalies, remained unreformed and almost unshaken \mtil 
1848. 

The*one seriotis dangei; during this period was that 
Prussia might be induced to espouse the cause of the re- 
formers. From this danger Mettemich escaped by securing 
the interested complicity of Frederick William III and 
Frederick William IV. Bbth theseldngs — the one from old 
prejudices imbibed at the time of the French Revolutiom 
afid the other Jrom attachment to^he doctrine of divine 
right-^contiivued to maintain the cause of reaction in 
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Europe. When France and England after 1830 v^ere dmwn 
together by their joint championship of Belgiufh and of 
liberal and national principles, Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
foriped a powerful counter-league to resist principles 3vhk;h 
wffr-tiill denounced as savouring of Jacobinism and^ 
leading to revolution. yet the liberal party in Ger- 

many continued to look to P^ssia for countenanpe and aid, 
though they received nothing- but rebuffs in return. • They 
did so because without Prussian support they had no hope 
either of success or of Security against Austrian measures 
of repression. Mettemich jbuld chuckle in security over 
what seemed tQ him the folly of his adversafies. But, 
looking back, we can see that the folly was not wholly on 
one side. Mettemich and his opponents both made a 
fundamental misconception. Neither perceived that liber- 
alism and nationality, in spite of their close historical 
association, were really quite# distinct forces, and that the 
latter could triumph without the aid of the former. Prussian 
kings and Pmssian nobles and gentry were almost instinc- 
tivelyanti-liberal, but they were not therefore anti-national. 
The interests of Austria and Prussia, in spitq of their- 
apparent alliance, were really diametrically opposed, and 
at the very time that Prussia was giving the cold shoulder 
to liberal aspirations in Germany, she was taking steps 
which facilitated her subsequent acquisitiqn.of the German 
headship. These measures were economic rather than 
political. The still scattered character of her dominions 
made Prussia impatient of the hindrances to trade caused 
by geographical boundaries. In order to secure the free 
passage of goods from one pro^flnce of Prussia to sdiother, 
it wai* necessary to secure their free passage through the 
intervening territories. Hence the series of treaties with the 
other Germarf states which ripened into the famous ZolU 
verdf^ or customs unidh. • Hence side by side with the 
loose political Confederation or Bund there* grew up a far 
closer and more efficieAt economic federation in Germany, 
and not only was Prussia the head of the one as Austria 

B 
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was thg of the other, but froruo the ZoUverein Av&ino. 
was jealously excluded. 

In 1848 the long looked.-for opportunity of the national 
liberal* party seemed at last to have arrived. The whole of 
^he*. edifice which Mettemich' had laboriously consWlTcfed 
I and maintained was swept away by a spate of revolutions. 
The veteran statesman himsellj was forced to fly to England 
'by a mob rising in Vienna. ' Frederick William IV gave 
way to 'the rioters at Berlin and conceded a constitution 
whfch he had refused to- grant the jfear before. The lesser 
lulefs found it impossible to withh'old similar concessions. 
The triumphant liberals now set to work io frame a new 
cpnstitution for a united Germany. With the consent of 
“the. Diet, a national parliament chosen by popular vote, 
and aot a mere collection of the nominees of princes and 
'governments, met at Frankfort in May, 1848. After a pro- 
longed contest between the Oreat German party, which 
desired the ‘continued inclusion of Austria, and the Little 
German party, which aimed at^ its exclusion, the latter 
prevailed, and the Empire of a reconstituted GermanJ'^ was 
formally oSered to the Prussian King in 1849, The answer 
was an unhesitating refusal, and in the general reaction 
which followed the. first triumphs of the revolutionary 
movement, the Parliament of Frankfort was dissolved. 
But Frederick" William, though he had rejected the offer of 
a crown from a revolutionary, assembly, was not without 
hopes of profiting by the overthrow of the constitution of 
1815. These hopes, however, were also doomed to dis- 
appointment. Austria, which had crushed the Jtalian 
rising lly its own strength, and had defeated the Hungarian 
rebels with the aid of Russia and the Slavs, was determined 
to complete its triumph by the recovery of its old ascend- 
anqy in Germany. Prussia was forced to submit, and in 
18^0^ at the humiliating conference at Olmiitz, acquiesced in 
the restoration of the Bund. German unity seemed to be 
jUPfar off as ev^er. 

The events of these momentous years were watched 
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with theYeenest interest by a young man who wfadastined 
to play a part in the subsequent shaping of German uni(m> 
Otto von Bismarck. Bom in *1815 of a typical . Junku^ 
faa^lly in Brandenburg, he cpmbined th*e prejudices an^ 
tenacil^ of his class with a keenness of perception rai^y. 
granted to men ’of iroii "wili- He .had growled his disap- 
proval when the Kiug, m(A:e pliant' than most pf the 
Hohenzollems, had granted a Prussian constitution qnd had 
shown a willingness to ^^oquet with the national liberals^ at 
Frankfort. All the greater was his exultation in 5^49 
when Frederick William, in His own words, refused to " pick 
a crown out of tfie mud.” Even the convention 'of Ohniitz, 
humiliating as it was to Prussia, pleased him, because it 
removed the taint of an alliance with the liberal party in 
Germany. From this time his own line of action •was 
clearly marked out. Germany was to be united, not by 
the absorption .of Prussia into Germany, but by .the absorp- 
tion of Germany into Prussia. And this object, the very 
antithesis of the ideal cherished by the German liberals, 
must be achieved by methods wholly opposed to those of 
liberalism. Germany must be created, ^in the woirds of his 
famous utterance, “not by speeches and votes, but byv 
blood and iron.” Twelve years, ^oweiVer, were to elapse 
before her had the power to carry his principles into practice. 

Although the refusal of the imperial fcrbwn in 1849 ^3 
an event of cardinal importance, and although it gave a 
sinister twist to the subsequent development of Germany 
and to the relations between Germany and Great Britain, 
it must not be concluded that there was no justification 
for that act. It is quite possible to contend that Frederick 
William had no alternative but refusal, that the Frankfoirt 
Parliament had not shown such wisdom as to justify 
acceptance of the constitution which it had framed, tha£ 
most of the German princes would have condemned Such 
acceptance, and that it would have involved a war wltji 
Austria for which Prussia was not yet prepare^. Nor wens 
the full consequences of the refu^ made clear for some 
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time to Qctfne. Tfie preponderance which Austria had re- 
coirered in ^850 was weakened by the Crimean War and 
by the death of the Czar,, Nicolas I. When in 1857 
insanity of FredeHck William IV gave the regency t0<^ 
i)i?Hh6r William, there were, for a time, renewed hofjS that 
Prussia might make at any rate a* partial alliance with the 
reviving fprces of liberalism, ^t is. true that the Prince had 
been regarded as the opponent of- reform in 1848, and had 
been driven from Berlin to England by the enmity of the 
revolutionary leaders. On the other hand, he was a soldier 
.rather than a politician, and his first act was to choose a 
ministry acceptable to the liberal majority"in the Prussian 
Pfurliament. In the following year the marriage of his son 
to the Princess Royal of England was eagerly welcomed as 
.bringing about an alliance with the country which was 
regarded as the e^mple "and the champion of constitu- 
tional* goveiTiment. The confident hopes thus engendered 
were further stimulated by the alliance o^ France with 
Piedmont and by the defeats ot Austria at Magenta and 
Solferino. The most enlightened princes of Germany,* with 
fhe Grand Duke of Baden at their head, thought the time 
had come for transforming the loose confederation of 1815 
{Staaienhund) into a- more centralised and coherent federa- 
tion {Bmdesstaat). Witlf' Austria weakened and discredited, 
nothing but th'e -support of Prussia was needed to bring 
about a substantial measure of German unity. But this 
Prussian support was not forthcoming. 

In 1861 William I succeeded to the Prussian throne on 
the de%th of his brother, and in the following year -he be- 
came involved in a quan%l with his parliament oyer a 
scheme of army reform devised by Roon. The Parli^ent 
rslused to grant the necesskry supplies, aqd the hbeiial 
fhinisters advised the abandonmei\t of the proposal. But 
t0 William I the army was petuUarly under the > care of 
Crown, and all his instinctive aptago&ism to consfitu- 
llbfihl government was revived^ Dismissing his pu^Uani- 
rn^us minist^, he appealed to Bismarck, who had made 
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himself notorious when he represented Prussia 4n the Diet 
by his calm assumption of equality- with the Austrian 
representative, and who was avowedly hostile to an 3 dhiBg 
lijjh parliamentary control. With the King’s support, and 
in spifS of the disapproval- Of the Crown Prince and Princ«Ss^ 
he carried on ,the government in defiance of the hostile 
majority. When the Parliafhent refused to vote supplies, 
he levied those which had been voted the year before, and 
contended that this \n|is not a breach of the constitution. 
Thus he broke away from the liberal principles which'for 
the last five years seemed to have gathered strength in 
Prussia. But fie remained a nationalist, in the .sense that 
he desired the unity of Germany. That unity was to ^ 
made by Prussia on its own terms, »an4 this could only be' 
accomplished by " blood and iron," or, in other \vord», by^ 
successful war. And in less than ten^ears he had sue-, 
ceeded in achieving what half a century of peaCe and 
constitutional effort had failed to bring about. 

The three successive wars by means of which Bismarck 
succeeded, not only in uniting Germany and excluding 
Austria from the union, but also in aggrandising* Prussia sb 
unduly as to make the rest of Germany little more than a 
dependency of Prussia, constitute the most familiar chapter 
in modem .German history, and tfiere is no need to describe 
them in detail. The most striking charicteristic of his 
policy is the deliberate and cold-blooded manner in \riiich| 
he sacrificed human life and all regard for political morality^ 
to gain his ends. Frederick the Great was his avowed 
model, but the pupil was at least the equal of his^master. 
He began by pic^ng a quarfel with Denmark over the 
vexed qttestion of the duchies of Schleswig and Holbtein. 
llie purely legal aspects of this complicated question intw- 
ested him as little as the legality of his claims in ^teslia 
interested Frederick the 'Great. He had. in this matter 
German sentiment on, his side, and he induced Austrki to 
beconfe his accomplice. The military difficulties were to* 
iigttificant. Russian acquiescence had been ^ecure^hnbre' 
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band wb^ Prassia lent a hand to suppress a Polish rising 
in » 1863. The other states did not venture to translate 
their sympathies with Denmark into action. The duchies 
were bccupied and by the convention of Gastein in 18165 
Jfttissia undertook the administration of Schlesvffg and 
handed over the govemipent of Holstein to Austria. 

This arrangement* was avowedly provisional, as Bismarck 
had no intention of consenting to- a permanent partition of 
the spoil. To secure the duchies and to put a final end to 
Atisftrian ascendancy or even rivalry in Germany, another 
war was necessary. To bring this about was a more difii- 
cnlt task. • The King was against him, and so was public 
opinion in Prussia. The lesser states of Germany were 
alm(»t certain in spch a quarrel to side with Austria. But 
the •greater the obstacles, the more obstinate was the 
determination of ^he minister to overcome them. He had 
supreme confidence in the efliciency of the Prussian army 
as reorganised by Roon and Moltke. He staked his whole 
future career upon this Austrian ivar, and he gained thereby 
the greatest of his personal triumphs. By persistent and 
hithless diplomacy he left Austria no alternative but com- 
plete humUiation of war. The war of 1866 was one of the 
most rapid and decisive contests ever fought between two 
great powers. Within *seven weeks not only were the 
recalcitrant German states reduced to submission, but the 
Austrian army was routed on the fatal field of Sadowa. 
And the settlement which followed the war was perhaps 
an even greater triumph for Bismarck than the actual 
strugglp itself. Schleswig and Holstein were of necessity 
the prize of the victor, who was thus enabled in latej; years 
to' construct the Kiel Canal. In addition, Prussia annexed 
Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, NassaHi, and the free .city of Frank- 
fort-on-Main. This imn^nsely aggrandised I^ssia became 
the head of a North German Federation whhh included all 
German states north of the Main. ,In this new federation, 
sTfar more h^ly-organised unit than the Bund, which was 
now dissolve, Finish had absolute ccmtrol of ford^ 
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policy and of military resources, which were thenceforth 
organised and disciplined on the Prussian modfel. Even 
more creditable to Bismarck’s statesmanship was the 
moderation shown to the defeated state. Against tbe,wishes 
of theHPrussian King, whn wate carried away by the suc<ji8S 
of a war which he had only half-heartedly approved, Austria 
escaped withoilt a military ^Dtcupation of Vienna, yvithout 
the payment of an indemnity, and with no territonal loss 
except that of Holstein. By this means Bismarck- avoided 
making Austria into iLn irreconcilable enemy, and paved 
the way for a future alliance which might convert her into 
a useful tool. 

Bismarck had now two outstanding probleihs to deal 
with. The great South German states were still inde- 
pendent, and on the grounds of religion, of traditiorj^ and 
of popular temperament, they .were less likely than their 
northern neighbours to consent to anything that savoured 
of subjection *to Prussia. And outside Germahy there was 
a jealous and dissatisfied {^rance. France, under the Second 
Empire, had come to regard itself as so far the dominant 
power in Europe that no great changes on thq Continent 
were to take place witfiput her having a voice in them. 
Napoleon III had never intended to. allow Austria to be 
crushed. But he had overestimjrted the military strength 
of Austria, and that power had been defeated before he 
cordd make up his mind to intervene. And the subsequent 
settlement was StiU more alarming. It was entirely opposed 
to the interests of France that Prussia should gain such an 
increase of strength, and still more that she should link up 
the j^enish provinces with the centrafl dominiorlfe of the 
monarchy. To acquiesce in such a settlement without 
claiming some compensation for France would complete 
the discredit: in which the Empire was already involved 
by the failure of the Mexican adventure. With nltra- 
Machtavellian* astuteness Bismarck set himself to mw the< 
one problem solve tfie other. French ambitions wete*of 
necessity opposed to German inter^^ts, ahd a spccfBsfnl 
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war \^th France ^ould overcome the obvious objections of 
the Soutt Oerman states to union with Prussia. By feign- 
ing willingness to find some satisfaction for Napoleon, he 
indpced the Emperor to state his demand for the Rhjne 
■^ntier. This demand was communicated to Bavdfia and 
"“Wiirtemburg, and these states were thereby induced to 
make secret treaties with I^ssia, It now remained to 
force France into war, and, in the state- of public opinion 
in France, this was not a difficult task. A foolish attempt 
ocr Napoleon’s part to seize' Luxemburg was frustrated by 
Pru&sdan opposition, and relations' became more strained 
than ever.* The breakirg-point was readied when Spain 
proposed to place a Hohenzollern prince upon the vacant 
throne of that country. The actual candidature of the 
prince was. withdrawn, but when France pressed for a 
promise that it should never be revived, any further con- 
cession was refused. Bismardk claimed to have altered the 
wording of the telegram in which this refusal was announced 
so as to make it read as an in^lt to France. But such 
ingenuity was unnecessary. A strong party in France was 
eager for »war, and Napoleon III, ignorant of the military 
weakness of his cofintry, was impotent to resist it. The 
■war was essentially in its origin a war between France and 
Prussia, but Bismarck ^cceeded in making it a .war be- 
tween France ’and Germany. France was crushed as 
Austria had been crushed, and treated much more harshly 
than Austria had been treated. But Bismarck’s main pur- 
pose was achieved, not when the Empire was overthrown, 
imr when the French Republic was forced to purchase 
peace % the cession of Alsace and most of* Lorraine, but 
whjSn, on January i8, 1871, on the unanimous invitation 
of the princes of Germany, William I accepted the title of 
German Emperor. ^ 

“^lood and iron ” had done their work. Germany; 
with f^e exception of the German, provinces of .^s-^da, 
was r^ted imder Prussian headship, and Bismar|:^![,Was 
hatfed as one 6 f the two great constructive statesnjen Pf die 
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nineteenth century. It is inevitable thal his w(^^k should 
be compared with that of his only rival, Cavour. Ab‘ first; 
sight, the instinctive preference. of the ordinary student is 
fot' Bismarck. His is the more imposing figure, ahd he 
seems, ‘in fiis brutal and- cynical parade of strength, 
bestride Europe like a colossus. Beside him the maker of 
Italy appears almost puny, Ind littleTmore than a -subtle 
and’ not very honest schemer. But if one analyses the 
situation rather more, closely, and if one compares the 
position of Prussia after 1815 with that of Piedmont at ‘the 
same time, and still more •the strong tendencies towards 
unity in Germany with the formidable dividing, forces in 
Italy, the original judgment tends to h© modified, and the 
task of Cavour appears as the greater and more difficult. 
But the contrast between the manner in which these*twO 
great men carried out their unifying wo^k is perhaps more 
important tha,n the contrast ^between the men, theniselVes 
or between their respective tasks. Each step in ad^nce 
towards the unity of Italy was taken with the express 
approval of the people concerned. The Prussian statesman 
deliberately refused to build upon such a foundation. " Not ^ 
by speeches and votes, but by blood and iron.’* Cavouri 
could not have uttered such words, for Piedmont had not 
the military preponderance whictf Prussia possessed, but 
the sentiment expressed in these words ‘was the very 
antithesis of his own policy. It will remain for the his- 
torian of the future to determine which of the two great 
builders was the wiser in his choice of a foundation. 

Human nature is so constituted that the popular yerdict 
upon political action is ineyi^biy determined by its success 
or its failure. Because Gei^ny was united in a particular 
way, nfen jump to the conclusion that that was the only 
way in which union corUd have been brought about. ’ 
cause (Jerman, unity had iJeen long desir^, and beoafse 
sinc^ iis achievement.it has brought fame, power, andi 
prosperity to Germany, therefore the metho^ by WMcfi ft 
wds t?rooght 'GdKmt must' be defensible and probably lidk 
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mirage. , *If simifar methods are necessary to maintain this 
union, and all the material advantages which have accom- 
panied it, then by all meajjs such methods must be adopted. 
Such 'instinctive "arguments as these go far to explain SiMne 
ya the most puzzling, problems of modem Germany. \^y 
axe the Germans, naturally Very- diverse- in character and 
in outlook on life, so unanii^ous on certam questions, and 
so submissively receptive of' opinions dictated from Berlin ? 
Why has the South German, a p|aceful, placid, pleasure- 
loving man, submitted to be Prussianised ? Why is it, not 
, only that Pmssia was allowed to swallow Germany, but 
tiiat Germany has not resented it ? The iftiswer is that the 
'Averkge German, with his power of acquisition and his love 
1 of systematised kpowledge, is the most teachable of men. 
And the' South German is also one of the most sentimental 
of men. What he loves is a legend, something which 
i becomes part of his very Aature. Bismarckism, and the 
conviction that Bismarckism was needed to create German 
unity and German greatness, have become such a legend ; 
and in forty years, thanks to the pressure of a highly-organised 
‘military «3rstem and an equally highly-organised system of 
State-guided education, this legend has become a gospel. 

It is extremely* difficult to cast doubt upon a legend 
which has been piouslf accepted by a whole nation, and 
perhaps still ‘more difficulf to plead for a hypothesis against 
the evidence of accomplished fact. And yet it may be held 
with some confidence that a united Germany — ^not pre- 
cisely the modem Germany, but perhaps a better and more 
balanced state — could have been created without the em- 
plpyment of the* crude add brutal measures of Bi§marck. 
It is not necessary to lay too much stress upon the Parlia- 
ment of Frankfort and the Refusal of 1849. . But in subse- 
•qnent years there were powerfuj efforts to bring about 
Gesman unity, under Prussian 'leadership I^Bundessiacft mt 
prmssischer Spitze), and these on^y required the resolute 
inid cordial ^pport of Berlin to be successful. The years 
in which the prospects of success were Inightest were from 
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i860 to 1862, after Austria had been beaten in»Italy arid 
before Bismarck came into office. At this time a German 
constitution on sotmd federal lines was drafted by respon- 
'si^jlfe princes and ministers, and could have been accepted 
without any of that taint of democracy which had been ^ 
distasteful in 1849. But Prussia coveted supremacy, and 
not mere ascen<fancy, and refused all support to a constitu- 
tion' which was not due to its own initiative. Bismarck 
had recourse to a violent surgical operation to bring about 
a result which might easily have been effected by ordinsfty 
medical treatment. ' • 

The choice hiade by Prussia between the alternative 
methods of uniting Germany is not a mere matter of aca^ 
demic interest. It has profoundly affected not only the 
subsequent development of Germany, but also the relations 
between Germany and this countty. Britain was as keenly 
interested in the success of German aspirations as it was| 
in the cause of Italy. The well-known sympathies of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Alberi were on the same side. But 
Britain has acquired by its own experience a strong pre- 
dilection for constitutional methods of effecting political 
change. A frank co-opemtion betwe^ Prussia and the 
national liberal party in Germany would have had the 
cordial approval of British opinioh. But when Bismarck 
openly repudiated all alliance with that* p’ariy, when he 
paraded his hostility to the Crown Prince and Princess, 
and when the triumph of Germany was associated with the 
harsh treatment of France, British sympathy was cooled;, and 
a smse of alienation arose which has never been ren^ved. 

Englishmen who are old encfUgh to remember Geimai^ 
some fdrty or fifty years ago cannot fail to be impressed 
by thesi subtly change which *has come over the national 
charac^. In those days Germany was a paradise for the 
traveler of moderate meahs. Music and the drama «j«te 
the recreations of a people whose simple fainily life M«.s 
su^larly refireshing and restful. Nowada]*^ Gemmy^fe 
n weaHhy and dominant state, but its life, especiallyc in 
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the large? towns, has lost most cff its attractions to the 
traveller in search’ of peace. Berlin has become a centre 
iof dissipation, only differing from that of Paris or Viama in 
;its comical coarseness. Everywhere the military dominies 
^the eivil element in -social life, • This change was foretold 
at the outset by an eminent diplomatist; .who had made a 
special study of Gerifiany, in ^ords which are worth quoting : 
“ Such, unparalleled successes as those which have attended 
the German arms, asnd the consequent absolute power 
which the German nation has acquired over Europe, will 
tend especially to modify the* German national character, 
and that 'not pecessarily for the better. Arrogance and 
•pverbearingness are the qualities likely to be developed in 
a Teutonic race under such conditions, not boasting or 
ivaSigloriousness. I was painfully struck in my visit to 
the camp at Metz^in October by the extraordinary difference 
I witnessed in this respect between the language and tenm 
of the officers I met there and those I had observed in the 
days which preceded the invasion of France. Is it Jove of 
exaggeration to fear that under such circumstances the 
‘German ‘Empire, based on universal suffrage — t.e. on the 
suffrages of the 800,000 men Who have been fighting in 
France — ^and beginning life tmder the direction of a Lieu- 
teiiant-General who has been present during the whole 
campaign [sc. Bismarck], may have some of the faults of 
militarism attaching to it ? ” ^ It is difficult to believe 
‘ftiat these words were written by Sir Robert Morier as long 
a^o as 1871. 

' Tl^ scheme 0/ this chapter does not require a chrono- 
togica] survey of German history after Prussia had completed 
the task of substituting a coherent Empire for the dis- 
credited confederation of 1815. But it is necessary to say 
*a few words about the genesis and character of the ambitions 
wffikh at the .end of forty years of peac^ have brought 
Germany face to face with a vast, hostile coalitiop. The 

* Mtnuritt add IxtUrs of Sir Robert Morier^ i8a6 to l8;'6 (f^oodfoo, 

rota. p. 443- 
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first and inevitable result of the defeat *of France \jjas to 
give to Germany a predominant voice in the affairs of 
Europe. As long as Bismarck cQntinued to guide the helm 
of state this predominance was unquestioned. That states- 
man was content to safeguard the position which hq had* 
won, and, as long as he could prevent any combination 
among possible* opponents, his task* was comparatively 
simple. The obvious enemy ' was France, which could 
neither forget nor forgive the loss oi the border provinces, 
and the possible allies of France were Russia and GreSt 
Britain. France single handed was impotent, and lhe‘ 
primary task of* Germany was to secure the isolation ofj 
France, This was not difficult while France and Britaid 
were divided by rival interests in Egypt and in other parts 
of the world, and while France was sundered from Russiai 
by long traditions of antagonism and b^ the instinctiva 
antipathy that existed betweeif a highly democratic repubfiijj 
and the most autocratic of European monarchies. Such 
danger as might arise seem§d to be more than met when, in 
1879, Austria became a subservient ally, and still more 
when, in 1882, Italy, jealous of French advance. in morthem 
Africa, became detached from its Latin Neighbour and was 
rather reluctantly shepherded into the. fold of the Triple 
Alliance. . 

The Triple Alliance was defended as a ’security for 
European peace, and so it was as long as its aim, the main- 
tenance of German ascendancy, could be achieved witl^out 
violence. But Europe has never been tolerant for long of 
the domination of any one state. The balance of p(^«r is 
not a docftrine — it is based upon the instinct of aelf- 

preservatidn. The same forces which in the past pfoduoed 
the coalitions against Louis XIV and against Napol<^ were 
bound s|ooner or later to lead to a hostile combinatii(m 
against William JI. The interests of Austria, and of Rus^ 
in the ^ear Eas*t were diametrically opposed, and the sm>* 
port of Germany gave to Austria a commanding positi^ 
which Enssia conld not but resent and re^t. The fch 
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, e\qtaUe ,r^ult was a gradual ai)proximati<^|l, between Ru^ia 
and France which' developed into thSi isntente of i 80 . 
Matters became more serious still whei^ Britain began to 
emet^e from the Isolation wWch had been so marked at'^e 
^me of the Boer War/ and set herself to remove or diniihish 
the causes of mistrust which had so long, kept her apart 
both from France and from Russia. Veteran diplomatists 
shook their heads when the diplomacy of Sir Edward Grey 
put an end to the soreness associated with Egj^t, with 
^ Fashoda, and with the Dreyfus incident, and c(>ncluded an 
[entenie cordiale with France, ‘This led, in spite of diflS.- 
cnlties in .Persia and the Far East, to a better understanding 
^tween Britain and Russia. And so the great powers 
seined to be definitely grouped into a Triple Alliance on 
the ‘one hand and a Triple Entente on the other. German 
ascendancy, so Iqpg established that it had come to be 
regarded a§ a right, was now definitely challenged. The 
evidence of the new state of things became clear when 
Britain backed France in the Morocco dispute, and. when 
Russia hesitated to assent to the absorption by Austria of 
Bosnia afld 'Herze^vina. Germany had become so arro- 
gant that resistance to her will was regarded as an aggressive 
and provocatory action. The Emperor, who combined a 
love of domination with a command of epigrammatic 
i phrases, showe'd 'his growing uneasiness by talking of his 
( “ mailed fist ” and his " shining armour.” The military 
machine which had been so irresistible in 1866 and in 1870 
had lost none of its efficiency in the interval of peace. The 
malkti^ance of .German ascendancy demanded that it 
( Shdfild be employed to break through the passively .hostile 
[ring which threatened to strangle Germany. The weaken- 
'ing df Russia by the war wth Japan postponed an out- 
and enabled Germany to humiliate Russia in the 
, matter of Bosnia and Herzego^na as she .had previously 
htmilllated France by insisting oik the retirement of M> 
By submitting to a series of such actions on the 
port of the Emperoir Europe could pifrchase an unliniit^ 
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Continuance of d^onourable peace. Buf there 
to such enduranc^fnd the Serbian question was to provide 
a final test. If llt^ia had consepted to allow Serbia to be. 
degmded as well as punished for its alleged complicity in 
the murder of the Archduke Ferdinand, the Emperor woul^ 
have complacently restored his drawn sword to its sheath. 
But Russia would not bend ^ far, and Germany struck, 
though by so doing she freed Italy from the defensive 
obligation imposed by membership of v the Triple Alliance. 

Although the determination to maintain German heg^ 
mony in Europe was the* chief cause of the war, it was not 
the only cause, bor would this in itself have sfifficed to 
account for the world-wide enmity and alarm which Ger^' 
many has aroused. While exulting in theq military strength 
and efficiency, Germans have sought for arguments «to 
justify their claims to themselves as well as to others. The 
history of the Middle Ages has* been ransacked and largely 
rewritten by erudite patriots to prove that the mantle Of 
imperial Rome fell upon Germany, and the Holy Roman 
Empire* whose history is a standing witness to the political 
incompetence of Germany, has been refurbished to vindicate 
for the Hohenzollems the grandiose pow%r and pretensions 
of the Karolings, the Ottos, and the Hohenstaufen. And 
the German reading of history does^ot content itself with 
a revised interpretation of the past of its owh* state. The 
German Empire is, after all, only a small part of the terri- 
tories which German valour and German ability luiye 
gained. Why should a union which has bound together 
Prussia and Bavaria, Saxony and Wiirtemburg, stop ^ the 
purely arbitrary limits of modetn Germany? PaU'Xj^i 
manism tinlds that the Empire, if it is to be really German^ 
must include the whole GermaA race afid the landSi which 
it has occupied. This is a^ large demand and would involve 
a reconstruction of the map* of the world. But there a«*e 
certain small though attractive fragments of the |^ate| 
Germany ^th which the process of absorption might begiii j 
The Netherlands and the greater part of Switzerland werfJ 
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actually parts of Germany in hisjiorics^ times, Thfoagh 
tha Nediertands the historic river of Germany ,inns into- 
what is now only in name, but should become in r^ity, 
the Geiman Ocean. And once the argument for absoiption 
Ss . admitted, it will carry one very far. Scandinavia a 
Teutonic population, and its annexation would give Ger- 
many that entrance to the Baltic which ft has been com- 
pelled to evade by the making of the Kiel Canal. Great 
part of northern Frs^ce was once Frankish, as its name 
implies. And, just on the other Side of the Channel lies 
England, the adopted home Jutes, Angles, <^nd Saxons. 
To the extreme Pan-German enthusiast the British Empire 
‘and even the United States should form part of a vast 
'confederacy whose political centre should be Berlin. 

JThese colossal* aspirations may be dismissed as mere 
dreams, but the dreams of a great nation are not a negligible 
matter, and within practical limits they may guide or 
Inspire pofitical action. And in the case of Germany, the 
craving for expansion was strengthened by motives which 
were at once more material an(J more intellectual than the 
■appeal tp historical ethnology. In 1879 Germany, which 
in the days of the •early ZoUver^n had leaned towards free 
k trade, adopted a policy of strict and scientific protection. 

> To a protective state eolonies are always more attractive 
than they are to one that discards artificial restrictions of 
trade. And to Germany, expanding at once economically 
and numerically, colonies became an object of passionate 
dpsire. Without them the German could only emigrate at 
the risk of losing his nationality. Unfortunately desirable 
colon^ were not to be had without despoiling some other 
state. This might be denounced as robbery, but* it was 
f remembered that robbery had been condoned before as a 
•soi^t of missionary enterprise. If other * countries had 
po^essed the right to extend their dominions as a means 
of spreading civilisation or religion, surely Germany, which 
"had come to believe its people of finer moral fibi» than 
the degenerate inhabitants of the neighbounng.states» osnid 
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not be denied an .egiial.or even a superior right ^to jraise 
and extend the standard of civilisation.' This conception) 
of a SOTt of divine mission has bepome an obsession among! 
a people whose s^se of humour has been dulled by extfava-| 
ganl ^f-esteem. Emperor,, professors;, preachers, and polii 
ticians have combined to- iound the praises of German 
Kidtur, and to demand that. Germany shall have a “.place 
in the ” for the good of. the whole world. 

These ideals have carried German ambitions far beyond 
the bounds qf Europe. In fact, Europe has for many yearl 
ceased to h^e a restricted Jife arid politics of its ov^ 
The Germans theihselves have coined the word Wett-PoUtik; 
which most aptly expresses the expansion of political out- 
look. But to enable a state to play a. due part in the 
affairs of the world, military strength must be supplemented 
by naval power. As the German “navy grew and became 
the idol both of ruler and of people, the sense of aijtagohism 
to Britain gained greater and greater intensity. Of what 
avail was it to build and jjian a great fleet if an island 
power With older maritime traditions was strong enough to 
block the outlets from the North Sea ? Hence thu British 
navy became the German •bugbear. ft stood between 
Germany and German expansion, and it deprived Germany 
of the power to teach its Kidtur to tlfe world. But in spite 
of German claims to ethical and intellectual siriperiority, it 
is doubtful whether the world has any deep-seated desire 
to derive the blessings of civilisation from a state which 
has given such evidence of superior morality as is afforded, 
by the deliberate assertion of the right of a great pow^^r tb 
disregard treaty * obligations, to trample upon a weaker 
neighbour whom it was pledged to defend, and to wage 
war with a C5mical brutality Vhich mankind has been 
struggling for generadons to soften. 
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GEfiMAN PHILOSOPHY 
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Fellow and Hftor, BoUIqI College, Oxford. 

How are wVto describe or estimate the contribution 6f a 
nation to philos<5phy ? Great philosophy, like great poetry 
or great science, knows no national boundaries.* It is a. 
possession of the world. It is the work ^of genius, and the 
wind of genius blows whither it listeth. Nietzsche •de- 
scribes music as the new universal language of Europe. 
Might the same not be said df all the great acWevements 
of the human ^spirit ? Individual philosophers, like in^- 
vidual poets or scientists, ^re yet human, and may, with 
the rest of us, be caught up in the net of circumstance 
which makes us fight and destroy one another and regulate 
our behaviour to other mqi as they h£(J)pen to have been 
bom within this or that national boundary, makes us even 
see that ^uch action is in this pre^nt distress our highest 
duty, but they will still hold it blasphemy ‘fo allow such 
divisions or enmities to enter into the realm of philosophy. 
That were “ to do it wrong, being so majestical.” We can 
be glad that the Germans have been great enough to go 
on performing Shakespeare, sorry that they are so ^smaE-' 
minded^ as to give up their English honorary degrees. We 
would think of their philosophy as we would have them 
think of Shdkespeare. 

Neverthele^ with “ the same spirit, there are diversities* 
of gifts,” and we may tlie* better appreciate the comntbn 
heritage of European ngitions if we seek to assess the con- 
tributions made to it by different nations, and especially' 

hy the nation with whom we are at war. In the history of 

80 
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modem ,]^iilosoptiy which begins in the sixteenth djhtury 
there appear great' names of English, French, Italian, and 
German philosophers. Philosophy is neither the possesion 
of, nor has it been contributed by, any one nation. But 
no one can deny that Germany’s contribution has been as 
weighty and important as any other — most critics would 
, judge it to be the weightiest 'and most important. 

There are two ways in which we may try to assess the 
contribution by a nation to philoscjphy. We may think of 
philosophy as a system of impersonal truths, li!^ the mathe- 
matical sciences, bearing om them no impress of their 
discoyerefs ; for they have lain hid from 'the beginning of 
.time in the depths of reason, waiting to be discovered. 
The ’Greeks preserved the names of the discoverers of the 
elementary traths of mathematics, and a Greek in the fourth 
or third century might. In looking over their names, have 
asked whether more had been achieved in mathematics 
by Cyrene or Athens or the Pythagoreans ’of South Italy. 
So We might run over the names of distinction in modem 
philosophy and select those that are German — Eeibniz, 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Herbart, Schopenhauer, Lotzte, among 
them — ^set them ‘over against Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, Reid, and J. S. Mill, and ask which nation 
had achieved most. Such a procedure would he of little 
value. Philosophy cannot be regarded as a sum of dis- 
coveries, and there are no simple scales in which to weigh 
the importance of different philosophical truths. 

We might, indeed, give up comparisons and try to 
enumerate or expound those philosophical tmths which 
happen to have been dfecovered by Gertnans, bjit that 
w<^d be to write a history of philosophy with many and 
arbitrary omissions. We shbuld have to ask whetiwr these 
truths just happen to have been discovered by Germans, or 
whether there is something in the German nature which 
es^lains why they made just the cgntributions they did. 

Once we begin to consider the question in this way, we 
shofuld soon see that there is much in philosophy wfa^ is 
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not impersonal — ^that philosophy, as an expression ai national 
character, is more like poetry than science. English poetry 
is upt the possession of England alpne, and it has within itself 
the\nost abundant diversity of character. * Yet it is always 
tlioroughly English. English ‘poets, kpw^ver much, they 
differ among themselves, display certain common character- 
istics as compared to French hr German or Italian .poets. 
This is, of course, as it should be, for poetry is “ impassioned 
truth,” and as such mi^t bear the impress of personality. 
It is more surprising to find critics agreeing in findi^ 
English chai^teristics in all^English philosophers — finding, 
in fact, that th^ impress of personaJity is bomfe also by 
philosophy. For the character of philosophy is twofold., 
Philosophy is in part concerned with th^ discovery of cer- 
tain abstract and a priori truths, as impersonal* and mn- 
national as the truths of mathematics. It is also concerned 
to answer those ultimate questionings about the.natflre of 
the universe arid the destiny of man which arise in all 
men's minds. These questipns are not bom of the intellect 
alone, and it is not by the intellect alone that men's answers 
to them hre determined. Hence philosophy in. this second 
sense is more akin to poetry than to sciAce, and is a more 
intimate expression than is science of human personality. 

Men's ,answers to these ultimafe questions about the 
nature of the universe have taken two forms,’ distinguished 
sometimes as critical and dogmatic. Some philosophers 
have held that these questions admit of no answer — that 
it is in the nature of human reason to ask questions which 
it cannot answer. They have therefore set themsel)^ to 
mark out the limits of our knowledge, to make clear by re- 
flection what we can know and what we cannot. Others 
have refused to bdieve that Smits can be set to reason, 
and have maintained that philosophy can answer the^ 
ultimate questions, either by pursuing a particular kind 
of reasoning or*by reflecting on the whole of human ex* 
perience. The result of such reflection is commoidy e:^ 
pr^d in what is called a metaphysical llse 
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choicft qjf'Kriticisrft or of dogmatism seems to depend upon 
or to be an expression of character. The English;" sa3^ 
the D^ish historian of .philosophy, Hoffding, “ do not 
care to shoot in the air ; they prefer to hit the mark, ev^n 
should the roar of their artillery be less imposing.” It is 
characteristic of English philosophy to ^be critical and 
cahtiqus, to keep a firm hold on the immediately practical, 
and to fail to see what is beyond the range of the practical 
man. German philosophy, on thq, other hand, is almost 
aWays systematic, arid, with the notable ^ception of 
Kant, and, if he is to be counted as a philps<^her and not 
as a poet/ of Nietzsche, has produced metaphysical systems. 
•Jri the production ,of metaphysical systems the German 
genius is supreme. For that task requires a union of two 
qualities,' both eminently German. Metaphysics is an 
attempt to think, things “as a whole. It begins, therefore, 
with a survey of the whole field of human knowledge. That 
requires the patient thoroughness and vast industry in 
which the German has never been surpassed. But it is 
not simply a survey or a chronicle of details ; it attempts 
to pierce beyond the superficial diversity and penetrate 
their secret meaning. That requires what is at its best a 
peculiar daring and profundity of thought, or at its worst 
an arbitrary certainty ‘and naive credulity which are also 
very German.’ The same nation has produced the dry-as- 
dust-and the romantic fairy-tale. Metaphysical systems 
often purport to be impartial reason, thinking the world 
as a whole. Actually no one can apprehend the whole of 
thing?. Actually the metaphysician seeks in experience 
for the intelligible as the poet for beauty, and, like the 
poet, makes what he has found the symbol of or the key 
to the whole that is beyond his immediate apprehension. 
However much, then, he may begin with the apprehension 
ofmecessary truths, his'systenS is not a discovery, but a 
construction ; it is based on selection and choice ; it cuts 
loose somewhere from the bonds of actual fact or necessary 
truth. That it does so is not a defect. If metaphysics, 
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Bke poetry, is a ventilfeb of the spirit, it te not, piore 
than poetry, an illusion, and metaphysics, in ^rtue of 
starting from a wide survey of, knowledge, has peculiar 
gifts' of understanding and illumination. .In England wei 
m^tly like our philosophy or our poetry neat, and EE^lishl 
philosophers have- had more affinities with science than| 
with poetry. It would be difficftlt to find less poetic authors' 
than Locke, Hume, of Bentham, typical English philo-,, 
sophers. Hume called poets " liars Jby trade,” and mo^< 
English phil^ophers, though more polite, have not be^ 
much more ^preciative of poetry. In Germany, on the 
other hand, ther^ has always been a close relation between 
poetry and philosophy. The first question a Genhan asks 
about a philosopher is, “What is his Weltanschauung ?” — ‘ 
his world vision. We could naturally talk of the world 
vision of Shelley or Wordsworth, Browning or George 
Meredith ; there would not se%m to be much meankig in 
talking of the ” world vision ” of Locke or Hume or Bentham. 
Hence the great English po^s have more affinity to German 
than to pnglish philosophers, as is abundantly shown in 
Coleridge’s Biografhia Liter aria ; for in England* men go- 
to poetry for just that kind of inspiratidh and illumination 
which in Germany has largely been given by philosophy. 
This is evident throughout the hi^ory of German philo- 
sophy, but never more so than in the great period of German 
philosophy and poetry, the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. This is the age of the 
great philosophical poets, Schiller and Goethe, and of the 
philosophical school which has been called the school of 
romanticism. Only Germany could have produced ai 
philosophy which could be called romantic, and that Get-, 
many cotfld do, so is a mark dlike of the greatness and ofl 
the defects of her philosophical achievement. 

I 

German philosophy inay well be regarded as the 
characteristic contribution which Germany has made to 
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the common trea&urc ol title human ^irit, and tlmt fdr tvfO 
reasons'. Firstly, as we have $aid, metaphysical 
require for their production a union of qualities winch is 
found 'most strikingly in tlie Germans. Secondly, 
Germans express in philosophy .their world vision, and me 
difference in men’s world visions is largely, though not 
altogether, due to. the difference in men’s personalities. 
German philosophers at any rate have, more than any 
q|l^ers,' professed to iijterpret the ^^orld in the light of per- 
stoality. The characteristics they display Me described 
byFucken, himself a German-nr" a breadth aria universality 
which seek to throw away nothing but retain everything, a 
longing for system which forces all diversity into a single 
'complex, and thereby vigorously transforms things as they 
arq first discovered, an effort to find a standard within the 
soul and from that to understand the whole world ; in adl 
great movements and great dangers ; the danger of carrying 
dead ballast and of trying to reconcile the irreconcilable, the 
I danger of an overbold speculation which loses sight of 
' reality and blunts the immediate impression ; th§ danger, 
1. finally, of a formless subjectivity which buries itself in itself ; 

‘ with all this, however, a grand ipanner which raises thought 
* and life to a higher, level.”''" 

Two things are of special note in this catalogue — " a 
longing for system ” and " an effort to find a standard 
within the soul and from thence to understand the world.” 
For it b with the revolt of human freedom against the 
lifeless chains in which the mechanical system which the 
human mind erects in science threatens to bind it that 
German phUpso^hy is always concerned, and (krman 
philosophy itself shows a curious reflection of the struggle 
between overmastering system and freedom ill its own 
^history, where the assertion of the freedom of the spirit is 
'expressed in systems thems^ves»o!ten rigid and mechanical. 
“ The great movement of German, philosophy,” says ttte 
Hate Master of Balliol, ” was above all an attempt to find a 

* Bucket^ IfibBmamchatmngm fkr Cmsm Denhr^ p. 



pay through t^e moekra principte of sab^ective frM(|om-v 
very principle which produced the Reformation of the 
sixteenth and the Revolution of. the eighteenth century-*- 
jo 5. reconstruction of the intellectual and moral order on 
wJiich man's life had been baled in Ithe past.” ” It is a 
leading characteristic of German thought,” says HOffding. 
” from the mysticism of the Middle Ages onwards, that it 
asserts the independence, inwardness, and validity of 
spiritual life, and bases^its conception of the world op this 
assumption.,” Even Hegel, the most conservative of -aSl; 
German phild^Quhers, recurs again and again to the freedom 
of the spirit. ^Thus was raised,” he says in ah address 
on Luther, ” the last banner around which the nations, 
gather — ^the banner of the free spirit which, in apprehending’ 
the truth, still abides with itself — which, indeed, -can ocdy 
abide by itself as it apprehends the truth. This is the banner 
under which we serve and which we carry.” 

It is a curious paradox that service under such a banner, 
has never led to a great cojnprehension of political liberty, 
that Hegel, for example, in his political writings, abuses 
individualism and deifies the State — even the PrusMan Stater: 
before 1848. The explanation of thi? paradox is that 
freedom essentially implies something jram which the spirit' 
is free, whatever that something Ife — the power of sin orj 
circumstance, the devil or a mechanical woild. No doubt 
it is true, as German philosophers are never tired of point- 
ing out, that merely negative freedom is an abstract con- 
ception. ” I do not ask from what you are free, but for 
what you are free,” says Nietzsche. Nevertheless th^ nega- 
tive si4e of freedom is essential to it, just as someth^ 
be acted on is essential to action. The assertion of the 
freedom of thp spirit is of Inestimable value in face of 
a philosophy which began by conceiving nature as a* 
machine, and l^came so hypnotised by the consideration 
of the wonderful mechanism which it contemplated 
that it forgot that a machine hnplies a machinermak^r 
or' user, and that the lifelessness and rigidity of the 
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macl%e i^itaelf ah instruitfent of lil>arty to the spirit |hat 
uses it. But such an a^ertion, if it is not to defeat its 6wn 
pnds, must be a demonstration of the compatibility insthe 
Iworld'of freedom 'and mechanism, actor and circumstan'c^ 
if the. assertion of the; absoluteness of the spirit means that 
the spirit swallows up circumstance and spirit becomes the 
whole reality, then nothing iS left for the tree spirit to do 
and no material for it to work upon. It is important to 
show that nature is npt so alien spirit that it cannot 
bd •' compelled ” by the spirit ; it is fatal to conceive the 
world in such a way that the werk of the spipt^s thought to 
bo already done. Freedom implies that the spirit and the 
world in which it is to act are distinct though not alien. 
It implies that reality is a process of becoming, not some- 
thing whose nature is uniform and fixed. All the great 
fcerman philosophers, with the notable exception of Kant, are 
earnest mQnists, determined fo reveal the world as the ex- 
pression of one principle. The mystic longing for unity and 
Absoluteness tends to sweep away distinctions — at least to 
insist on their reconciliation; but distinctions and opposi- 
tions are* the breath of freedom and moral life. They 
are, no doubt, dis*linctions to be overcome, but between 
to be overcome and overcome there is all the world of 
difference. 

We may distinguish the great German philosophers by 
their different attitudes to this problem of the reconcilia- 
tion or compatibility of the freedom of the human spirit 
with the natural world as presented by science, and their 
jethica^ theories depend upon the way in which they solve 
the problem. For Germail ethical theories ’are always the 
f outcome of their metaphysics, and cannot be considered 
•separately. Kant was eontefit to show that Jhe two worlds 
pf science and of freedom were compatible. What under- 
laji^ the compatibility, or what was the real nature of the 
univesSe in which such compatibility was possible, be de- 
claied to be unknown aad imknowable. He was concerned 
to show the validity of each of the two principles of necieST 
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sary law and freedom im its own sphere, ^d to ii^v^it at 
diat. Metaphysics, in the sense of an apprehension of the 
real nature of the world as it transcends our experience, he 
gyjgued to be impossible, and for it substituted a criticismi 
of pure reason. His successorsMid not imitate his carition. 
Rather it seemed to them- ah affront to the absoluteness of 
the human spirit to declare thdt its knowledge was liniited, 
and, instead of thinking of the human spirit as set over 
against the nature in wl^iich it lives and acts, sought in it a 
key to the understanding of that nature. Fichte found that 
key in the nlhm^l nature of* man, Schelling rather in' his 
artistic activity, Hegel in man’s rational nature, "l^e result 
is that in Fichte and Schelling natural science really goes 
the board. Fichte reduces ever 3 dhing fo.the free Ego, and” 
in dismissing the non-spiritual world in which the self isito 
act, he leaves the self no ideal bilt the achievement of its 
own abstract freedom. Schelling endeavoured to^nstruct 
a philosophy of nature, and it was one which insisted on 
the absolute unity of subject and object, which made all 
distinctions unmeaning, and left no room for morality or 
science. Hegel made a notable and illuminating attempt to' 
display reason objectified in the world*of history, but in 
consequence had little patience with the actual display of 
individuaUty and all noble rebellidus action which is in- 
spired by the knowledge that the world as it is 15 not rational. 
The human spirit was instructed that it was so absolute 
that all reality was informed by its nature, and that, there- 
fore, discontent with and rebellion against that reality was 
ungrateful and vain. Ethics practically disappears ^as an- 
independent inquiry, and an understanding of the rational 
nature of the state takes its place. 

A philosojphy which seem! to teach that whatever m 
is right speedily produce^ a reaction. In Schopenhauer we* 
find the hatred of those Who say peace when there is jio 
peace expressing itself, in a passionate conviction of the 
reality df evil and pain. Against this gloomy background" 
the free activity of the spirit is but the keenest element In 
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the t^^ediy, and ‘the true aim of man becomes the d^ial 
and abh^ation of that fatal will to live, the cniehest 
invention of the blind wijll that rules the world. As^the 
oppoation between the individual will and the world ^ 
again recognised, an independent moral theory is again 
possible, but it is a theory of asceticism and abnegation. 
Lastly Nietzsche, whilst accejpting Schopenhauer’s account of 
the world and his hatred of ah optimistic rationalism, rejects 
Ihis abnegation of the jviU to live. ,jHis human spirit is one 
which has stripped itself of all illusions, needs.no support 
in the false assurance that the universe is its side, but 
is content'with the mere joy of living dangerously. If, then, 
,the earlier romantic philosophers tried to describe reality 
as though there ^as nothing that needed to be done by 
thafree spirit, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche describe it in 
a way that suggests that there is nothing that the world 
calls upoji us to do. The Tormer make nature and the 
spirit too akin for action, the latter make them too alien. 
Kant alone, just because he reused to enter into specula- 
tions as to the ultimate nature of the universe, whi^ con- 
tains both nature and man, both asserted the freedom of 
the spirit and left ii?a world in which to act. “ Two things,” 
he declared, ” fill the mind with ever new and increasing 
reverence and awe — thfe starry heaven above me and the 
moral law within.” 


II 

If we now try to consider the work of German philo- 
sophers more in detail, it is with no intention of giying an 
account of their work. A short account of great philosophy 
would be as unsatisfactory hs a short account of Shake- 
«peare. If Fichte's or Schopenhauer’s “ world-vision ” were 
briefly describe.d, it might well seem merely fantastical ; it 
would certainly seem arbitrary. , But read Fichte or 
-Schopenhauer, and follow their thought, and though yott 
tnay dissent from their conclusions apd think many of their 
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ii^fereitces «3ttwarranted,,yQu will have jtt^verthelep g|^e<J 
iO^mination and understanding, as you will have thought 
through with them certain aspects of feality, just as the 

f ad who reads or sees Hamlet with appreciation will ‘have 
!quired more understanding Wt oidy of Shakespeare's 
thought, but of human nature, though a summary of the 
play would have left him unihterested and unmoved. I 
propose only to consider how the general characteristics of 
German philosophy whij:h I have noticed, are exemplified 
in the work, of the different philosophers. 

German plji^sophers’may#be considered in four divisfons 
(the division is chronological, but otherwise rdugh and 
rather arbitrary ; still it will probably prove convenient). 
First Leibniz and Wolff, then Kant ; thirdly the romantic 
school, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and Schopenhauer, and 
lastly, German philosophy since 1850. 

Leibniz was bom in Leipzig in 1648, and died.in*i 7 i 8.1 
He was distingtiished by his prodigious learning and his 
versatility of mind. In the^eventeenth century it was still 
possible for one man to master all the science of the time. 
Leibniz was not only acquainted with the great mathe- 
matical achievements of the seventeentlf century, he him- 
self added to them in his discovery of the infinitesimal 
calculus. JEle also took a lively interest in the new dis- 
coveries in biology which the microscope was then making 
possible. He was well fitted, therefore, to make the first 
great attempt at what was to be the high task of German 
philosophy, the reconciliation of the results of modem: 
science, and especially of the new physical sciences,^ withH 
the assi^ptions of morals and •religion. * He was in his 
nature a great reconciler. Characteristic of him is the re- 
mark that iqpst philosophers ate right in what they affirm 
and wrong in what they deny. He even busied himsdh 
with plans for uniting Catholics and Protestants, and, whj^n 
that failM, for 'unitii^ the Lutheran and the Re|ormed 
Churches, 

His niust convincing and lasting contribution lo phUo^ 
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Sophy w»s his cfiticfem of the distinction between nSatter 
and motion which ha# been riiade by the physicists oj the 
time, and his argument, which was to be of growing; irii- 
portahce in the reconciliation of the claims of science 'and 
religion, that the nature of the real must be conceived ofas 
force and not as dead matter. . For the conception of a 
world of things we •should Substitute, he taught, a concep- 
tion of a world of centres of force', or,- as we now call it, 
'energy'. This argument was reinfyced and made the basis 
of a towering speculative construction through the import- 
ance attached by Leibniz to 4 he individuaj,/ He formd in 
the individual soul the pattern of realityT^d the reality 
of the soul consisted for him in its intem£d organisation as 
revealed in thought developing out of itself and not in its 
^connection with the external world. Hence we get the 
suggestive but fantastic doctrine of monads : that reality 
consists 4)f souls or monad#, that nothing else is real, and 
that therefore there is no coimection between one monad 
land another. "The monads Jiave no windows.” Hence 
follows the curious denial of the reality of the perception 
l^of the eKtemal world and the doctrine that all knowledge 
is a development from within, and yet is knowledge because 
each monad is representative of the world — a doctrine 
finally culminating iif the fantastic miracle qf a “ pre- 
established harmony.” God has so arranged that, although 
there are no windows in the soul and no perception of the 
outside world, yet the development of our soul is made to 
harmonise with the development of all other souls, and thus 
a knowledge of ourselves is at the same time a knowledge 
ibf the rest of tlie world*— and all this although the very 
.existence of a God who should arrange this elaborate har- 
jmitffiy is not really consisteift with the fundami|ntal doctrine 
'^df the single reality of the mona^. 

.^ Immanuel. Kant was bo^«at Konigsberg in 1724, and 
^V<^|a quiet, retired life in that fity, wlrere he yrms first 
and then professor till his death in i8q 4. Hi# 
firet wotk w£^ on physics. He was at first a disciifie of 
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NewtcMi and of Wolff, .who had reduced* the philosophy of 
^Leibniz to a formal and pedantic rationalism. ‘His early 
.works are largely directed towards a reconciliation of the 
principles of Newton’s physics with the philosophy of^Wolfi*. 
"*^6 influence of Hume and Rousseau gradually led him 
to a sense of larger and. more ultimate problems, and his 
great work, Critique of Pure Reason, was conceived in 
.1771 and published in 1781, when he was fifty-seven. It 
was followed by a Critique of Practical Reason, - dealing' 
with moral theory, in 1788, and a Critique of Judgment, \ 
dealing with^sthetics, in 1790; 

Kant is th? greatest of German philosophers, and yet, 
as we have suggested, he is not in all respects' typically 
German. He has the German love of ‘system and compre- 
hensiveness. There has seldom been such a . systenj^tic 
philosopher. His system was theught out as one, and he 
is never tired of insisting dh the necessarily systematic 
nature of the mason and the hopelessness of any procedure 
which is haphazard or consists of unrelated intuitions. 
All that he has to say has its allotted place in the general 
framework of his system, and he often seems .to Jthrust his 
thoughts into an abstract logical schefne which does not 
fit them. At the same time he has qone of that leaning 
towards SchwOrmerei which is fcund in most German 
philosopher^. He never seeks to obliterate’ distinctions ; 
he rather revels in them. There is in all his thought a 
certain stubborn caution which certainly none of his German 
successors have appreciated. They all took for granted that 
his philosophy was impossible as it stood, because it ended 
in a confession* of ignorance, in van assertion of the limita- 
tions of our knowledge, and a refusal to choose between 
pd^ible alt^ative views, and proceeded to " develop ’* it 
in various ways, which were not developments, but ccm* 
plete reversals of his chief doctrine. ^ 

Kant himself tells us that he was “ awakened %om his 
dcgmatic slumber ” by reading Hume, and to tlwsf end her 
agreed with Hume's distrust of dogmatic metaphysKs. 
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tte saw.Jl^ipwever, tlat Hume’s scepticism defeated itsell^ for 
it.claiJaed' to rrfute the very reading on which it was^ based. 
Furth^, it made not only mmphysics, but science, 
possible, and re4uced moi^ity to a mere play of feelmg. 
There were two- things whifch Kant, for all his criticisJlf 
[never doubted — the' validity, of the matberaatical sciences 
land the supremacy of the moral law over Jtil vagaries of cir- 
'icximstance. These, he held, -were the deliverance of reason, 
hnd, if reason were utterly discredited, as it had been by 

* Hume, these would have to go : yet in the sphere of dog- 
, matic metaphysics, reason, JCant. held, 1^ discredited 

itself, for the use of reason in that sph^ seemed only 
to lead tb continual and hopeless contradictions. He sug- 
^gested, ' therefore, that it was essential to discover whether 
th^e were limits fo the use of reason. His work is critical, 
but, though critical, not negative. The result of the 
Critique of Pure Reason is tc^vindicate the sphere of reason 
in science, in our knowledge of the world* as we know it 
in experience, to deny any power of knowledge in matters 
that transcend experience, such as the being of God and the 
nature o^ the soul, and to distinguish between the spheres of 
science and of mo»al action in such a way as to show the 
[compatibility of the principle of necessary connection which 
[is the basis of science «ind the principle of freedom which 
|is the basis of morality. He thus compensates reason for 
the denial of its power of knowing the supersensible by 
asserting its supremacy in matters of practice. 

To attempt even an outline of Kant’s argument would 
be impossible in an article such as this. It is sufficient for 
our pftrpose to nbte that he vindicates the .use of reason in 
» science by making a distinction between the form and the 
^hMitt«r of knowledge. He puts his point very clearly in 
•one passage when be says that we can ohly understand 
mttire if we ask her to answpr questions which we ourselves 
.%med. The form of our questions is*dictated by the 

* naturl of reason within us. It comes from us, and not . 
trom thinp, and the form of the questions naturally dietaiNs 



ti^ {<Snte of the answer. , We can only know things in so’ 
fajf as they supply answers that will fit into the form t>f our. 
questions. Science consists of the answers which we get 
ironfour interrogation of nature; ‘the form .of sciencefthat 
iPiil the a priori part of sciendb, comes not from nature, 
bht from us. The. matter., however, comes from nature, 
noft from us, and the matter cannot be anticipated, but only 
known by empirical observfition-, and is given, in Kant’s 
terminology, not by the ^understanding but in perception. 
All knowledge involves these two elements, form and matter,) 
or the operation of those two.faculties, understanding a*id| 
perception. Re^on, therefore, can give knowledge only in 
regard to what is given in perception. When it attempt's to 
come by a priori methods to conclusions as to the nature, 
of what transcends experience, there can only be the fonp, 
and not the matter, and form without matter is meaning- 
less. The principle of necessary connection is a principle 
used by the understanding in co-ordinating and coming to 
know the diverse matter presented to the senses in percep- 
tion. Without it our experience would be but a chaos of 
unconnected data. It is, therefore, in Kant’s wprds, a 
principle of the possibility pf experience? Yet it is only 
used to connect what we have experienced in separate 
discrete moments. Let '‘us suppose, for example, that 
change is a Continuous process. Its complete’ continuity 
cannot be apprehended by us. We can only observe diffe- 
rent stages at different moments. If we are to imderstand 
our experience at all, we must learn to connect rightly a 
stage seen at this moment with a stage that is in the past. 
In doing that, in* finding out whether A r&ther than^ is 
the cause of C, we must be governed by our perception of 
A, B, and C. The details of any causal law come from 
experience. But* the real nature of the connection between 
two stages that we see is not known, only tb.at this stage 
is to be connectell with that rather than with a thir^^^anqt 
the general principle of necessary connection is not Jot' 
exp^enc^, but is presoribed by us to i^ture in th^ fcsrm of 
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^the ^ues^ion by 'which we interrogate it. The validity of 
the principle of causation in science does not warrant^us in 
asserting that things re^y are determined, and that there 
is no’* such thing as freedom. We know nothing aS t<y the 
real connection' of things ifti themselves. If, therefore, 
have any other reason for belieying in freedom, science at 
least has nothing .to say •against it. When we consider 
moral actipn and moral judgment, we find that the notion 
of moral obligation implies that there is a way in which 
we ought to act which is quite in(^ependent of how we may 
in 'fact act, and we cannot ?ay that we h^e done wrong 
.without ‘implying that we might, if we had so willed it, 
-have ddne right. For Kant the conception of freedom or 
^utoriomy, as we call it, is the fundamental assumption of 
^njorality,^ and its validity is quite compatible with the 
fvalidity of the principle of necessary connection in the 
fsphere of science. No dotlbt there must be something in 
the real nature of things in virtue of which we both can 
connect what we see of things by the principle of causation 
and can be ourselves free in action. \^at that is, however, 
we do <not know, and, according to Kant, cannot know, 
and there is no fese in trying to find it out. Morality im- 
plies the freedom of the will, but we cannot understand that 
freedom, for understanding means connecting;; and is con- 
cerned with what we see, and freedom is the activity of the 
real self, which is supersensible. In moral action, then, the 
real nature of man, which, to the mere observer, is hidden 
behind the way he looks and his outward action, is mani- 
fested though it cannot be imderstood. The moral law, 

g ' ig thus that“in which man is free from, the chain of out- 
d circumstance, is not derived from facts, and is pde- 
dent of what a man’<s inclinations or circumstances 
j be. 

iCsuit does not, however, ba^ his argument for freedom 
on t^e personal conviction that each man may have in 
hhnsi^ that he is free. If that were done, every strong 
Ipiersoaal conviction would claim to be the utterance of 
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reason, and a man’s con^c^ion that he was would 
n«*fed no further demonstration. Morality i for Kant al^y^ 
m^ans mutual obligation, and it is displayed not in our 
personal feelings or convictions, but in our relations Vjvith 
yak fellows. Moral judgments iinply that we judge others’ 
a% we would have them judge ourselves’, that we expect no 
more from others than we would»have them expect from us, 
that we regard ourselves as being responsible to them as 
they are responsible to us.‘ This is the essentially moral 
attitude, and the ftfinciples of action .derived from it must 
be supreme over all mer^ inclination or pressure of circum- 
stances. If, Kaflt says, we are, as anthropologists, trpng, 
to understand a man’s actions, we may explain them by 
pointing to the force of habits or of inherited character or 
of circumstance. As moralists, in judging others as 
would ourselves, we must recognise that such considerations 
are not to the point. They are*irrelevant to the rightnessj 
or wrongness of action. ^ 

The supreme principle of morals is called by Kant thei 
categorical imperative. It *is distinguished from h 3 rpo-| 
thetical imperatives, such as "If you want to be^well or 
happy or successful, do so and so.” Themioral imperative 
is preceded by no " if.” It is based on the moral relation of 
man with his fellows and is thus formulated by Kant : 
" Always act so that you can will that the maxim of your 
action should be a universal law.” 

Kant’s moral theory is often condemned as abstract 
and impossible. It is true that he somet^es seems to 
think that we can discover what we ought to do on any 
occasion by merely asking whether it is in accordance tvith; 
the categorical imperative. The fact is that there is no nae 
priori way of discovering what we ought to do, no rule which 
will dispense us from the responsibility of individual morail 
judgment. The moral wHFhjis got to will something, it ha$ 
to recognise thatrfrom the moral point of view some ^^oia 
are g6od and others bad! Nevertheless Kant has cowepliy: 
descisbed the fundamental basis from which all moral 
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ju(%};nenls start ,'th^ mutual relatipn of moral Man 

is to regard himself as a member of a kingdom of ends ; he is 
1 0 “ |reat humanity in his own person and in that of others 
[as ah end, never merely as a means.” That principle^ will, 
not of itself always tell u#what we ought to do, bUtlf^B 
a sure n^ative test. If we claim for ourselves rights Vdiich 
we are not prepared to allow to others, ff we refuse duties 
which we exact from others, we are flouting the elementary 
'principles of morality. ^ 

• In the Critique of Pure Reason Kant offer? a refutation 
of 'all theoretical proofs of the existence ^f God. Specu- 
lative theology is an attempt to apply the principles of 
the understanding, which have meaning only in reference 
to experience, to ‘that which transcends experience. The 
fundamental principles of speculative theology, the freedom 
of the will, the immortality of the soul, and the existence 
of God, can neither be proVed nor disproved by the under- 
standing. In morality, however, we are concerned with 
something which transcends ^nd is independent of experi- 
ence, and morality, therefore, may give us a basis for theo- 
logy, though knowledge cannot. Morality implies, as we 
have seen, that ^Ve are free. ,It also implies that the dif- 
ference between right and wrong extends beyond our human 
existence ; it implies •that the difference between right and 
wrong has* a more than human significance — it implies 
the existence of a moral God. The principles which specu- 
lative theology sought to prove are, according to Kant, 
postulates of moral action. We must act as though the 
will^were free, the soul immortal, and as though God existed, 
[Religion, then,' depends* not on the intellect, but on the 
will. Speculative theology is impossible, but ’ practical 
ftbedlc^ is not. The practical reason is for Kant suprChie 
over the theoretical. He ” limited reason to make room 
^or faith,” ^d faith dor Kanl did not mean believing 
thmgii on inst^cient evidence, but the cdifidence didplnyed 
In njction. 

' The chitef difficulty in Kant's philosophy is tht sha#|i 
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distinction he made between the two worWs of kifowledge 
an(f of action, or of appearances and of things in themselves. 
Can «ye believe that we have no knowlMge of reality’^ or 
we . are concerned only witjji appe^ai^bes? All that 
Ka^t has shown is that there can be no *« priori knowledge 
of reality, and that we can only Jfmow things from what we 
i^see of them. That justifies a distinction between a thing 
as it is and what we know of it, for the determinations of 
any one thing are infinite* and our knowledge must always 
be finite. Nevertheless we can still say that the more J^^e 
know, the more we are comidg to know of the real. If 
Kant’s argument is sound as against a priori knowledge of 
reality, it is surely not sound as against empirical know- 
ledge. If we cannot know God by a priori reasoning, we 
can surely maintain that we can corne to know Hitri as HS 
is revealed in experience and history. , ^ . 

Kant did not .consider this possibility, mainly iJecausc 
he was examining only a priori knowledge ; and he would 
still have maintained that theology was concerned with 
what transcended experience, and could, therefore, not be 
known empirically. If we seek to draw conclusions as toi 
the nature of the universe frOm what we know of parts of 
it, we are not knowing but forming JjiypOtheses which we 
cannot verify. . With such procedure he was not .concerned. 
There is, however, a further difficulty — that, instead of 
saying that we only know things as they appear, and that 
they are more than they appear — a justifiable position — 
Kant often, or indeed usually, says that we know appear- 
ances as though an appearance were a mental entity,* an 
impression produced on our mind by a thing. It was op^, 
therefore, for a critic who accepted the position that we 
only knew appearances — i.e. something that is mental — to 
question the assumption ef things in themselves whicffi 
produced them. .This was actually the line ’of devdop-* 
ment taken by German* philosophy. Kant had made a 
distinction l^tween what the mifid contributed to k^vf- 
ledge and the data which it received. His critics pointed 



outIkhM the data, were only sensations, and that th^e wet^f as 
mtidi mental as anything else ; that the distinction between 
whai is given and what is produced by the mind was a 
distinction wi^iin jthe mind. The object, then, was fRff 
to be thought of as’ the non-mental as opposed to the mind, 
but as that which the mind nu^t think as opposed tb what 
it or may not think: — that in itself over which it has 
no cmitrol as opposed to that over which it has control. 

Fichte (i782-i8i4) is the first'representative of this line 
^fw.thought. He protested ^against the absurdity of the 
thing in itself as a gratuitous assumption, which was the 
great flaw in Kant’s philosophy, and maintained that both 
the subject and object in knowledge were to be thought of 
as mental or spiritual, that the distinction of subject and 
object was a distinction between the individual ego and 
what limited it. With this position he combined Kant’s 
doctrine of the supremacy of the practical reason, and taught 
that the essence of the self lay in acting and willing — in 
ovCTComing the limitations ^(ith which it is confronted in 
knowledge. The self finds itself confronted with what 
seems to be other than self, limiting and restraining its 
^activities. In action this opposition is overcome and com- 
plete reality manifested. Therefore we must conceive of 
reality as a.self that is active, differing only frbm ourselves 
*in not being finite and limited, or in having overcome the 
I limits by which we are hampered — being, in short, a tra- 
scendental self or ego. Our duty is to get rid of all limita- 
tions, all limiting desires or hampering of circumstance 
which keep usf finite, a,nd develop the fjrll freedom of the 
spirit which is complete reality. Fichte’s philosophy would 
seem a monument of egoism but for his insistence on f the 
distinction between the empirical self and the transcendental. 
All that we ordinarily call Jhe world as opposed 'to our- 
' selves he would not call ^ illusion. It> is real enough as 
I that- which limits or is other than our actual empirical 
^Ves. Illusion only arises if we think that its nltini^ 
nati^ is alien to us, if we do not realise that an^ Concept 
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tion pf it as merely a limlit is abstract and unmeadjmg^ that 
it4s a transcendental self. Fichte is, in fact, interpreting 
all mality in the light of what we find in ourselves. We are 
'tai begin by distinguishing beivjpen appearance and reality i 
within us, and to find the real in our moral will, and jndgei 
evfcrj^hing else^ hy' that standard. However much Fichte 
miy have thought he was following Kant, his whole method 
ai^ spirit of philosojphising differs from Kant’s as completely 
as could well be imagiifed. He finds in moral action^ as 
he conceived it, something completely intelligible and satis- 
f3dng, and says that reality fe therefore of that natufe-r-a 
method of procedure which contradicts Kant's whole 
teaching. Further, it is to be noted. that, although he 
follows Kant in making the moral nature 'of man supreme, 
his system really undermines morality ; for the self,' inter- 
acting not with other selves, hut with the transcendental 
self, has little cpncem for that respect for mutuad ‘rights 
and duties which for Kant wais the foundation of the moral* 
law. Morality becomes the assertion of the will that it 
will be free — an empty and dangerous abstraction. 

The romantic tendency which is a^jparent ifl pichte 
became more pronounced nn Schelling (1775-1854). H« 
concerned himself with the implications of moral confiictl 
and sought to expound nature as the revelation of the 
spirit. Art, which is inspired with the consciousness 01 
harmony between the mind and nature, was for him the 
highest form of knowledge, and he attempted to evolve a 
philosophy of nature which drew its material from art, and 
not from science. The result was not of great value,* Art 
cannot be called upon to do the work of science, and Schel- 
ling’s philosophy of nature consists of somewhat vague 
generalities in which all distinctions are obliterated—*' the 
night in which all cows are black,” as Hegel called it. 

Hegel (1770-11831) is the* greatelt of the romantic j^lulo 
sophers. He recognised from the first the dangers of . the 
subjectivism of Fjchte and the indiscriminate, vaguen^ of 
Selling, ang aet hiinself to g^'ve an account of reality 
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whiclt .w^uld do justice to the richness and diversity of 

concrete fact and yet assert the essential unity of the world. 

For ^fan the real is the rational and the rational is the ipal. 

His^ test of ratiofeality is comcreteness, and he adds that tha 

concrete is only reached through abstrlkions whichi are 

overcome. Thought is alwjiys abstract to begin with, bat 

each .abstraction refutes itself and leads to its opposite. If, 

like Fichte, we seek all reality in ourselves, we must so 

conceive the self thafr it becomes the world, and there is no 

room for the self as distinguished from the world. The 

subject is only known as ov3r against the object, and the 

object as over against the subject ; each taken in itself is 

abs^acf, taken both together and yet distinguished they 

are con^te, and real. The intelligible is not, then, to be 

discovered by our looking into ourselves alone and using 

what we find there as a key to what is outside, but by our 

looking* also into the world as we know it and find it to 

be rational. Not abstract reasoning, but study of the world, 

will accomplish the task of philosophy. What wq see of 

the world at any one moment, or by the various methods 

of science ‘and intuition, is abstract and imperfect. We 

know it as real in so far as wfe see it to be rational, and 

philosophy's business ^is to display the rationality of the 

real as it is presented to us in science and in history. 

Hegel was a man of immense knowledge and patience. 
He conceived the task of philosophy to be the thinking ^ 
ge^r, the seeing in their mutu^ relation, all the various 
facts presented in isolation by the separate science^ Science, 
he h^d, is necessarily abs^ct, because it concerns itself 
with one aspect of reality ^ a time, and studies only that. 
Yet these different aspect^ do not exist in abstraction, 
they are all part of one concrete whole, and if we want to 
know things as they really are we must strive to see them 
in their relation to one another and to, the whole. For 
this task, the task of justifying history and fact to reason, 
Hegel v?aS eminently fitted, and in the success with which 
he achieved it lies the great and abiding value of his work^ 
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thought through air immense mass of^facts^whjch to 
ntost men are only half understood because they are only 
s^ in isolation; No one can read a book like the lectures 
we|L ^Esthetic or f^ose on the Philosophy of History withouti 
feeling the filumfeiation of Hegel’s mind... When he is.deal- 
i]|g with facts ^d exhibiting' to us their rationality and 
showing us how seeming opp(»itions can be overcopie, we 
can only appreciate his wisdom ; only we must insist that 
if the task of philosophy is to be so conceived, facts must be ' 
there for philosophy to understand. ' There are times when 
Hegel himself insists on' this.* " Philosophy, as the thought 
of the world,” he says in a famous passage, "’,does not 
appear until reality has completed its formative process.^ 
and made itself ready. History thus . corroborates the 
teaching of the conception that only in the maturity* of 
reality does the ided appear, as counterpart to the red,f 
apprehends the^ real world in its substance, and ste-pes it* 
into am intellectual kingdom. When philosophy paints its 
grey iq grey, one form of life has become old, and by means';^ 
of grey it cannot be rejuvenated but only known. The owl 
of Minerva wings its flight only when ^e shades of night 
are gathering,” and again,* “ To apprehend what is is the 
task of philosophy, because what is is reason. As for the 
individual everyone is a son of his time : so philosophy i 
dso is its time apprehended in thoughts. ’ It is just as 
foolish to fancy that any philosophy can transcend its 
present world, as that an individual could leap out of his 
time or jump over Rhodes, If a theory transgresses its 
time, and builds up a world as it oughl; to be, it an 

existence merely in the unstable ’element of opinion, which 
gives room to every wemderin^ fancy,” ‘ 

Philosophy in this view should surely be represented as 
something essentially imijerfect and as in a state of develop-* 
ment, for all philosophers hre soils of their- time, and the 
world in which they live is still changing, ,and they, are 
limited in their Jhnowledge even of the world of theic own 
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time. •HoW are we to know wheil tl^e world has " comfe 
to maturity " ? Hegel unfortunately sometimes writes as 
tho\;^|i his philosophy were final, as though in the 
ning of the ninefteenth cen|ury the world were cotnplet*- 
andf had ^nly to be known. His insistence that we cottld 
know nothing which was nof. real, produced the conviction 
that there was nothing real which we could not know, and 
thsat the empirical limits of the human mind and its definite 
place in the time series coidd somehow be transcended in 
phil<»ophy. The result is that when facts will not fit into 
his JogicaJ Scheme, he often sterns *to say, '* So much the 
worse for- the facts,” that he tends to confuse the process of 
•knowledge by which we come to know a reality which has 
^een true all the time with the process of chan|fe in things, 
and so to' substitute for the concrete individual facts a 
scheme of abstract categories For all Hegel’s realism there 
l^as in him much of that German love of the transcendent, 
4 that impatience with the limitations of time and place that 
thinks the understanding of the end to be attained the 
same as the attaining of it, and the ideal more real than 
the actu^, ■ Hegej is not to be tempted away from the 
actual by the ideal, but he sometimes insists, in spite of 
the most manifest facts^that the actual is its<^ already ideal. 

In no region was this transcendental tendency* of Hegel’s 
more unfortunate than in ethics. For, as we have said, 
a morality which is not founded on opposition, on the con- 
trast between what is and what ought to be, between the 
actual and the ideal, is worse than useless. Hegel in his 
revolt against abstract ideals refused to devote a separate 
in<iniry to moral theory, *and so put what he has. to say 
about ethics in his Ph^sop^y of Right, his analysis of the 
l^^te. For only in society and under the •government by 
'^4he atatfe is the concrete moral life possible, In the state 
"htorajlty h^ gut itself mkde actual and realised. The state 
ife«i^fpre fe God walking upon earlh.” 

did good service by insisting on the moral nattu?® 
dhe >atate, but his dkhke pf any id^ which was not con- 
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c^ete made l|im sometidies preach only a politic^ morality, 
Efut the morality that is &corporated in political institu- 
tions can never represent more than the average natality 
•ot the citizens of the state. ']^at state vfill be in a p&rlou^ 
plight some at least of whose citizens -have not higher, ideal^ 
than the law recognises, who .are not in revolt against the 
state as it is for love.of the state as ft ought to be. The 
political doctrines of natural right may suffer from being 
abstract, but they are bf ineslKmable' service in la3dng down 
a standard by which the state itself is to be judged. Hegel's 
idealisation of the actual made him in practice a defender 
of the Prussian state and an opponent of the German 
Liberalism which was seeking to reform it. The doctrine 
of the free spirit was perverteji into that vile defence of 
tyranny which tries to persuade the man who is strug^ing 
against oppression that he is free already. "That roar, 

‘ What seek ypu ? ’ is of t3nrants in all da5rs.’' 'T'here is 
no great difference between the state in Hegel’s accounts of 
if and that modem German apotheosis of the state which 
is prepared in the name of the state to destroy all that 
makes the state worth having. 

The philosophy of H^el was supreme in all German 
universities i#the first half of the jiineteenth century. It& 
combination of realism and transcendenta^m, however, 
led to a division among his followers, some of whom en- 
deavoured to make his ” world vision ” less pantheistic anq 
more theological, while others, notably Marx, emphasized 
the realistic side of his teaching, and .prepared the way fo| 
that materialism which was fostered by the great ifeviva| 
of science in the nineteenth century. A more immediate 
reaction, however, against l^s whole philosophy appears 
in Schopenhauer. Schopenhauer {1788-1860) is a Romantic 
philosopher, for he finds in his own experience the key to 
the universe. .He is in complete revolt against the assumjK 
tion which had dominated all his predec^ors. thuf of thel 
ratkmaliiy of the universe. That assumption, he thought,] 
had made men deny the most obyiofis facts of pain and evD.| 
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Hitxise^ intiensdy conscious of suffeiii]^ and discojfd in hiiti- 
self, and keenly sympathetic with sufiaings in others, hO 
felSt the existence of pain and evil the most evident of fac|s. 
If the* assumption that the* universe was rational meant 
that tJiat fact was explained away, that only showed the 
futility of the assumption. ‘ , 

Sdiopenhauer was, therefore, an anti - intellectualist. 
Ifc went back to Kant and accept^ Kant’s doctrine of 
the limits of human reason. The understanding he taught 
is concerned only with ideas, and tells us nothing of the 
nature of the world. But he differed from Kant in holding 
that we know the nature of the world. Its reality is 
will. It 'is revealed in the striving and restlessness within 
us and in art, especially in music, which is concerned not 
with ideas but with will. Since Schopenhauer distinguishes 
sharply between will and Inte^ect, his will is only a striving, 
irrational and blind. We are all the products of this blind 
will which is the world. We live not because we know that 
the liife is good, but because thet will impels us. When we 
understand the truth, and see that the will is evil, we shall 
Ifeam to deny it. |Quiescence, then, is the true end of life, 
and sympathy and asceticism » the principles of virtue. 
Actions ^ good in* so far as they are selfless, in so far as 
they deny that restless' will to live which is implanted in 
us for our misery. 

Sch(^enhauer's philosophy is perhaps more subjective 
thim any other, a vivid and powerful expression of his own 
temperament in the guise of an account of reality. It is 
in its poetic qualit;jes that its value consists, in its expression 
of one side of life which jfhilosophy had tended to .ignore, 
and in its noble refusal to deny facts because they are 
dba^eeable. 

Since Schopenhauer there havf been no names in Cler- 
ic "philosophy fit to rank with the grea^ names of the 
e^ of the sixteenth mid the beginning of the ninetetnith 
cefituiy, The rapid growtii of science led to a reactl^ 
Against the Romantic scfiocd which ^pressed itseH in 
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mfteiiatUsm- Dissiitisfa«tion with Hi^el has lei t^^a re* 
Kantian philosophy and to renewed attempts to 
reconcile ip one “ world vision ” the mechanical assmnp- 
tic^s of science and the chiimS jf religion and ethics. * As ai 
wltole, however, there has been'in Gerjnan philosophy.sincel 
1850 great induj^try and knowledge but little vision. Much] 
seiSous and valuable work has ’been done in the history of 
philosophy, and more specially' in experimental psychology. 
Tl|ere is no one among recent German philosophers to 
coibpare in creative thought and illumination with Bergson, j 
and the most interesting and Iruitful development of HSgel’s 
philosophy does not come from Germany, but from Italy, 
in the work of Croce and Gentile. 

Nietzsche perhaps deserves some separate notice. He 
is very different from most German philosophers, for -he 
has no system, and indeed^ abhorred systems. It is 
doubtful whether he ought to be considered as a philosopher 
at all ; for a philosopher surely seeks truth by thinking, and 
at any rate tries to be consistent. Nietzsche finds truth| 
in isolated intuition, and cares nothing for consistency. 
He followed in his writing not German bpt French models,' 
and most of his works «are written in short isolated 
paragraphs, often extremely enlightening and suggestive, 
but not fopning or being meant to torm a coherent whole. 
His greatest work. Thus Spake Zoroaster, ‘is manifestly 
poetry, and poetry of a very high order. When he tries 
to expound his pMosophy as a thesis, as in The Genealogy 
of Morals, what he has to say is of ve^y little value. 

Nevertheless he has, though not a system, a "ijrorld 
vision, ’\he is in the Romantic tradition, and he has a teach* 
ing about morality which is interesting and has had a great 
influence. , 

Nietzsche is most eai^ily imderstood as an inverted 
Schopenhauer. He accepted Schbpenhauer^ account o£| 
the world 4s evd and alien to man, accepted also his unfor-* 
t)matj»> identification of Christianity with as^ticismt 4 )tit 
ifeyolt^^ against his pesrimism and his d^n^ of the irillj; 
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to live. (The behaviour which Sfhop^auer praises he 
conderbisv Asceticism and Christiajiity are foun^d on the 
denial of life. Courage and daring, then, are the nobl^t 
of virtues. Man’s greatness consists not in obeying or* in 
acquiescence, but in creatioA — and the greatest creation is 
the creation of moral' values.. Life is a cpntinual revaluing 
of values, a new creating of 'values by thef great man, who 
is, not supported by a moral umverse or by the morality 
of his fellows. For .Nietzsche’s paorality is essentially 
aristocratic; democracy he hates. Like his Romantic pre- 
dece^rs (for he is essentially, a Rgmantic) he interpreted 
the world by himself. Truth is got by daring, and the true 
view of .the world is that which it takes most daring to 
■ believe. Nietzsche’s views have been much perverted. 
TT^y haye been taken to support all these tendencies in 
modem German thought which he most hated. Yet it is 
the fault of his teaching that it lends itself so easily to per- 
version. He himself attacked a perversionr of Christianity. 
Perverted Christianity is nothing to perverted Nietzschian- 
ism : for if his teaching is made into a doctrine, and the 
•poetry t^ken out of it, it can be made to contain little more 
rthan that silly mfeunderstanding of Darwinism which has 
been invoked to defend violence and greed and to condemn 
co-operation and brothcrliness. The value of his work lies 
not in the doctrines which it inculcates — these are neither 
consistent nor profound — but in its fine exploration of the 
possibilities of courage. We might apply to him, as to all 
German philosophers, words which are used by Hoffding 
of Schopenhauer : “ Every important individuality is a 
point of view foV the human race from which men catch 
aght of possibilities and aspects of existence w;hich would 
otherwise have escaped them.” 

Nietzsche broke with the great tradition of German 
^bilc^ophy. The long atruggle.tfetween the attempt to be 
|a|l-comprehensive, to form a system which would take fn 
the facts and yet do justice to t&e fieedom of the spitit^ 
fhSfi his time broken down. The amassers, of facts' have 
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little vision, and the se^ of visions no foundation for his 
vision but his own fiery spirit. The lifelessness- of^much 
mpdem., German learning, and the shallowness and incon- 
sistency of much of Nietzsche’s thought, for all his «tra- 
ordinary flashes of insight, maltes us. reafise how great a 
thing had been th^ combijqiation of system and rom$ntlcism . 
in earlier Germafl philosophy. •We in this country are not 
in , much danger of suffering from the defects of German 
philosophy. Our spirit^ revolts against them too- easily. 
The saving grace of humour and the distaste for the im- 
practical will keep us frpm following their guidance blindly. 
We are perhaps in more danger of being blind to their great 
qualities, their thoroughness and their daring of ‘thought, 
which have made German philosophy a powerful instrument 
of inspiration and illumination. 
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GENERAL 

The aim of this chapter is to give some indication of the 
magnitude of the contributions \thich German investigators 
have made to Science (in the conventional sense), especially 
during the last hundred years. We have sought to illustrate 
the state of the case mainl/ as regards Biology, Physics, 
and Chemistry.^ Of the abstract science of Mathematics, it 
would require genius to speak profitably nf a ske^cli of this 
sort, so we have given a list bf about half a hundred of the 
great mathematicians, classified accQrdirig to nationality. 
As to the Applied Sciences (such as Medicinq, Forestry, 
Engineering, and Agriculture) we have not been able to 
do more than give a few illustrations. Perhaps it will tend 
to clearness if we borrow from another inquiry a map of 
the sciences, and this is the more appropriate since it is 
characteristic of the German mind to be orderly, to kive! 
things classified and systematised. This feature may be 
in part a traditional inheritance^ from the Encyclopaedists ; 
it may adso indicate a particular kind of inteUectual tem- 
perament, eager to map out everything methodically (which 

* Our indebtedness t* Men’s History of Europtan Thovghf in iht Nisuiwsth 
Contury (4 vob., 1896-1914) is gtatefiiily acknowledged. We have also utflised 
t>ifo of our previous studies — Tke Stimrs ^Ai/!((Blackie, 1899), and ThtPrt^prts$ 
^ Stime* (Chanabets, 1902). 

« IT 
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^ From the author’s Introduction to Science, Home University Library. Williams & Norgate. 
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may or may not mean luftidly) ; it may dso express, %hat 
many busy men recognise, that orderliness is a condit|pn 
of efficiency. It is probable, in any case, th%t the Gentians 
in their normal^ condition have 4he most orderly minds in& 
Europe. In this respect Herliert Spencer may be* re- 
garded as thoroughly Gerhian,, though very divergent in 
other ways, for instance in hi? ignorirfg of the literature 
of the subject he discuSsed.- It may be regrettable, .but it* 
seems more or less true, that there is not much appetite in 
Britain for methodical systematisation. 

Many of us have been accustomed in the past to think 
gratefully^ and to speak enthusiastically of the contributions’ 
which hate been made to science by Geman investigators, 
and it is possible that the gratitude and 'the enthusiasm < 
have been overdone. The aim of this chapter i? to r8-5 
consider the facts of the case iij a scientific mood. In so 
doing we have sought to avoid vague generalisations, 
especially of depreciation (too many of which are in cur- 
rency), and to keep close t© particular investigators and 
their achievements. We have thrown our study into his- 
torical form, so that the contributions ipade by •various 
nationalities may be in a* general way compared. We 
emphasize the words “ in a general way/’ for it does not 
seem to us at all feasible to weigh th% merits of individual 
investigators against one another. 

Let us make a provisional comparison : — 


Newton 
Harvey 
Dalton 
Darwin 
Gi^aham 
Faraday 
Clerk Maxwi 
Kelvin . 
Spencer 
Joule . < 
Huxley 
Hooker 
Lankbster 


ELL 


. Leibniz. 

. A. VON Humboldt. 
. Bunsen. 

» Kepler. 

. Liebig. 

^ . Clausius. 

. BcJltzmann. 

. Helmholtz. 

. ‘Lotze. 

. Mayer. 

, Haeckel. 

. Sachs. 

. Johannes MOllsr, 
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chxn . 

* 

t 

f 

Gauss. 


Jenner . ■ . 

• 


Behring. 

Almroth Wright 

• 


Ehrlich. 


J. J. Thomson . 

• 

» 

Kirchhoff. 


Ross . * ... 

i 

• 

Koch, f 


Davy . . 


• 

Weber. 


F. M. Balfour . 

• 

• 

Rcru^. 


. Foster . 

• 

• 

Ludwig. 


Lister . 

• 


Virchow. 


Galton. . , . 

• 


Weismann. 


William Smith. . 

• 

€ 

SUESS. 


GOODSIR 

• 


Gegenbaur. 


$TOKES . 

« 

• 

» 

Cantor. 


Lloyd Morgan . 

• 

• 

Wundt. 


Fitzgerald . 

• 


Hertz. 


Lodge . . 

4 

4 

Ohm. 


Burdon-Sanderson 



Du Bois-Reymond. 


Such parallel lists are interesting and even instructive, 
but too much must not be made of thpm. There is no 
agreement as to which men should be weighed against one 
another, as to whether we should consider the investigator’s 
mental ability or his influence on the thought of the age, 
as to tlie valuesvof the various discoveries, and so on. We 
cannot attain to this kind of*comparative anthropometry. 
Our question here is less ambitious and probably more 
useful : Tq what discoveries and to what developments of 
ideas have German investigators contributed in such a way 
that their influence on science has been formative and 
lasting? We shall see that the answer must be, “To a 
great many.” 

We have perhaps overloaded our survey with names and 
references, but this has “been done in thd hope of touching 
m4ny threads of recollection in our readers’ minds, and 
of lessening the risk of errSr in the general conclusion. We 
may be wrong in many an indiy.dual case, for instance, in 
our estimate* of the pafitt played by Goethe in the develop- 
ment of morphology, or of the importance of Weisittaw in 
relaticm to the study of heredity, but the probable error 
diminishes with the number of cases considered^unless, in^ 
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deed,, there is some fatal t»ias throi^hout, of whidi we are, 
of cOrurse, unconsciovis. 

,We must admit our failure to discriminate between ra<ie 
and nationality, and it is with nationality that we have 
dealt. As the difficulty applies *to Britain, France, Russia, 
America, and so ,on, as well as to Germany, it is possible 
that the justness of the comparative impression may not be 
greatly affected. Perhaps the greatest difficulty is in regard 
to the Jewish element i» the various nations, for the Jews 
have been extraordinarily inventive aiid independent, espe- 
cially in certain departments, such as physiology agid path-' 
ology. As we have not been able to discriminate .the 
Jewish strain, we have probably given the various nation- 
alities considerably more than they deserve.* 

Another difficulty applies especially to recent investiga- 
tions, on which Time has not pronounced a verdict : the 
most momentous discoveries may be lying within our ken, like 
dry seeds whose promise and potency not even the wisest can 
discern. Who in 1866 would hjive said that one of the greatest 
of biolo^cal discoveries had been recently made and published 
in the Moravian town of Briinn ? And it js curiou# that in 
the second volume of his History of Civilisation, published 
two years after The Origin of Species, Buckle lamented the 
absence in science of any recent gSneralisation of much 
magnitude ! ' 

Needless to say, we hold no pro-Teuton brief, but it 
seems to us that injustice has been done by some of the 
recent depreciations of what Science owes to German in-n 
vestigators. It is to be feared that old scieijtific friendstdpsfl 
will never be renewed, but for thfe sake of generations to 
come, the ideal of a world-wide republic of science must not 
be relinquished. , ' 

Deplore as we may wha^t Germany has done in brin^g 
about this war and in the* course of waging it, disap- 
pointed as we mhy be the tragedy of what seems to us 
to be a terrible reversion in civilisation, we should pot 
toget whai stane of Germany’s sons have done for ^ 
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^ 4 UtmKnatSon of the world. Nor should we forget that we 
“Hare not ourselves the finest Parian, or the fact that between 
the -individual and the state" a great gulf — difficult;, to 
navigate — is fixed. » 

5‘or the sake .of futufe international relations, when 
civilisation — after a terrible" parenthesis ‘illumined by valour 
—will begin, we hope, once more to develop in the direction 
of positive peace, and for the sake of our own self-respect 
as truth-lovers, we.- must withstand the temptation to 
belittle what has proved itself great — the work done by 
Geiinad investigators. If our characteristically sane sense 
■of humpur were not being (necessarily) blunted by sorrow, 
anxiety, and indignation, we should perceive the absurdity 
tb{ depreciating • the scientific greatness of the country of 
Behring’, • Boltzmann, Bunsen, Cantor, Clausius, Dedel^d, 
Du Bois-Re3nnond, EHrlic^, Fischer, Frege, Gauss, Gegen- 
baur, Goethe, Haeckel, Helmholtz, Hering, Herschel, Hertz, 
Hofmann, Hofmeister, Humboldt, Keppler, Kirchhofi, 
Koch, Kopp, Leibniz, Liebig, ^otze, Ludwig, Mayer, Meyer, 
Johannes Muller, Ohm, Ostwald, Penck, Richthofen, Rio- 
• mann, Ritter, il^osenbusch, Roux, Sachs, Suess, Virchow, 
the Webers, Weismann, Wislipenus, Wolff, Wundt, Zirkel, 
Zittel. 

Another preliminary note seems necessary, that there 
are severaUdistinct kinds of scientific discoverer, (i) There 
is the discoverer who finds out and justifies new methods, 
as Kirchhoff and Bunsen did in establishing spectroscopy, 
as Simpson with the use of chloroform as an anaesthetic, 
as Jjenner did with vaccination. (2) There is the discoverer 
who makes new contacts between different departments of 
sciehce, as Wundt did in bringing physiology and psychology 
together, as Ostwald haisf done in brii^ing physics and 
ehemistry together, ais Galton and Pearson have done 
with biometiy. (3) There is»t&e discoverer of some new 
instrument or practical device, sijch as the telescope and 
the compound microscope, both of which are probably to 
the credit of Galilei, such as the heart<beat measure!' 
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Ludwig or the lar5Tigoscope of bzermak. * (4) There jp the 
discoverer who giv^ practical point and- application to a 
theoretical generalisation already established, as Hertz did> 
in connection yvith wireless telegraphy, as Lister di\J in 
proving the Alue of antiseptics. (5) Tliere is the dis- 
coverer who completes a .synthesis towards which many 
lines of investigation had been* leading, as Schwann and 
Schleiden did in formulating the cell- theory, as Joule and 
Helmholtz did in stating the law of. the conservation of 
energy, as Darwin did in making' the evolution-idea current 
intellectual coin, (6) There is the discoverer who has a 
flash of insight which makes a whole subject hew, as 
Darwin and Wallace did in perceiving the imporfancfe of 
natural selection in the struggle for ejdstgnce, as M«idel 
did in recognising the law of the inheritance of unit char- 
acters. (7) There is, finally, the discoverer, who must by 
no means be denied his due, Vho justifies and develops 
some idea which* has been previously suggested, but has 
been lost sight of, or left without a sufficient body of facts. 
Thus, in connection with the inter-relations of insects and 
flowering-plants, some of Darwin’s work was .a jjevelop- 
ment of SprengeVs ; and thus, in connectiSn with heredity, 
some of Bateson's work has been a vindication, extension, 
and development of Mendel’s. Mese quotes from Helm- 
holtz a significant remark that he made in connection with 
the controversy over the merits of the various contribu- 
tions towards the doctrine of the conservation of energy: 
“ The best ideas run the risk of remaining barren, if not ) 
accompanied by that energy which lasts till the convincing 
proof of their correctness has been»given.” * 


A. BIOLOGY 

We begin our survey wfth the ce&tral scie]:4:e of Biology, 
which ^stands midway ^tween Psychology and Sociology 
on the one ade, Chemistry and Ph5reics on the other. . Jt }& 
the science of organisms j. it deals with the forms -of lifow 
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their^ structure, their activities, their continuance,, develop- 
ment, and -evolution. Instead of dividing it into its suh- 
sdences of Botany and Zoology, Bacteriology and P^ls- 
iology, and so pn, we shaiyi refer more genially to (i) the 
^sYudy of vital activities ‘(Physiology), (2) the study of 
structure (Morphology), (3) the study of development 
(Embryology), and (4) thd study of evolution (Aetiology), 
with a few illustrative references to practical applications, 
e.g. in Medicine. 

. To give a preliminary picture of how the nations stand, 
let «s select four sets of twelve names prominent in the 
history of biological science and arrange them in parallel 
columns. We dare not draw any inference save that each 
set of twelve has made the world its debtor. There is, of 
cpurse, no reason, save that of sp>ace-limits, for adhering 
in a Procrustean fashion to the number 12 ; it has the 
disadvant^e of excluding' many great names. (See page 
opposite.) 


I. PHYSIOLOGY 

% 

Pioneers. — ^In his Lectures^ on the History of Physiology 
during the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eightee^h Centuries 
(1901), Sir Michael Poster deals with forty chief investi- 
gators, and* of these three were of German' birth — Fran- 
ciscus Sylvius of Hanover (1614-1672), whose name is 
familiar in connection with “ the aqueduct of Sylvius” in 
the brain ; G. E. Stahl of Anspach (1660-1734), the founder 
of “animism ” and the theory of phlogiston which lasted 
for a century; ‘and Brunner of Diefienheim (1653-1727), 
who made experiments on digestion and discovered the 
glands since known by his* name. Three, out of forty is a 
smaU number, and the fact that Germany did not contri- 
bute largely Jto the physiology of these three centuijlos is 
made the more emphatic when we, notice *that Sir Michael 
Foster’s list includes Vesalius, Harvey, Malpighi, Peacattei^ 
BcnelH, Haller, and SpaUam&ani— dU of tibem gresit 
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Kakl Pearson Lamarck, 1744-1829 Weismann, 1834-1914 Nageli, 1817-18^1 (SwzO 

Herbert Spencer, 1820- Pasteur, 4822-1895 C. F. Wolff, 1733-1794 Spallanzani, 1729-1799 

*9^ • (Ital.) 

A. WALLACE, 1822-1913 Reaumur, 1683-1757 Zittel, 1839-1904 E. B. Wilson (U.S.A) » 
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nam^. iiarvey' (i578-i%57) is for ever famous not only 
for his demonstration of the circulation of the blood and 
analysis of some of the factors in its flow, but because^he 
inaugurated a new epoch ,of observation and experiment. 
Haller (1708-1777), a Swiss, had something “of his scientific 
tem^r, and from his great -long-lived text-book, as well as 
from his researches.on the flervous system, we may perhaps 
date the coming of age of "physiology as a special science. 
Professor W. Rutherford has spoken of Haller as giving to 
physiology its present aspect, and Sir Michael Foster 
writes : “ We have gone forward sa much because we have 
laboured on Haller’s lines. He expounded the nervous 
systfem m a spirit which has become the modern spirit, and 
our progress has. been due to our following his example.” 

V Functions of Organs. — When we pass from the work 
of Haller to that of Johannes Muller (1801-1858), we feel 
at once in a new century. Chemistry and physics had 
made great strides, and he calls them to his aid in analysis. 
Yet he did not think that chemistry and physics could 
answer the physiologist’s questions, and while he defended 
• m his dpctorial thesis the proposition : Psychologus nemo 
nisi physiologus, he was a convinced vitalist. We rank 
Johannes Muller as a genius, as one of the great figures in 
the history of biological science, and we would support our 
opinion by quoting that of one of the wisest* of modem 
physiologists. Sir John Burdon-Sanderson, who writes: 
“Just as there was no true philosophy of living nature 
until I^arwin, we may with almost equal truth say that 
physiology did not exist as a science before Johannes 
^^Miiller. For although the sum of his numerous achieve- 
ments in comparative anatomy and physiology, notwith- 
standing their extraordinary number and ipiportance, could 
not be compared for merit and fruitfulness with the one 
discovery whifh furnished the key to so many riddles, he, 
no less than Darwin, by his influence oil his succes$ors, 
was the beginner of a new era.” He was a man of extra- 
ordinary sci^rtiflc resource and co-ordinating capacity, an4 
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must be recognised as the founds of Comparative PJiysio^ 
logy. On the foundations of Comparative Physiology as 
Miiller laid them, few have built with distinction.; of 
these few the>most noteworthy .are probably Metschnlkoff, 
Krukenberg, Cu^not, Verwom,*and Lpeb.* But the influ- 
ence of Johanne^ 'Muller on general physiology and on 
medicine was greater. *■ 

As we think of. the vast number of investigatioiis on 
the functions of organs, we see that they may be grouped on 
three or four lines, (i) The manifoldness of the functions 
of certain organs has been recognised, and there is no better 
illustration than the work of Claude Bernard (1813-1878) 
on the liver, or of Minkowski and von Mering on ‘the pan- 
creas. (2) There has been an elucidation of enigmatical 
organs, as well illustrated by the work of Schiff aod 
Baumann on the thyroid, of Marifi, Schafer, and Herring 
on the pituitary body. (3) There has been a fuller under- 
standing of the' correlation of organs in the life of the 
whole, as is splendidly illusp'ated by Sherrington’s Integra-' 
the Action of the Nervous System. Another illustration 
is to be found in the study of i 
dates from Claude Bemarc^ and 
been continued with remarkable results by Pawlow, by 
Bayliss and Starling (who invented <he word “ hormones ’5 
for a particfular class of internal secretions), by Schafer, by 
Steinach, by Abderhalden, and many others. We may note 
that it was a Japanese investigator, Takamine, who suc- 
ceeded in isolating the active substance of the suprarenal' 
glands (indicated by the experiments of Schafer and Olivejr) 
and named it adrenalin. Its great value ih stopping iSeed- 
ing has been most beneficently utiUsed in surgery^ especially 
along with a local anjesthetic, cocaine. 

In iqany cases the interlinked co-operation of workeirs of 
differ^t nationahties is Very intijicate, and only ah in- 
vestigator of the problem in question is in a position to 
say whose lever was most efiective in getting at the truths 
Thus^ if we take as an instance the function oi the tl^jimts 


ntemal ^ecretioi^g, which 
Brown-S6quard, and has 
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]Peu!id§ — flue of the riddles of the body — we have to take 
account of the contributions of A, von KOUiker, Stieda, Hisj 
Dohrn, GuUand, Maurer, Prenant, Beard, O. Schultae, aad 
manj? more. 

From the middle .of the'nineteenth centuty onwards the 
study of the functions of organs has become increasingly 
experimental along' chemical and physical lines. On the 
chemiical side, we may mention.: Wohler, Liebigr, Claude 
Bernard, Pettenkofer, Voit, Ludwig, Pfliiger, Ki^e, 
Hoppe-Seyler, Bunge, Halliburton, Kossel, Heidenhain^ea, 
Moore, Macallum. On the physical .side, we may mention : 
Weber, Volkmann, Helmholtz, du Bois*Re}rmond, Marey, 
Fechner^ Ludwig, Briicke, Pfliiger, Engelmann, Foster, 

Burdon-Sanderson, Gotch We do not think that it 

is# easy to. exaggerate the importance of German contribu- 
'Wns to physiological sdence. 

Properties of Tissues. — ^The foundation-stone of the 
physiology of tissues was laid by Xavier Bichat in his 
Anatomie Generate published ip i8oi, in which the body 
was analysed into its component tissues — ^nervous, muscu- 
•lar, glandular, ai^ so on — and the idea was advanced that 
the functions of organs might Ije expressed in terms of the 
tissues that compose them. We cannot do more than 
illustrate the elaboration of this idea by subsequent in- 
vestigators. • Thus, taking one of the two master-activities 
of the body, that of the nervous system; which brings the 
creature into sensitive relations with its environment and 
integrates the whole behaviour, let us notice how the in- 
vestigators of different nationalities have contributed to 
its elucidation, to the study, in other words, of one of the 
most important of human problems. 

In i8ii Charles Bell *(1774-1842) announced (in a 
privately printed pamphlet !) his “ New Idea ” that the 
posterior or dqrsal rootB.of the spinal nerves are seitsoty in 
ftmction (conducting impulses centripetaSly), whfle the 
interior or ventral roots are motor m function (conduotir^ 
Mupulses centrifugally) — an ever memorable instance’ of 
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biological insight. For, <&s Sur^lfichael i^oster lias^aaidl’^ 
** our present knowledge of the nervous syst^ iS'to a large 
exten^t only an exemplification and expansion of Charles 
Bell’s ‘ New iHea,’ and has its opgin in that.” Let us* not 
forget that itVas proved experimentally by Johanne^ 
Mfiller, who was'^o the author of the not less impoj^ant I 
new idea that different kinds *‘of stimuli applied to the 
same sense-organ and^tierve. always evoke the same kind of 
sensation. Vulpian in 1866 made the needed correction that 
the specificity is not in the nerves themselves, for they are 
merely conducting paths like telegraph wires, but in* the 
nerve-centres or ganglia with which they are associated.. 
This opened the way for the mapping out of the brain 'and 
the spinal cord, begun by Fritsch and Hitzig^ in 1870, 
seized upon as a promiseful method by David Fecrier, and 
thereafter prosecuted by a crowd of ‘brilliant experimenters 
— Munk, Beevor, Horsley, Goltz, Schafer, Sherrington, 
Gotch, Flechsig.* And in connection with the nervous 
system we may here refer to If mil du Bois-Reymond (1818- 
1896), a’ German patriot of French descent (a pure Celt, he 
said), who ranks high for his life-long study of the ^ectrical 
phenomena associated with, nerve and muscle. Similarly 1 
Helmholtz will always be remembered in connection with' 
the physiology of the eye and the ear.* 

The Li a of Cells. — Below the functions ®f organs and 
the properties of tissues lies the vital activity of the com- 
ponent cells. If the body be likened to a city, the organs 
are comparable to the Town-House, the Market, the 
Power-Station, and so on, and the several tissues are like 
rows of similar shops or offices disoharging similar functions. 
The cells are comparable to the inhabitants, and cannot 
be analysed intp any lower* order of biological indi- 
viduality. 

Now the recognition *of cells .as the sjtructural and 
functional units^>f the organism was one of the great events 
in the history of biology. Speaking of the cell-thmy, ed 
die condnsion tefett^ to is called, Professor B. Wiln^ nf ' 
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ColuipbKP Univefsity, on^ of the heading cjrtolo^sts of to- 
day (and much more than cytologist) has declared : '*1^6 
other biological generalisation, save only the theory, of 
organic evolutiop, has brought so many appd!rently diverse 
phenomena under a. common point of view? or haS accom- 
plished more for the unification of knowledge.” 

Let us take this, then, as a test case, and observe how 
Gennan investigators have contributed. We shall quote 
from Principal Sir \yilliam Tumor : “ Without hesitation 
I should say that one of the greatest achievements of 
biology in the nineteenth century was the recognition that 
•plaiite and animals are composed of cells, or, more generally 
exJpfessed, of numberless very minute, elementary organisms- 
By the co-operation of famous biologists — I mention only 
P^jrkinje,.Schleiden and Schwann, Hugo von Mohl, Nageli, 
Remak, Kolliker and ’Virchow, Brucke, Cohn and Max 
Schultze — our knowledge of the organisation of living 
substance has been greatly extended arid deepened. In 
the theory of cells and protoplasm, anatomy and physio- 
logy secured a firm foundation similar to the theory of atoms 
•and moJecules ip chemistry.” It is surely very striking 

E ” t all but two of the contributors named by this great 
hority are Germans, and with each of them it is quite 
y to associate someniefinite step. 

If we pass from the general to the part'ic&lar we get 
the same impression of the magnitude of German contri- 
butions to biological science. There are no cells more 
important for man to know about than nerve-cells, and 
.here^we have Waldeyer in 1891 formulating the important 
'I^Neuron Theory” that the body of the nerv^cell, its 
branching processes, hs main nerve-fibre and the collateral 
branches thereof form a structural unit or ,a single cell. In 
this connection it is interesting to remember the important 
work of Augustus WhUer (18x^-1870) about forty years 
p^viously. In the same connection mri^t be noted the 
investigations of Wilhelm His on the development bf the 
nt^ercell and its outgrowths— a line of hive$tigatioh 
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brjllKantly continued by Ahe Spki&rd Ramon y*Cajjd (td 
whom, along with the Italians Gol^ and Marchi and the 
Germans Weigeart, Ehrlich, and Nissl, great improvements 
in methods ate due). Noteworthy recent contributiohs to 
our knowledge \of the development of- the* nerve-cell have 
come from CairW and Harrison in America. But as we 
think of nerve-cells, many other names come thronging 
through the mind— K^lliker, Remak, Retzius, LenHo^ek, 
van Gehuchten, Rahvier, Biedermann^and Hodge. 

Returning for a moment to a more general outlook, we 
venture to say that if an impartial assembly of biologists 
with physiolc^cal interests had been asked in July 1914 • 
to name the man who had done most of recent yearfe to 
expound and demonstrate the importance of.cellular physio- 
logy, the answer would have been Max Verworn. .. 

The Problem of Cell-Division.*— One of the great un- 
solved problems of Biology is*as to the conditions that 
bring about cell<livision. There is a wealth of detailed 
information as to the process of cell-division in its various 
modes, but we do not know what sort of internal instability! 
brings it about. Herbert Spencer, Le^ckart and Dr.i 
Alexander James appear to^have independently suggested: 
that in the growth of a typical cell the increase of volume 
soon outruns' the increase of surface, •and thit the division 
of the cell into two restores the normal proportion. But 
this shows why cell-division is profitable, not what makes 
it occur. Richard Hertwig has laid great emphasis om the 
relation between the nucleus and the amount of cytoplasm 
which it can effectively control (to use a vague word), but 
this again is a suggestion of thoi reason *for cell-division 
being the* rule in organic growth rather than a discovery of 
the operative factors. The dififtcult problem, which takes 
us near to the fundamental characteristics of living matter* 
has been attacked by Mafcus Haitog of Ccyk, Gallardo, 
Rhumbter, Assheton, and others. It remains an unsolved 
problem. * 

MpTabomsm.— ^B elow the study of the activities c^tht 
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tiells, jvhwh have'a good^cifeal of ipdlviduality about them, 
there is the study of the chemical processes of waste and 
repair, of disruption and construction, summed up in the 
term 'metabolism. De Blainville spoke of “/a twofold In- 
ternal movement of composition and decomposition," and 
Claude Bernard of “ disassimilatijng combi^tion and assimi- 
lating synthesis ” ; Heringr aft Prag and Ga&ell at Cambridge 
contributed notably to the defining; of the two closely- 
interwdven processes of down-bre£yjking and upbuilding, of 
katabolism and anabolism.' On this line we may rank the 
distinguished work of Pfliiger, Hoppe-Seyler (1825-1895), 
•Kossel, 'Krukenberg, Fischer, Verworn, Reinke, Rode- 
wald, Abderhalden, Buchner, Czapek. Our impression is 
that German inyestigators have led the way in this kind of 
investigation. 

There are many names connected with the study of 
fermentation, but one of tfie most important within recent 
years is that of Buchner, who in 1897 away with the 
time-honoured distinction between organised and un- 
organised ferments. It had been the custom to distinguish 
the fermenting work of living organisms like yeasts and 
bacteria from the fermenting work of non-living secretions, 
aich as pepsin md diastase,*^ but the distinction, quite 
useful in its way, was pressed too hard. What Buchner 
did was to ‘grind yeast-cells in siliceous earth (diatom 
deposits) and squeeze out a fluid in which there were no 
living cells, but which could bring about alcoholic fermen- 
tation none the less. The same sort of experiment has 
been improved upon since, e.g. by Macfadyen, Morris and 
Rowland, with ‘very valuable results, Ijiif we must not 
fcnget the man who took the step. 

Physiology of Plants.— The first large foundation- 
stone of plant-physiology was the VegetaBe Statics (1727) of 
Stephen Hales (1677-11761), “ ill whom," Sachs says, “ we 
see once more the genius of discovery « and the scnipd, 
original reasoning powers of the |reat explorers of nature 
In Newton's age.” His work was continued by Fjfi^t|ey 
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(1733-1804), Ingen-House (173^*1799). 'Senebict {J 74 ^*-- 
i^), Theodore de Saussure (1767-X845), Liebig, and 
Bo^ingault — all of whom contributed notably to our 
understanding of the nutrition o| plants. 

On another ^ne we find thai Hales fobnd a successor 
in Andrew Kn^t .(i758-i838)» who ex^rimented on' the 
movements of plants, and was followed .by Dutrochet. In 
1827, while a student, von Mohl published an ess&y ou 
tendrils and climbing pl^ts, “ the best,” Sachs said,- “ that 
appeared on the subject before ' Dar\^n wrote upon it in 
1865 " ; and in 1848 Brficke made a notable research on 
the sensitive plant. It is interesting that Charles Darwin’s, 
work on this line should have been so ably contihued by 
his son, Professor Francis Darwin. Much progress has also 
rewarded the researches of Haberlandt, Pfeffer, Fr^nk. , 

It sometimes happens that one man’s work raises 
the dignity of an entire scienc%, and we think that this 
should be said ni the influence exerted on Botany by 
Julius von Sachs (1832-1897^. Great alike as teacher and - 
investigator, he made a science of plant-physiology. His 
researches on growth and development, on the relations of , 
the plant to external stimuli, and on the e>feryday Actions 
were very important, and ^ invention of new methods 
not less so. * His History of Botany is marked by its philo- 
sophical pesspective, its fine style, and its. enthusiastic 
appreciation of discoverers of all nations. 

Continuance of the Race. — ^Although Britain has 
long been famous for its stock-breeding, there has been 
little systematic study of sex and reproduction till withih 
recent years. Apart from Encyclopsedia afticles,_ there V^S 
not for many years, outside of Germany, any counterparf;; 
of Hessen’s Physiologic dev Zeugung, Darwin had, of course,,! 
paid great attention to Sexual Selection, and there had been 
much discussion of this theory, but J:here were few (if pty) 
g^nerd surveys in EngUsh or French beh)re The EvolSd^; 

by Gedd^ and T'homson, in 1889, Now we Bavf 
Marsha’s PWy^iology of RefroducHon—i compreha^vi 
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treatise o( ^eat merit. The work of Giard and Delage on th& 
remarkable effects which are brought about in crabSiby the 
parasitism of Sacculina and similar forms has been f^lbwed 
up and extended by Geofrey Smith and I^otts, apd has 
thro^ much light pn some»of the problems^f sex. Smith’s 
studies in the experimental analysis of se^are fundamental 
contributions to the subject. To Steinach in particular 
we owe the elucidation of the idle of internal secretions in 
evoking the development of secondary sex-characters— an 
idea which was prob^ly first developed by Brown-Sequard 
-^artd here should also be mentioned the work of Tandler, 
.•Grosz, Kammerer, and Bucura. 

To American cytologists, in particular (Wilson, M'Clung, 
T. H. Morgan, Stevens, Sutton), is due the discovery of the 
accessory chromosome and its probable significance as a 
sex-determinant. The’stu^y of sex as a Mendelian char- 
acter and of sex-linked characters is, especially associated 
with Bateson, Castle, Correns, Doncaster, T. H. Morgan, and 
Punnett. The important wor]^ of Maupas on the reproduc- 
tion of Infusorians has been continued with fine results by 
• Calkins,# Jenningg, Joukowsky, and Woodruff. 

The Web of Life. — ^We have been referring to the 
physiology of the individual organism, but there is a “ higher 
physiology ” of organisms in their relations to one another 
and to their environment. This is sometimes caQled ecology 
or bionomics, and a single illustration may be given. One of 
thO most valuable contributions that the naturalist ha? made 
to the general thinking of educated men is the concept of 
“ tlj? web of life,” the correlation of organisms, the inter- 
mlhteduess of things in nature. Nothing lives or dies to 
it^if, nothing is isolated; nature is a vast S3retem of inter- 
ti^a^ons. Earthworms ha^e made most .of the fertile sod 
bfi^e earth ;* cats have to do with next year’s clover crop ?{ 
e^%ty s^ds may germinate frbm one clodlet on one bird's 
fjbt. T^hese are Darwinian instances, arid all the wpleld 
admits that Darwin more than any naturalist before pr 
»nce reali^d the significance of the linkages w£dch 
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life to Kfe," It is very Interestbig, however, to’ re^Sall 
remarkable pioneer-— all but forgotten till Darwin remem- 
bered him. l^t was Christian Konrad Spreng^el (i<75o- 
i8i6), Brandenburger and Berliner, who published in 1793 
The Secret of Nature discovered intf^ Structure and Fertilisa- 
tion of Flowers, imv^hich he sho^i^ed the mutual adaptatidos 
of flowers and insects in a manner which Darwin described 
as being “full of truth,” although “with some little non- 
sense.*’ Humboldt was* another of s the pre-Darwinians 
who had the vision of the web of life, and it is pleasant to 
recall that he also had his influence on Darwin. 

Before leaving Sprengel we may call attention to .the 
fact that, although his work was ignored by his contem- 
poraries, Germany gave him his reward in the long run, for 
there have been many notable German workers in ‘the fielft 
centred in the fertilisation of flowers. Hermann Muller must 
be ranked along with Delpino, Hildebrand, and Kemer. 

Naturalist Travellers. — ^There are a good many wefl- 
known names on the chroncJogical list before we come to 
the first great German, and that is probably due to the long- 
restricted sea-board. We recall Marco Polo ‘of •Venice, 
Edward Wotton {d. 1555), the Swiss Gesner {d. 1565), the 
Italian Aldrovandi {d. 1605), the Scotsman Johnson 
[d. 1675), the. Frenchman Belon, Tliomas Pennant ; and 
then we coihe upon two famous Germans, Simon 

Pallas (z74z-x8ii) and Alexander von Humboldt (Z769- 

1859)- 

Pallas is memorable for his zoological exploration of 
Russia and Siberia (and many people know of the occasional 
incursions of Pallas's Sand-Grouse into Britain), for the 
width of his competent knowledge (zoloogy, ethnolc^, 
geology, &c.), and* for his shrewd questionings, in regard tO 
gaograiihical distribution, .the influence of <4 climate, tho 
variations of animals, and similar topics, Alexander von 
Hrimboldt was Ofie of the greatest (and one of fee fest| of 
the all-^ound naturalists. He was one of thp 4 )eg^enl*of 
sciintific study Of the ge(^;rqphical <hstrihtotk»fi^ of 
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plants and animals— pointmg on* to Alfred Russel -Wallace 
and his successors. The author of Cosmos is to be ior ever 
held-.in admiratioti as a truly magnificent type of the'natufa- 
list-traveller, oljservant, widely interested, reflective, reach- 
ing forward to Darvwn in the success with ^hich he realised 
the complexity of the interrelations in Yuuure. 

[The Colurabus-voyage of Biology was Darwin's voyage 
on the Beagle, for it discovered a- new world, and the joumey- 
ings of his magna,|umous fellow-worker, Alfred Russel 
Wallace, shared in this glory. We go on to think of Bates 
and 'Belt, with whom we may place ^the German naturalist, 
'A. E. Bfehm (1829-1884), whose Tierleben has had a great 
influence in broadening Natural History, and Fritz Muller, 
whose Fur Darwin was a notable contribution in its day. 
In the Challenger expedition, associated especially with the 
names of Sir Wjmlle Thomson and Sir John Murray, Britain 
took the lead in the scientific exploration of the sea, and of 
the deep sea in particular, but many countries have fol- 
lowed that up with enthusiasm, and there is no picking and 
choosing between the results of the great explorations 
' which have gope forth from France and Germany and 
Holland, from Norway and America and Monaco. 

The particular type of reflective naturalist-traveller 
interested in biological problems at least as much as in 
discovering liew organisms, was for a time very‘distinctively 
British, which we attribute largely to the greater facilities 
for travelling. Since the time of Semper, whose Aninud 
Life is a masterpiece, this type has been excellently repre- 
sented in Germany. 

Vitalism. — Many different positions are included within 
the term “ vitalism,” but if we use it in a wide sense to 
mean the doctrine that the 'concepts and formulae of physics 
and chmistry do not suffice iqf the adequate descri^ion 
frf the activities of organisms growth, development, ^be- 
haviour, aiM variation), then wejmay r^ord as vitaJilts 
a few Germ^ investigators such as Johannes 
UeMti Whbier, Roux, Rindfleisch, and Rdnkei Bnt they 
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seem to be inr a small mmdlrity. ©n the other han<i5 the most 
carefully and consistently thought-out doctrine of positive 
vitalism, advicing to a constructive theory of En^chy, 
will be found in the Gifford Leotures delivered in Aberdeen 
by Hrnis Drieshh. , 

Bio-Psychoi«gV. — HoWeveJ’ we may interpret what is 
called the relation between bo4y and ntind, we must allow 
that biology and psychology join hands in the study of 
animal behaviour. Psychology is pre-«eminently the science 
of mental processes, but these are correlated with brain- 
processes, and these with the life of the organism 'as a 
whole. The mental processes cannot be explained or re-* 
described as special complications ^ processes that are not 
mental, but there is a correlation or concomitance or unity 
which cannot be ignored, however it may be interpreted. 
Let us recall the names of some of those who have worked 
at the problem of " the correlation of mind and body." 
Perhaps the two best books on the subject are British and 
Germaij — MacDougall’s Body and Mind and Busse’s KSrpw 
wnd Geist. The Germans have the credit of Gall (1758- 
1828) andSpurzheiffl (1776-1832), who founded phrenology,' 
doubtless an erroneous system, but of service notwithstand- 
ing. A great step was taken in 1811 .when Charles Bell 
discovered the distinction betweeil motor and sensory 
nerves, corA>borated by Johannes Milller and Magendie, 
and another in 1832 when Marshall Hall elucidated the 
phenomenon of reflex action, and another in 1861 when 
Broca (1824-1880), following theipioneer work of Flourens 
and Boillard, discovered the centre of speech in the certbral 
hemi^heres. That led on to the ’work of cerebral locaUsa- 
tion in the hands of men like Fritsch, Hitzig, Ferrier, 
Hughhngs Jackson, Franck, Pitres, Munk,Goltz, Horsley, 
Gowers, Schafer, Flechsig^ Schrader, Steiijer, Marie. It 
seems Ukely, as Loeb and others Whve indicated, that the 
idea of “ brairi^centres." has been pushed tod far, t^t fl; 
has bl«m ‘Of great service, and Germany has don# 
shared 
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El^PBfiiMENTAi. PSYCHflfLOGYv-^It is easy eiMMJglvio make 
vague> depreciatory statements, as some eminent authorities 
have^ done, regarding the contributions of German investi- 
gators to science, but the .advantage of taking a scientific 
survey of the fact§„ as we* have tried to is to disclose 
fields in which the Germa^ contributioslB stand out pre- 
enunently. One oi these fields is Experimental Psychology. 
Most of. the work dates from 1878, \yhen Wundt opened 
his laboratory of pl^siological psychology at Leipzig, and 
most of the present-^ay investigators along this line have 
admitted their indebtedness to this ipaster. 

• Before Wundt, there was pioneer work of importance. 
Thus Johannes Miiller (1801-1858), who adorned whatever 
he touched, established the law of the “ specific energy of 
the senses” — ^that the same stimulus acting on different 
sense-organs produces 'different kinds of sensations, while 
different kinds of stimuli acting on the same sense-organ 
produce the same kind of sensation. Of this law Bunge 
says that it is ” the greatest apd deepest truth ever thought 
out by the hiunan intellect,” and Helmholtz, with equal 
'hyperboie, compared it to the law of gravitation. It has 
b^n criticised by Lewes, Wandt, and others. Another 
pioneer was Ernst H. Weber (1795-1878), who, helped by 
his gifted brothers Wilhelm and Eduard, introduce pre- 
cise methods into bio-psychology and tried to discover the 
relation between intensity of sense-stimuli, objectively 
measured, and the intensity of the associated sensation. 
Nor can we forget the investigations of Helmholtz on sight 
andjhearing, and his measurement of the velocity of nerve- 
messages (1851) — a very important step ' or of Fechner 
(1801-1887), who devoted much attention to Weber's haw 
(a& hc' called it), and was‘ the first to speak of Psycho- 
phyafSk Beside Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Psych<dogy 
(1855) ^ould. be ranked Lotah's Medicinische Psychi^hgie, 
flier sPhy«iologie der Seele. Among.those \^o havq woiftdd 
sdbng li^ similar in a general way to those which Wundt 
has followed we may note : Herbart (1776-1841), Benecka 
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(1798-1854), Bethe, EbbinghaVs, Ribot, Jamae, |Herre 
Janet, Kraepelin, I^dd, Lipps, Loeb, Munsterberg, 
Titchener. j 

ComparatWe PsYCHOLOGY.-rrAnother line of research is 
that of comparj^ive psychology ,oas illustrated, for instance, 
in the study oAipstinctive behaviour at various levels of 
organisation. We recall the names of jnany investigators 
and thinkers: Bethe, Bphn, " Biichner, Samuel Butler, 
Darwin, Forel, Grooh, G. H. Lewes^iwb, Wesley Mills, 
Lloyd Morgan, J. J. Murphy, Romane^Schneider, Spalding, 
Spencer, Thorndike, Uexkiill, Vogt, Wallace, Wasxnann, 
Weismann, C, 0 . Whitman, Ziegler. It SeenK fair to. 
recognise Romanes (1848-1894) as having done much to 
put Comparative Psychology on a sound basis, and Britain 
has, of covurse, good reason to be proud of the experimental 
work of Lloyd Morgan and of ^ the construction which he 
has based upon it, but, on the whole, we cannot rec<^nise 
here what seemed plain in connection with Experimental 
Psychology, that the work emanating from any one 
nationality is pre-eminent. The bio-psychological inquiries 
on the behaviour of Protozoa made by \J)erwom in Bonn,* 
and by Binet in Paris, were^very interesting, but Jennings, 
at Johns Hopkins, has long since gone much farther. The 
ingenious and keenly-critical work* of Jacques Loeb in 
America is |)f the first rank, though dogmatically mechan- 
istic, but that of Georges Bohn in France is just as fine. A 
fine study like that of Groos on the play of animals 
may be balanced by that of Espinas on anim^ sodeties,^ or 
Freud's study of dreams by Bergson's. We associate the 
genetic study oi psychology with the work of Herbert 
Spencer,* Darwin, Mark Baldwin, Stanley Hall, Freud* and 
others, but we qiust remembA the notable beginning 
carefid child-study which Preyer made long ago in Jena. 
What, interpretation is to be given to the. alleged ^h- 
meticfl feats oL the thinking horses of Elberf^ rernah^ 
l»n|ertain. ' 
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, 2. MORPHOLOGY 

J ust as physiology is tha study of function/ and habits, so 
I morphology is the .study 'of organic form and structure. 
In both cases there has beep a gradually jjlfeepening analysis 
of the organism and its vital activities, a penetration from 
the cr^ture as a whole to the organs, the tissues, the cells, 
and the living matl^ itself. But»th 4 ^ morphologist has to 
do with more than stdilctural analysis ; he has to find unity 
amid manifoldness, to disclose the styles and principles of 
• organic ‘architecture, to provide the basis for a rational, 
that is, genetic, classification. 

Foundations.— The founders of modem morphology 
appear to us to have been Cuvier and Goethe. To Cuvier 
(1769-1832) the science owes not only a broad basis of 
comparative anatomy, but the idea of utilising this in 
classification, an insistence on the correlation of parts (the 
creature being always a consistent unity), and an apprecia- 
•tion of the significance of fossils. To Goethe, poet-natura- 
' list though hie was, the debt is perhaps even greater, simply 
because of the clearness with lyhich he discerned and pro- 
claimed the fundamental morphological idea of unity under- 
l3nng diversity. In 1790 he published a famous essay in 
which he showed for flowering plants the fundamental unity 
of foliar and floral organs. Many had worked towards 
this idea— Joachim Jungr (1678), Linnseus (1760, 1763), the 
embryologist C. F. Wolff, and others — but Goethe expressed 
it m generalised form. There is, however, considerable 
difierence of opinion as^to the value of. Goethe’s theory. 
That it has been re-edited in recent times is almost im* 
material, for it was the mc^hological id^a in general that 
was important. In the same way, although his theory of 
the skull as made up oli^ a number of modified vertebrae (as 
bad also suggested) was demolished by R^h^ 
RlUicft ^C|r<^nhaur, and Huxley, it "was a flash of inor||LO« 
Ic^licai gepit^, and to many it will not seem such a 
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matter that we shouTd nOw speallk of the 'segmeiftatioii of 
the head, whereas Goethe thought of the’ segmentation of 
the* skull. are tempted to speak of his reflection! on 
individuality, correlatioi^ division of labour, and the like, 
but- it may be more illustrative 'of his . temper to refer to 
his discovery of a»slhall bone ii| front of the upper jaw in 
man. Writing to Herder he said : “I must hasten to, tell 
you of a piece of good fortune that has happened to 'me. 

I have found — ^neither ghld nor silvety but what give! me 
inexpressible delight — the intermaxillary bone in man.” 
It had been supposed that man was 'distinctive in having 
no such bone, and what so much delighted Goethe ^s the ^ 
confirmation of the all-pervading unity of structure between 
man and other mammals. The discoveiy was made inde- 
pendently by Oken, but the same must be said ^of Vicqf 
d’Azyr who was also marked, by shrewd morphological 
insight. 

Great Comparative Anatomists.— The foundations of 
comparative anatomy were |^id by Cuvier. But the his- 
torical succession shows the influence of another strain, 
that of the evolutionary anatomists, %e Goethe and 
£tienne Geoffroy St. Hilaire* From these, as well as from 
Cuvier, there js, through Blumenbach, Me(;kel, Camper, John 
Hunter and others, with Owen as ^ transition-type, an 
affiliation wkh more modem comparative ansctomists like 
Gegenbaur (1826-1903), Lacaze-Duthiers, Huxley, W. K. 
Parker, Laidcester, Cope. Starting again from Goethe, 
there has been an evolution of botanical comparative 
anatomists, the two Jussieus and A. Pyr^e de Can^lie 
in France ; Schleiden, Alex. Brauh) Hofmeister, De Bary, 
and Sachs, and onwards to van Tieghem, SchVrendener, 
Goebel, and many others of all dations. 

McaRPHOLOGiCAL IDEAS.— The achievements of the com*- 
parative anatmnists are t<m technieal for discussion frer^ 
but we may refer briery to some general morpholc^^fral 
ideas, ^ With Cuvier we may asscNciate the o||id!d 
corre^don of cM^gans (wJ^ he greatly exag^emted)i*lhatt 
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th^ ergsteisjn is' a int«^a;te, ^Bthin whi^ cseftaia. 

icindfe of structures, and not otiiers, are compatible. With 
Owfn we may associate the defining of ^he ^stincjtion 
f between the resemblance^ of two or more Structures in 
‘fundamental architecturetiand development {homology) and 
a r^mblance in function^ T^is was elaborated 

by L. Agassiz and Bronn, Haeckel and Mivart; and Sir 
Ray iLankester added (in i^yo) the important category of 
yj^omopiasty or conv^gence for that* close agreement in form 
''Which unrelated organisms may exhibit owing to their 
bmng similarly adapted to similar conditions of life. To 
Spencer credit must be given for Ids clear analysis of the 
meaning of many everyday conceptions, such as differentia- 
tion and integration. To Dohrn we owe the fertile idea 
4that an- apparently novel structure seems often to have 
arisen in the course of ^volution from an old structure, 
with an associated change of function. To Dohm and to 
ILankester we also owe a useful insistence* on the occurrence 
of retrogressive changes (or Regeneration) in the course of 
evolution, which is certainly by no means always on an 
onward>and upyard line. To Kleinenberg is due the subtle 
tidea of the substitution of organs, which may be illustrated 
by the way in which the old-fashioned endodennic axis or 
notochord prepares the way for, and usually gives place to, 
its mesodermic substitute — the backbone. VS|e venire to 
say that no one who has read Haeckers Generelk Morpho- 
logie (1866) will be inclined to maintain that Germany has 
not contributed her share to the by no means large stock* 
of general morphological ideas. 

, Science of‘ Shapes?— On the tomb. of the ^atomist 
Goodsir there is graven a logarithmic spiral, such as one 
sees so often in organism§, in shell and horn, in. bud. and 
cone. It is indeed of such frequent occurrence that Goodsir 
beHevad that a careful, study of it would lead to the^d^ 
cofery olaome principle or law of growth* ^Several tlnnlmrs 
hSsVe been on the same track — ^Leonardo da Viara, Sir/,|ob)n 
l^e. Canon Moseley, the b(|^ani8t Ai H. Churcbi and 
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recently Mr. J. Cqpk* who )has; macfe a caftjfuh 
in^nious stu 4 y of spirals so nature smd in art. There' are 
two distinct <|uestions-^i) What may be the utilitjfc or 
survival valife, of this spiral form, which has such abundant 
outcrop in nature ? and {2) What-physics^l forces of surface- 
tension, pressure, cohesion,- anc^ the like are operative in 
moulding organic form ? This is an important study — & sort 
of borderland between biology and physics — to which little 
attention has been paid in this country^ though the subject 
has been illumined in several studies' by Prof. D'Arcy W. 
Thompson. We wish to point out that as early as 1866 
Ernst Haeckel gave it special attention under the title 
Pro-morphology. 

The Microscope. — Harvey made his observations- on 
the developing chick, for instance, with the aid of a sin:q>la» 
lens ; and it is an eloquent testimony to his powers of 1 
observation that he saw as much as he did. But the in- 
vention of the compound microscope Opened up a new 
world. It was not merely thaj; everything could now be seen 
magnified several hundred times, which might have made 
as little difierence to science as 'doubling e\^ryone’s*income 
would make in economics ; •• the important gain was the 
disclosure of^ agents and operations preyiously quite un- 
known'. We need not mention more ISian a few examples— 
protozpa, ye^’t-plants, bacteria, spermatozoa, * phagocytes, 
nerve-endings, cell-division, and the process of secretion. 
The invention of the compound microscope has been claimed 
for Galileo (about 1610), Hans 1 and Zacharias Janssen 
(between 1590 and 1609), Drebbel (1621}, and Fontana 
(1618). ^Ajnong ‘the early micrescopists of note were 
Leeuwenhoek, Malpighi, Hooke, Grewe. 

Comparative Histology.— ft is a commonplace now, 
but it was a great st^p that Bichat took in 1801 when * he 
^owed.^that the organs witli which the comparative altitto- 
was wont ko deal ,may be analysed into oompoii^t 
l^es-^n^uscular, nervous, giandulm:, and so onr «Biehi|^*8 
lo^ad^ihm was^biyt jdot^. utilised,, for- althor^ >det(^idl 
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obseivattons on tissues ai^d cdls^accumulated rapidly alter 
1838, there was’ no broad comparative treatment pi iiBh 
porkance until L^dig published his remarkable ComjmaHve 
Histology in 1857. So far«s we khow, the best comparative 
presentations of histologiml analysis are still to be found in 
the German successors of ^eydig’s te^t-Jbook — for instance, 
in Oppel’s co-operative treatise. 

The Cell Theory. — ^There were various approxima- 
tions to the “ Cell Theory ” — ^and it may be of interest to 
mention WolfF (1759], Mirbel, von Baer (1828, a remarkable 
prophetic statement), Turpin (1826), Meyen (1830), Raspail 
(1831!, .Robert Brown (1835), Johannes Mtiller, 1835, Du- 
trochk (1837), Dujardin, Purkinje, von Mohl, Valentin, 
Unge^ Nageli, Hofmeister, Henle. Thus gradually was 
<i:he way paved for the formiilation of the “ Cell Theory,” or 
better, ” Cell Doctrine ” in 1838-1839, by Schwann (1810- 
1882), and Schleiden (1804-1881) — one of the greatest steps 
in the development of biological science. Louis Agassiz, 
not being an evolutionist, spoke of it as “ the greatest 
discovery in the natural sciences in modem times. ' ’ iProfessor 
E. B. V/ilson, ope of those who have most successfully con- 
tributed to its development, says, “ It must be placed beside 
the evolution-theory as one of the foundation-stones of 
fmodem biology.” OHir present point is that its statement 
land early ‘development was mainly duej to German 
♦investigators. 

In 1838 Schleiden showed that plants were built up of 
cells and transformations of cells, and discovered the origin 
pi (the plant-ernbryo to be an egg-cell or ovum. In 1839 
^hwann extended these two observations to animals, and 
thus the Cell Theory was formulated. It implies the follow- 
ing propositions : (i) All plants and animals have a cellular 
structure, being either single cells (Protozoa, Protophytes, 
nnd Protists) or built‘up pi integrates of cdls and modi- 
fications pf cells ; (2) every multjcellulaworganism, re|jro- 
the ordinary wUy, ^gins its life a$ a single cell tt|e 
lefi^ise^ ovum), which divides ^^atd re-divfdes to brdtd up's, 
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body ^ (3) the functiofts of a «mlticelltikr oiigi^isiii ai« 

ejqpressible impart in terms of the activities of its component 
cefis. the 4ast conm^tion great importance must be 
attached to the work of (^odsir (1845) and yirchow <1858), 
who showed that in normal and pathological conditions 
alike the life of the^whole may spelt ont in the activities 
Of the component cells. Among those who were quick to 
apply the Cell Theory in the study of development may be 
mentioned Reichert, Henle, Remak an4,K6iliker. To take 
the last**mentioned, whom we deliberately include as German, 
although he happened to be bom in Zurich, it seems qtiite 
impossible not to admit the magnitude of his worjc, both 
qualitatively and quantitatively. As we have said else- 
where : “ he helped in establishing the cell thtfory, he traced 
the origin of tissues from the segmenting ovum through the 
developing embryo, he demonstraied the continuity between 
nerve-fibres and nerve-cells of vertebrates (1845), he isolated 
the elements of smooth muscle (1848), he did lasting work in 
connection with the development of the skull and the back- 
bone (1849-1850), and much more, all in the early years of 
his scientific activity. From 1850 till the end of the cen- 
tury hardly a year went past without some important 
histological, embryological, or anatomical work from Von 
Kolliker, as may be readily verifiecf by turning up the 
famous Zeits(^hn/t /Ur wissenschaftliche Zoo/ogte,* which he 
founded in 1848 along with Von Siebold.” ^ 

The question may be fairly raised, however, whether the 
Cell Theory, for which we have been t claiming so much, is 
really quite sound- The answer should be» we think, that 
all these generalisations must develop with the growth <4 
knowledge. Thus it must be recognised that the cells of| 
the body are int^ated elements of a unified whole, whichjj 
is somehow more than the ^um of its parts ; that, as th«l 
late Brofe^r Adam Sedgwi<^ was wOnt to emphasize, som^l 
embt^ms remain^ for a coni^derable time m the sthie 
l^j^to^lasiMo masses or syncytia with many nndlet but 
^ 1899, p. 10^ 
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ceU-bou&daries that tie growth of the mass-^ ol 
matter is the primary fact, to which the cell-divisiona adaj^t 
themselves — ^as was conclusivelj^. shown by 'Hofmeiat^, 
De Bary, and, Sachs. Ytet it seraBas certain that the Cell 
Theory, not as a dogma, but as a living doctrine, has done 
more for Biology than ari|^ other generalisation, save that 
of Evolution. 

Protoplasm. — In regard to the Cell Theory it may be 
said that we are forgetting our Mlow-countryman, Robert 
Hooke, to whom the very word “ cell,” as a biological term, 
is due. . But the idea he reached from his study of cork and 
wood was that of minute boxes without contents, the walls 
beii^ therefore regarded as the vital parts. Even Schwann 
and SchleidenVere not free from the error of attaching more 
'importance to the walls of the box than to what these in- 
closed, and the full import of the cell theory was not clearly 
seen until i86i, when another German, Max Schultze, 
riveted attention on the living matter itself. Many investi- 
gators had been working towards this along various lines. 
Thus in 1835 a French zoologist, Felix Dujardin, had 
studied the Ikdng matter which streams from within 
the shells of Foraminifera, csr chalk-forming animalcules, 
and had called it sarcode,” thinking it to be simpler than 
'*lSe formative mater&l of higher organisms ; Purkinje in 
1839 compared the substance of the animaj embryo, to 
whi^h he gave the name ” protoplasm,” with the " cambium ” 
of plant-cells ; in 1846 Hugo Von Mohl described the visciid 
cdl-substance in plant-cells and used the word protoplasm 
ta<denote it and the nucleus as well ; in 1849 Ecker com- 
pared the contractile substance of inuscles with the living 
matter of Amoebae ; Bonders also referred the contractility 
from the walls to the contents ; Cohn of Breslau suspected 
that the ” sarcode ” of animala and the ” protoplast *' of 
fdimts must be ” in the highest d^ree analogous substances.” 
Fhiatty, ih 1861, Max Schxiltze formulated Hhe growing eon- 
vMhm that “sarcode,” “protoplasm,” and the like w^ 
different terms for the living si^tanc&that forms more or 
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1#$^ jDf every cell*-^h® ** pHysical tasis of ^fe ” in Iln3d;ey*s 
^i^el To show hoW far this is froni'^ b4ib^ any pei^mal 
leaiiin^ of history, wit|ka bias of gratitude to J&erfnan 
UniV^ities, let us quoi^a parj%Vaph froiri frofessor-iE.'iB. 
Wilson's great book on the cell ? " The. full physioU^cal 
significance of protq^asm, its i<^ntity with the ‘ sarcode ’ 
of the unicellular forms, and its essential similarity in plants 
and animals, was first clearly placed in evidence throi^h the 
classical works of Max SOhultze and Pe.Bary, beside which 
should be placed the earlier works of Dujardin, Unger, 
N^geli and Mohl, and. that of Cohn, Huxley, Virchbw, 
Leydig, Briicke, Kuhne, and Beale . ” It was a unifying con- 
clusion of the first importance and did not German investi- 
gators contribute largely to its establishment '{ 

More Recent Work. — ^The cell that seemed sd simple 
at first has become a complicated microcosm. Within its 
wall or membrane is the cytoplasm with an intricate 
organisation, and including “ chromidia,” “ plastosomes," 
and other definite structures ;,the nucleus is another little 
world with its chromatin beads on bands of linin, its 
achromatin, its nucleoli, and much more ; esren the ventro- 
spmes which play an important part in cell-division are the 
centres of other complications. This organisation, which 
is beginning to be understood, has bdfen made clear to us 
by a multitude of investigators, criticising one another, 
confirming one another, in any case making towank a 
secure knowledge which will be of great value both theo- 
retically and practically. It is difficult to select names, 
but one recalls the work of Auerbach, Baveii, BhtschU, 
Gamoy, Iflemming, Fol, GuignarcT, O. & R. Hertwig^ 
Strasburger, Van Beneden. 

If we take the structure of the c3doplasm, as a problem 
by it^lf, we find some inv^tigators, like Frommaoh an# 
An^d, ^escribing an , intricate network ; othef% like 
FlCff^ittg, a tangled skein of fibrils ; others, likev|yitttiim4 
at^wd of g^nuleO in a gelatinous inariix; O&il; 

Ine .n^veolar appearance 
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of ^ eriblsiott. i Perhaf^it Was‘Brttckc in 
b^gan to realist) the significant complexity of thl^^ di^ 
sUbstaiKpe, pointing on in his theog' of “ 
men,’! between the cell and the niHecule, to the ini^rtaht 
modem discovery .of specific “ plastosomes ” (they gjit many 
other names) which are Associated A^ith particular differ- 
entiations or definite functions Within^the cell. Of'great 
im^rtance also were the studies of Quincke on the physical 
properties of protoplasm. • 

One would like'tb be able to refer to Professor Patrick 
Geddes.’s luminous conception of the cell-cycle ; to the 
demonstration of specificity in the similar cells of different 
ai^hls, an epithelial cell from the windpipe of a horse 
beirt|! distinguishable from a similar unit from a dog ; to 
>th^ suggestive unity amid manifoldness that obtains in the 
ormnary forms of nuclear„division or karyokinesis through- 
out the realm of organisms ; to the interesting fact that 
each organism has a definite number of chromosomes in the 
nuclei of all the cells of th^ body : thus man, the mouse, 
and the lily have twenty-four ; and to a score 'of other 
developments pf the Cell Theory. We can but say that 
German investigators have done their full share in the 
advmicement of Cytology. A brief reference must be made 


to micro-organisms iti the wide sense. 

Mmu'tfE' Organisms. — ^In his AnsicMen der Natur, and 
agsin in his Cosmos, Alexander von Humboldf spoke of the 
im^essive ubiquity of life — of the “ Allbelebtheit ” of land 
and sea. Organisms penetrate everywhere — ^above the 


snpw-line and down into the great oceanic “ deeps ” in 
which Mount Everest ‘would be lost to view. . For one 
t^anism that is seen there may be a hundred unseen, or 
even more than that if wb take microscppic organisms into 
accDUQt. We may associate with Pasteur in particular the 
evideace of 'the ubiquity of Bacteria and an appreda|jon 
n^^fold ways in^which i^fiey insisiuate thems|el|'e8 
flwt^lmndle of fife. In a similar coanecUon,. 
rt^ensice to the Prqtozoa, w^^^y jnsfly 
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(i795-i% 6). a rcnpwned microscopfet^^wfeo 
to ^s^se bo& the abundance |&)d the |M*acdca} 
knp$#^ce of^ these smallest and simf^lest of animus. 
Germany haa been pecilUarly rioh, it seems to u^, in in- 
vestigators of the Protozoa ; we ^hink at odce of Haeckel 
and his great monogtaph on Radiolarians, of Biitschli’a 
life-long work, of R.'Hertwig at ]$Iunich, and of Schaudinn, 
who was one of the first to demonstrate the degre^' to 
which Protozoa are responsible for disease {e.g. Sle^^^g 
Sickness, Syphilis). The Malaria organism was discovered 
in 1880 by a French investigator, Laveran. In connection 
with bacteriology, the names of Pasteur and De’ BaQr, 
Cohn, and Koch (1843-1910), Duclaux and Roux, Hhfifkine, 
and a score of others at once rise in the mind# 

Classification of Animals. — One of the ends pf mm:-, 
phology is to work out a natural classification which shotdd 
also be to some extent a system of pedigrees. It may be 
said that while there have been many careful classifiers, 
there have been few great taxonomists, few who h^e 
detected* unsuspected affiniti^ or have established oruer 
within a whole group. John Ray (1628-1^05), .wljpm Sir 
Ray Lankester calls “ the father of modem zoology,” was 
undoubtedly great in so far as he laid emphasis on anato- 
mical diaracteristics as a basis of classification ; L^I^US 
(1707-1778) was still greater ; Lamarck made some pro- 
gress in setting backboneless animals in order; Cuvier 
emphasized the anatomical basis and utilised f (^1 fo^s ; 
Von Baer (1792-1876) was one of the first to see clearly 
that embryological results gave a clue to relationships, and 
Johannes MiiUei^ j(i8oi-i858) applied the* same idea So 
Invertebthtes. 

The mark of greatness is seen in Kowalewsky's ree^Qig!ii& 
tion of thfe al&nities* between Ascidians and Laneelets 
in Vaughan Thompson's discovery of the Crustaceah^i^ 4 % 
ai^|ej^of l^famad^ ; in W. K. Parker's compamtive 
dd lb <mvdc|>ment of *the skull ; in much 6f ^ 
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Sai^ops&ia, and Mammas; in .some of Cope's |l3idif%on 
ex;tinct Reptilesi\ To Sir Ray tankester 
taxpnomy probstoly owes more than to^any oth^ 
vestigator. o t 

Classification of PIjAnts.— The ideal of the classifica- 
tion of organisms is a "matural system,” based on signi- 
ficant resemblances, which may be detected by anatomical, 
embfyological, or palaeontological investigations. As 
rqg^ds plants, this idea had been present to Caesalpinius 
and'had found partial expression in the Sy&tema Natum of 
Linnaeus. Outstanding aimong many workers stand the 
figures' of Laurent de Jussieu (1774-1836) and A. Pyramme 
de Candolle (1778-1841). Robert Brown was one of the 
first to showvhow embryological investigation comes as an 
ai^ to pnatomy, and we owe to him in the main such im- 
portant steps as the distinguishing of Angiosperms and 
Gymnosperms. But on \his path the epoch-making dis- 
coveries were those of Hofmeister (1849, 1851). " magni- 
fipent beyond all that has been achieved before or since in 
the domain of descriptive botany ” (Sachs), changing the 
whole Jdea of ^lant-development, disclosing the alternation 
of generations that is the clue to the genetic afiinities of 
Cryptogams and Phanerogams. In this coimection Sachs 
wrilSI>: “That 'which Haeckel, after the appearance of 
Darwin’s book, called the phylogenetic method, Hofmeister 
had long before actually carried out, and with magnifieent 
suc^»ss. When Darwin’s theory was given to the world 
eight years after Hofmeister’s investigations, the relations 
of aflE^ty between the great divisions of the vegetable 
k&gdom were ho well established and §0 patent, that the 
theory of descent had only to accept what gefietic mor- 
l^hology had actually brought to view.” Among those ^ho 
hav 4 followed Hofmeister’s lead may be mentioned Prftig- 
De.Bafy, Thurdt, Bomet, and the greatest of 
was De Bary (18311^-1888). We are^roud in 
Of^e-wdrk of Sir J. D. Hooker (iSiy-ipif) ; .pei|ia|>|k" 
may be namc^ as its paraHel In ^ 
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^ £iA.LiipNTPLOGY. — is the task, of palaeontology to 
spisit out the history of the past so far as 'that can be de*- 
ciphifed in thp 'graveyairds of the fossil-bearing rocks, to 
trace the rise and fall bf plant and animal races, and to 
disclose the sublime spectacle of fife's progress. Who have 
been the great palaeontologists ? * 

Apart from antiapatory flashes on the part of Leonajwio 
da Vinci, Bernard Palissy, Stenb, Martin Lister, and a fbw 
others who recognised the significamce of fossils, Palaeoiito- 
logy cannot be said to have begun before the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, when Cuvier worked at Tertiary 
manunals, Lamarck at molluscs, Brongniart at plants, amd 
William Smith at the bearing of fossils on stratigfaphiioal 
problems. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century the doctrines^ 
of the Cuvierian school were dopiinant ; many important 
fossils were unearthed and careftflly described, but not with 
the evolutionist’s ’eye. The work of Owen (1804-1893), 
Louis Agassiz (1807-1873), ai^ Bronn was in some respe^s 
transitional, for they had the idea of a progressive succes- 
sion. Thus we find that Agassiz dwells 01^ the pai^lelism< 
between the embryonic develqpment of recent fishes and the 
geolo^cal series, and suggests the recapitulation idea^that 
the history of the individual epitomises that of the mce— 
an idea with which he may have been inspired ‘by Oken at 
Heidelberg dr by Ddllinger at Munich. The dawn of 
evolutionary palaeontology practically dates from Darwin's 
Origin of Species (1859), and many beautiful phylogenetic 
series have been worked out, e.g. of extinct Cephalopods, 
by Hyatt, Wiirtenberger, Branco •and otKers. As a 
coverer of interesting fossils Marsh played an importafit 
part. Huxley dealt critically Vith the palaeontological 

evidaices of evolution,” ^d his ” American Addre$ses ” 
had a gr^at influence. Cope (1840-1879) is notable foff hfs 
nubierous brilli^t and ^sometimes imi^nous generalisjir 
tion^ and it seems fair to say that America stands veryrl^ 
iogt cphtribnbioiis f;o pals^ntolo^. Gandiy's 
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tnenti d4t Mondt animal ^dans les temps g^ologiqmi 
1896) was an achievement in its presentation of the l^g 
succession of faunas. Neumajrr, Waagen, Solms-]Lmil>ochi 
Osborn, and others should be menftoned, but it seems just 
to single out Von . Zittel, (1839-1904), and that hot only 
because of his investigations and the ‘marvellous text-book 
over which he spent so many years, 'but because of his 
remarkable influence as a teacher. 

, Conclusion. — ^When we think of the work of men like 
Goethe, C. F. Wolff,' Meckel, Dollinger, Alexander Braun, 
Brcmn,, Johannes Muller, Haeckel, Gegenbaur, Dohm, 
Kolliker, De Bary, Hofmeister, Sachs, Goebel, and the 
histolo^sts, we must admit that German morphologists 
rank high. 


3. EMBRYOLOGY 

Foundations. — Embryology, or the ‘science of the de- 
velopment of the individual, organism, was in Aristotle’s 
thoughts,but he had practically no successors before Harvey 
(1578-J675), w^o discerned that every animal develops from 
an ovum, and that the formation of the body is gradual. But 
the founder of modern embryology was Caspar Friedrich 
Woltf (1733-1794), who showed that the ovum does not 
contain a ‘preformed embryo, and that the 'organs may be 
seen being formed by gradual differentiation. This he 
^called “ epigenesis ’’ in contrast to the current conception 
‘ of " evolutio,” which regarded development as the un- 
foj^ing of a preformed miniature. 

The first to* follow in Wolff's steps were two Rushan 
investigators, Christian Pander (1794-1865) and Karl Ernst 
von Baer (1792-1876). To von Baer belongs the credit of 
t^eginning comparative embryology, of defining the mode of 
^vdlopment as beings fr|)m the general to the ^cial,, of 
' 4 isoethuig that individual development n^ght tlffow^rUght 
Oh telation^ps, of discoveiing the mammalian ovum^ |nd, 
touch more beiddes. Evfm von Baer di 4 
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si||i|ficai«ie of tho male cell or spermatozoon, whiclf was 
made clear by von Sieboid, Kdlliker (1841) , and others. In 
1843, Hartin Barry, a medical student in Edinburgh, saw 
for the first time the union of speAn and ovupi in a mammal 
— ^the rabbit. 

Maturation anp Fertilisation. — ^The modern study 
of the maturation of the germ.-cells and the subsequent 
fertilisation, matters of great moment in connection w|th the 
problems of heredity, has been largely, prosecuted by Ger- 
man investigators. Among those who have done im- 
portant work, we may. note Auerbach, E, van Bene^en 
(Belgian), Butschli, Fol, De Bary, Strasburgef, O. and ,R. 
Hertwigf, Boveri, and Haecker. The remarkable recent 
work showing the possibility of artificially inducing par- 
thenogenetic development is especially associated with Yves 
Delage in Paris and Jacques Loeb in Chicago. Very note- 
worthy in quite another connection was the discovery by 
two Japanese botanists, that the pollen-grain of the Gingko 
liberate^ a mobile male eleme«t or spermatozoon, like thiit 
of ferns and other non-flowering plants. 

The fertilised ovum divides and redivide»to fomt a ball 
or a disc of cells, and the next great step in development 
is the establishment of germ-layers (the outer epiblast and 
the inner hypoblast, between which a mesoblast may be 
interpolated).. This subject of germ-layers has occupied a 
very large part of the attention of embryologists {e.g. of 
the brothers Hertwig), for it is an important st^ in de- 
velopment, and the evidence of fundamental structural re- 
semblance {homology) between similar structures in different 
types depends in part on their being traceable to a similar 
origin from the germ layers. ,An importai^ step, no^ 
fotgotten, was made in 1849 by Huxley, who coQate^! 
the ^ibi^st and hypobla^ of embryos with the outer' 
and inner cell layers in the tubdlar body of pplyp^ 
which Allman #soon afterwards termed ectoderm aa|l 
ettdodeml. 

A '^e o| the gmht “ hits "-that il^ology has reci^ved 
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Britain was due to Francis M.* Balfour, who fotuidad fih 
enibryolc^ical school in Cambridge, and by his own work 
and' that of his students enabled this country to hold" up 
its head as regards the study of development. He achieved 
much directly, as a teachjir and a personality, but he also 
exerted great influence by the production of his Comparative 
Embryology, certainly a very remarkable book. It was a 
work of great erudition combined with critical insight, and 
it gave to embryology a S5mthetfc presentation such as it 
had, not previously received. We would ask those who have 
been in recent times so loyal to their country that they 
have cast' historical accuracy to the winds, to take this 
book and to estimate from the authorities so carefully cited 
what a big hole would be made if the German contributions 
were removed. Von Baer is linked to Balfour by many 
who have done distinguislfed pieces of embryological work : 
Alex. Agassiz, Claus, Dohm, Gegenbaur^ Goette, Haeckel, 
His, Kolliker, Kowalewsky, Lacaze-Duthiers, Lankester, 
Leuckart, Loven, Metschnikoff, Johannes Miillet, Ratke, 
Remak, Sars, Sedgwick, Semper, Steenstrup, Van Beneden. 

Recapitulation. Doctrine. — One embryological gener- 
alisation at least has passed into general thinking, and that, 
unfortunately, without the saving clauses which its scientific 
statement requires. We refer to the recapitulation doctrine, 
or bic^enetic law that individual development tends to be 
a condensed recapitulation of steps in racial history. There 
are abbreviations and telescopings, there are special adapta- 
tions to the special conditions of preSent-day development, 
afid there is a remarkable specificity in every embryo from 
Start to finish, and there are other provisos to be kept in 
jmibd lest w| take in too^ easy-going a fashion the idea of 
f individual development recapitulating rkcial history. But 
thetfe is a great truth in the conception that the living hknd of 
t^ past is in the preWt. Especially in the development 
of particular organs (organogenesis) is the recapittih|.tion 
of wolutionary stages to be seen. Now it is interring 
lhat this is a peculiarly German idea. It is iunted at' by 
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M^ikei in i8sx, <l>y K^eSmeyer, (%en, and Glk^; % 
cantious form of it is given by von Baer ; Loui^ Agassia, 
a non-evolutidfaist, states it in his Essay on CtassoifioaMpn 
(1859) ; Fritz Mtiller was its enthusiastic exponent ; Haeckel 
its most skilful and convinced chpnpion; Herbert Spencer 
incorporated it in his’ system. / 

Physiology of Development. — ^Embryology is in part 
concerned with describing stages in development, and the 
result is a cinematograph of the life-Wstory. But it has a 
deeper task — of analysing out the various processes that are 
at work in the individual becoming or " morphogenesis.” 
The most strenuous attempt in this direction is certainly 
that of Wilhelm Roux, who started the Archiv fik Eniwicke- 
lungstnechanik, and the contributors to this* record of re- 
search represent all the nationalities. We do not* wish to 
suggest that Roux was the first to inquire into the immediate 
conditions operative in development, remembering, for 
instance, the wort of Wilhelm His {Unsere KOrperform und 
das Problem ihrer Enistehun^, Rauber's Formbildung und 
Formstorung (1880), and Camille Dareste’s Ttratog^nie Ex- 
pirimentale (Paris, 1877) ; but to Roux belongs the credit 
of focussing the problems, of making important contribu- 
tions towards their solution, and of setting many workers 
agoing. 

Experiment in Embryology. — Many investigators— «.g. 
Driesch, O. Hertwig, Born — ^have studied the behaviour of 
a developing ovum subjected to slight constraint between 
glass plates, and have shown the extraordinary capacity for 
re-adjustment that many early embryo§^ possess, ipie 
effect of .centrifuging developing eggs has been observed by 
O. Hertwig and others ; the effect of puncturing one or 
more of the early* segmentation'cells has beeli watched by 
Roux, O. Hertvrig, T. H. Morgan, and others; %ie results of 
shaking ^s^mentation cells apart have been finelj^studJsd 
by Chtt^ IMe^ch, E. E* Wilson, and others ; the influence 
of chemicd and physical conditions has boen b|st 

an^ysed by Cittt ; the effect* of radium rays pa 
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d«vdk>pi)ll«ot has been stu(^ hy Oscar^ Fai^a, tfit 

Heitwig; the study of npn-'nt^cleated fragm^ts p{ 
whteh sometimes admit of fertilisation andf deye$o{)]»eht 
has led Boveri, Delage, Morgan, and others to very hiterest^ 
ittg Results. Ihus. we s^ that in the relatively recent 
Employment of experimental • devic^ in embryolqgical 
research German investigators have had a leading part. 

Regeneration. — ^For many years naturalists had been 
familiar with the r^enerative capacity among animids — 
the starfish regrowing a lost arm, the snail a lost horn, and 
the ‘lizard a lost tail, and some, such as Reaumur, had 
almost discovered a law of its distribution. The first to do 
so clearly was, it seems, an Italian naturalist, Lessona,*who 
noticed (1868)* that the regenerative capacity tends to occur 
"in those animals, and in those parts of animals, which in the 
natural conditions of their life are particularly liable to 
non-fatal injury. But the first biologist to see the signi- 
ficance and the fruitfulness of the study of regenerative 
processes, and to test the Darwinian theory in reference to 
it, was Weismann, who defended the thesis that " the power 
of regeneration possessed by an animal or by a part of an 
animal is regulated by adaptation to the frequency of loss 
and to the extent .of the damage caused by thaloss.” Now 
one cannot exactly say that the subject has been ne^^ected 
jin Britain, bfit we have very little to show (in part, no doubt, 
jbecause of the anti-vivisection Acts) compared with France, 
Germany, Austria, America. The subject is one of great 
fruitfulness, with relations to the problems of development, 
of Captation, o^ heredity, of sex, and even of surgery. Yet 
we stand very badly. The leading contributions lyre due to 
Barfurtb, Bordage, Loeb, Michel, Mfiller, T. H. Morgan, 
Rrzibram, Tomier, Werner, Wheeler, Wolff ; and the best 
^scuasions l>f the problems aige those of T. H. Morgan, 
Rndbmfii, and Wetamatui. 

CdwcLosioN, — ^While embryolq^cal investigation 
jWftll begutn in Britain by Harvey, it cannot be said to have 
Jd^n again to that Ibvel until we c(»ne td Hvt briittant 
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whot|t 1^ inspired. But li^te 
aijCfi pres^ only a fsw arho sustain the traditi<m» and 
oiEpIsInieatal tsmbryolc^ has still fewer representative. 
It appears to us that the German succession from Wolff 
{175^) to Oscar Hertwig is thejStronger — lileckel, Ritlre, 
Hofmeister, Johannes Miiller, Goette, Dohrn, Roux, Driesch, 
Herbst. 


4. AETIOLOGY.. 

The Evolution lUEA.—The Doctrine of Descent .(Tffttw- 
formisme of the French, Abstammungslehre of the Germans) 
means that the present is the child of the past and the 
parent of the future. More concretely, it means that the 
plants and animals of the present day are the transformed 
descendants of ancestors on tha whole somewhat simpler 
(except in cases of retrogression associated with parasitism 
and the like). The ancestors, in turn, are the lineal descen- 
dants of yet simpler forms, and so on backwards and back- 
wards till we approach the literally first organisms or 
" Protists,” about which we unfortunately* know nothing. 
It is plain that this is a formtilation of the way in which die 
present-day state of things has come to be. It is a modal 
formulation. It is hardly a theory — ^it is the only scien- 
tific way of looking at things. If the present-day phase of 
the realm of organisms has not come about as an evolution, 
then we do not know the mode of its becoming. Tlie 
evolution idea is accepted by almost all biologists — not as 
a solution of problems, so much as a clear statement of th^. 
There ha? been a -long process of Organic transformational- 
one race succeeding another, bom from within its prOde* 
cesaor-rpne type giving rise to* another type by gradual 
finctuatW or by brusqug mutation — a long dra'wnofirt 
trij4 and error adventure — a series of creative expeadments 
on tbe o|gani8in*s part. , ^ 

> OE SvourriON l0EA.*-.*The general nfea 

IPobtion, ban oeitainly been ode of mp«t iim 
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mtiakcolktribtitions tibat ^entie baa made to man't mebtal 
furniture, and, althou^ it was Charles Darwin who made 
people h^eve in it, many minds shared in it^ development. 
Thus Professor H. F. Osborn calls attention to the “ very 
strikb^ fact, that.. the bpis of our modem methods of 
ku^ying the Evolution problem was established not by the 
early naturalists nor by the speculative writers, but by the 
Phffo^phers.” He refers to Bacon, Descartes, Leibniz, 
Hume, Kant (whose grandfather was from Scotland), 
Lessing, Herder, and Schelling. “ They alone were upon 
the'majn track of modem thought. It is evident ttat 
they were groping in the dark for a working theory of the 
Evolution of life, and it is remarkable that they clearly 
perceived from the outset that the point to which observa- 
tion should be directed was not the past, but the present 
mutability of species, and further, that this mutability was 
simply the variation of individuals on an extended sczde.” 

Coming down to the concrete evolutionists of chief im- 
portance who preceded Charles Darwin, we find in England 
Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802), in France Buffon (1707-1788), 
and Lamarck (^744-1829), and in Germany Treviranus 
(1776-1837) and Goethe (i749»-i832). Again, the historical 
fects seem to suggest that nationality has little to do with 
the development of fundamental ideas. 

Factors* of Organic Evolution. — The pre-Darwinian 
evolutionists were not merely clear as to the general cloo- 
trine of d^ent ; they made definite suggestions as to the 
problem which remains the subject of active inquiry — ^the 
factors of organic evolution. Thus Bufion thought that 
^vironmmtal peculiartties were directly productive of 
dmnges in organisms ; Erasmus Darwin maintained that 
wants stimulate exertions' which produce transformation; 
Lamarck specially emphasized ^the transforming -effects Of 
dianges in function amLhabit which weare induced by pew 
needs ; Tneviranus, whom Huxley ^ranked j^ide Lan^ck, 
atta4!iied chief importance to the influ^ce of a chas^ful 
cnvimnment both in modifying and in ahd to 
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an internal {>ow6r ol ^ptaticm ; Goedieaecogi* 

nised the moulding of form by functimii and by surrornid* 
ings, but was' a firm believer in an inherent growth-foroe. 
There were others with something definite to say, such as 
Etienne Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire (i|r7i}-i844), who emphJ^ized 
the direct modif5dng power of fne changeful environment, 
and believed in brusque variations or mutations induced 
in the embryo by external influences ; the geographer ^n 
Buch (1773-1853), who recognised the importance oif Isola- 
tion as a factor in the evolution of species — a suggestion 
developed by Wagner, Romanes, GuUck, and others^ There 
was also Robert Chambers, whose line of thought was in 
part like Buffon’s, in part like Goethe’s. 

But all sink into relative unimportance when we come 
to Chsirles Darwin (1809-1882), who vindicated the evolu- 
tionist interpretation and applied it to man, discovered 
(along with Wallace) the theory of Natural Selection, showed 
that variation and heredity were problems amenable to 
scientific treatment, and made clear such fundamental 
biological concepts as the struggle for existence and the 
web of life. 

Haeckel. — Prominent among those who stood by 
Darwin was Ernst Haeckel of Jena, now in his eightieth 
year. His his.torical position is with Spencer and Htudey 
and Wallace, for he was a champion of Darwinism, in the 
wide sense, in da3rs when it had to be fought for. Much 
more Lamarckian than Darwin ever was, he otherwise 
agreed with most of Darwin's positions and was an enthusi- 
astic supporter. He was distinctive in hig systematisal^on 
of the evolutionist outlook into af philosophy which most 
professional philosophers regard as a naive reincarnation of 
the hylozois^ of the early Ionic school, and in its applica- 
tion of the evolution idea* to the whole range of biology. 
Apart from this instinctive ambitioit to present a synthesis, 
Ha.e(±ey$ work has been marked by his emphasis on 
RecSipitlilatiott Doctrine and by his keemmm in tracing ont 
pe 4 ^es and genealc^gical trees. His writi^ 
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hav# tnany a &|^kdously sitepla yiaw^f the,p|ol>leroa 
of life, but this is partly due to careless reading, and to 
Haeckel’s aggressive attacks on everything theological. • It 
will be found that in reality Haeckel's general position is 
tha^f pan-psychism, not ^f materialism. 

. German Critics of Darwinism.— Many notable evolu- 
tionists in Germany (and elsewhere) have expressed their 
dis^tisfaetion with the central idea of Darwinism in the 
stricter sense, that the origin of new adaptations' and new 
species can be described as due to the natural selection of 
fluctuating variations. One of the ablest of these critics 

■ was Carl von Nageli (strictly a SwisS, but for most of his 
, life a German), who brought against Darwinism seven well- 

considered objections, and advocated a theory of definite 
"variation or orthogenesis — that steps in racial evolution are 
the expressions of growth-Jike change in a particular direc- 
tion. Among those who have found evidence to support 
a belief in orthogenesis as an actuality (not necessarily 
excluding other modes) ma}!- be mentioned somejdistin- 
guished American zoologists — Cope, Hyatt, Whitman, and 

■ Osborn. «• In Germany Nageli’s orthogenesis has found able 
supporters in Eimer, Pfeffer, and Koken. 

Another notable critic, a botanist like .Nageli, was 
Albert Wigand, who devoted three volumes (1874, 1876, 
1877) to exposing the unscientific character of the Dar- 
winian Theory, and his extreme position has found con- 
siderable support in Germany (and in France too). G. Wolff 
speaks of the “episode of Darwinism,” and suggests that 
it Js best forgotten ; another German critic speaks of “ the 
death-bed of Darwinism,^’ and another of “ the softening 
of the brain of the Darwinians.” But there are not many 
Ifiok^ts of high standing willing to go the length of 
denying altogether the place ot Natural Selection amoi^ 
the factors of.evolutiom 

The Struggle for Existence,,— The tjiesis has been 
recently tmuntained that the prevalence of the “ Might is 
£^ht ” doctrine in Germany may be correlated with a 



wdespread convicliQn tljflft Natjire’s ^ospd, throf^li*Dar* 
win, h^r prophet, is “ Each for himself, and extinction 
take the hindftiost,” the cosmic rule being that careers* are 
' open to talons, that contention is the vital force, and that 
the survivors are necessarily the fittest, There is r^kson 
to fear that this fatal misunderstanding is widespread, out 
it is not confined to Germany. And ^as to swallowing 
garbled Darwinian philosophy, we have just been poinlh^ 
out that extreme criticism of Darwinism has been par- 
ticularly characteristic of Germany. ‘ It was one of the 
leading philosophical biologists of Germany who declared 
" Darwinism now belongs to history, like that other curi- 
osity {curiosum) of our century (this was in 1896), the 
Hegelian philosophy ; both are variations orf the theme : 
how one manages to lead a whole generation by the nose.” 
We have the profoundest respect for the author of this 
deliverance — ^which seems to us extremely unscientific — 
but we have quoted it to indicate the danger of labelling 
Germans as ultra-Darwinists. , 

As The matter is of fundamental importance, let us 
pause in om historical survey to notice thsjt Darwin mad^ 
it quite clear, over and over again, that the struggle for exist- 
ence in which, and by which nature sifts (f .e. organisms are 
discriminafively eliminated) includes very much more than 
internecine competition between fellows of th6 Same kith 
and kin. He* insists that the technical phrase is to be used 
" in a large and metaphorical sense.” It includes all the 
reactions, competitive and non-conq)etitive, self-regarding 
and other-regarding, with teeth and claws qr with wits 
kindness, individual and social, against limitations, diffi- 
culties, and dangers. 

In another study * we have exf>ounded a thesis, based on 
some study of nature and, also based on some study ol 
Darwin's works, that “progress depends on.much'moia 
thax^ a. s^uabbl^ around^tbe platter ; that the struggle f<^ 
^tencais much more than an intatiedn^ omnpetition 
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the »ai-|in,of subsist^cej thafit iadjades all the xautti-^ 
tudinoud effort^ fot and others between the pbles of 
love and hunger; that it comprises dl the 'endeavours of 
mate for mate, of parent* for offspring, of kin for kin, as 
well^ every ddail- of selffassertivene^ ; that existence for 
many an animal means t^e well-being^ of a socially-bound 
or ]^-bound organism in a social milieu ; that egoism is 
nof satisfied until it becomes altruistic.” 

This is, of course, what Prof. Patrick Geddes has always 
taught ; and it is, we believe, what Darwin (instinctively 
perhaps, rather than explicitly) taught. It has been re- 
cognised by Spencer, Kropotkin, Henry Drummond, and 
I other thinkers, and admirably expounded recently by 
Cresson. What we are concerned to maintain is that the 
Darwinian idea of the struggle for existence is by no means 
restricted to the competition of piglings in the mire, or of 
brown rat against black rat, but only finds truth when it 
includes the multitudinous ways in which living organisms 
assert themselves j^ainst limitations and difficulties. A 
common view is that the essence of the struggle for exist- 
ence is»the direct competition within a species — a wolf a 
lyolf to other wolves, which is bad Natural History, as the 
Jungle Books might have convinced us ; or internecine 
war between allied species— brown rat always eliminating 
black rat-^ diagrammatical instance with suspiciously few 
substantiated illustrations. Our thesis is that the struggle 
for existence is seen wherever living creatures press up 
against limiting conditions ; wherever living creatures, with 
tjieir powers of growing and multiplying, thrusting and 
fworying, changing and being changed, do in. any way 
say, ”We will live.” The survivor in a plague-stricken 
family does not compete mth his kin ; he parries a microbe. 
And so it is along a great str^ch of the line, though the 
picture of “nature red in tooth and claw ” is also part of 
the truth. This broad and, we Jielieve, JDarwinian 6cn- 
C^tkm of the Stmlgk! fbr Existence has been statedb. by 
but we more or less deariy here and ther&^.g. 
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the Baiu^itook- 0 / by Prof; L. Pl&t«v who 

succeeded Haeck^^i in the chair ofZqology In the University 
of Jena. 

Recent Advances in the Sstddy of the Factors in 
E votUTiON. — ^The interesting question . noiV arises, V^at 
are the most important or- most promising new devwop- 
ments in the study of the factors concerned in organic' 
evolution, and with whom .are they especially to be “as- 
sociated ? 

First, and especially to be associated with Weismaan, 
is the widespread abandonment of belief in the transniisrion 
of individually-acquired somatic modifications. An active 
scepticism is justified until we find convincing evidence 
of the transmission of these " somatogenic mbdifications," 
which are directly due to pecularities in nurture and habit. 
They are important for the individual, they may be in- 
directly important for the race (Lloyd Morgan, Mark 
Baldwin, Osborn, Ward), but they do not form part of the 
raw material of progress. Fqr that we must look to ger- 
minal dr blastogenic variations. 

Second, and especially to be associated, with the work 
of Bateson and De Vries, ia the growing belief that dis- 
continuous variations or mutations are of more frequent 
occurrence' than Darwin supposed. As is well known,' 
Darwin was at one time inclined to attach much importance 
to these “ sifigle variations,” as he called them, but was 
led away from this by his belief that they were rare and 
that they would be readily swamped by inter-crossing. 
Evidence is accumulating to show that they are not vej^ 
rare, and that they are particularly transmissible. By, a 
curious turn of inquiry, the doubt is rather about the 
transmissibility of ^e minute fiudtuations (a little more or a 
little 1^) oh which Darwin especially relied in his theory 
of the origin of new species by Natuwil Selection. 

Thirdi and especi^y^to be assoeioted whil the name 
Mendel, a. Silesian abbot, is the ^iMlI^depi 'concc^i^ 

” nuit ahffacters/’ that the 
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built ^p‘of defiiiitfe factors car dttei&unants a^arass 
themselves in particular Characters, alkd am indepena^ifently 
and. intactly heritable, eiiiier present or absent ' in ,the 
oifepring, but not blending with others so as to ba lost. 
ThQjjp^culiar Hapsburg lip, which has persisted in a stock 
for bVer four centuries ; or the peculiar condition of the eye, 
called night-blindness, which has persisted in a lineage 
for over two centuries ; ot the state of the hands, known 
as brachydactyly, where the fingers are all thumbs (with 
two joints instead of three), which has persisted in a family 
for 'Six generations, may be cited as satisfactorUy proved 
'* unit characters ” in man. 

FouHh, and especially to be associated with the names 
' of Francis Galton and Karl Pearson, is the application of 
statistical methods to the study of the facts of variation, 
inheritance and selection. ^ This is not so much a new idea 
as an old method applied to a new set of data; and the 
progress towards an exact science that 'Biology has made 
since Biometrics began furnishes eloquent evidence of the 
value of the mathematical organon. ' 

In piore ways than we can mention the study of organic 
evolution, though still very young, has become more exact 
and experimental. It is no longer very useful for the mere 
theorisers to write books or pamphlets exposing the fallacies 
of Darwin or of Weismann — ^we must hav^ measurements, 
experiments, and precise facts, not views or opinions. Per- 
haps it is unwise to use phrases like Experimental Zoology, 
as if that were a new division of the science, but it indicates 
upcoming of age, when the experimental test is ever3rwhere 
Exacted. We *do not share the view tjiat all the wisdom 
is with the experimenters and none with the essayists (as we 
suppose even Spencer wotsld be called), for th^m is need fpr 
s^thetic attempts if only to show analysis where to put in 
its lever; aijd there is, a sense of perspective and proportion 
and consistency which requires to be cultivated as weB as 
higi^uity in devinng exp^ments‘ and si^ed patlenee m 
i^nying them thij^ough* Thus we attach to 
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instaiic^ nxttclE* mose ittiportaxice than*so9ie of 
ibe ijMoi^n expeweitters are ihcUoed to admit. They 
|iave dir^ly prompted a quite extraordinary amount of 
tecent concrete work, which has*confirmed as well as ef- 
fected anticipations ; and we absolutely refuse to Jic^ept 
the view that clear arid consistent thinking is not a mrm of 
Research. , ’ * • 

' Heredity. — The study of heredity is the study of the 
genetic relation between successive generations.' That 
relation is sustained by germ-cells which «re the vehicles of 
inheritance and unite in fertilisation. It follows that there 
could be no satisfactory science of heredity until it was 
clearly understood that the beginning of the individual life" 
is in all tsrpical cases to be found in the ’fertilisation of an 
ovum or egg-cell by a spermatozoon or male element. One 
is apt to forget how relatively njodem is the knowledge of 
that fundamental fact* Even von Baer (1835) was inclined 
to regard spermatozoa as microscopic parasites, and Sir 
Richard Owen included then^ in a article on “ Entozoa ” 
(internal parasites) in Todd’s Cyclopadia of Amtomy and 
Physiology. Although Spallanzani had pro^d in 1386 that 
sperms were essential if ova were to develop, the failure to 
imderstand what fertilisation meant lasted till about 1840. 
R. Wagner emphasized the fact that spermatozoa were pre- 
sent in all mature males ; von Siebold demonstrated their 
presence in Invertebrates ; in 1841 Kdlliker proved that they 
arose as cells in the male organs or testes ; in 1843 MarUli 
Barry saw the union of spermatozoon and ovum in the 
rabbit ; in 1865 Schweigger-Seidel and La Valette St 
Geotge showed that the spermatozoen has a’nucleus as otlj^ 
cells have. If we included more names in the history of 
the establishment pf the simple Conclusion that fertUisation 
is the intimate and orderly imion of two cells, the impression 
would be the same — that the contributions mado by Gmnan 
investi^ors are predominant. 

^imi^ly, as regante* plants, it was Camtrariu^ (ih6s- 
a'^protecKT «)t Tubingen, who first ‘proved eji^rha)^ 
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tally ^1691-1694), that ae^ capible of getminatioo cannot 
be formed without the co-operation of ^Uen. ferti- 

lisation in plants means a mingling of two^dirferent sub- 
stan^ was clearly shown by Kcelreuter (1733-1806). Steps 
of importance were taken by Andrew Knight, William 
Herbert, J. Gartner, K. 1 ^. Gartner,* Robert Brown, and 
others, but it was" not until 1846 that Amici demonstrated 
that the egg-cell within the embryo-sac of the ovule is stimu- 
lated to development by the advent of the end of the pollen- 
tube. This was at once corroborated by vppC Mohl and 
Hofmeister. And if we pass from flowel^kg plant, to 
Cryptogams and ask who first observed the actual union of 
^ inme and female elements there, the answer is surely Pring- 
sheim and D'e Bary. In his fascinating history of Botany, 
Sachs gives all the details of the discovery of sexuality in 
flowering and flowerless phnts, and in summing up a section 
sa3rs in his characteristically generous way : “ In this case 
also it was reserved for Darwin’s wonder!^ talent for com- 
bination to sum up the product of the investigations of a 
hundred years, and to blend Koelreuter’s, Knight’s, Herbert’s 
and Gartner’s Results with Sprengel’s theory of flowers into 
a living whole in such a manner that now all the physiological 
arrangements in the flower have become intelligible both in 
their relations to fertilisation, and in their dependence on 
the natural conditions under which pollination takes place." 

Three Main Lines of Investigation.— ’The study of 
heredity has been prosecuted along three main lines — (i) by 
the microscopical study of the germ-cells, their genesis, 
jpattiration, and fertilisation ; (2) by genetic experiments, 
e.g. in hybridisation and in-breeding ; and (3) by the statis- 
tical comparison of the hereditary qualities of succe^ive 
generations. This may be taken as a test-case as regards 
^e two questions before us : (4) whether nationality means 
thuch in the*progress of science, and (6) whether the contri- 
butions made by the German investigator have been of 
gtbat importance. Itisagoodcasetotakesiince^hfestory 
is ' all tebent— practicalfy beginning yrith Dariwa; Vdio 
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sbowed that the jjrpblens^ were ojp^ t^ sciesithic ^eaixaimi. 
We giv£ th#iiames of some of the most important 
investigators'on each of the three lines indicated above. 
The microscopical study of the •germ-dells has been prose- 
cuted by investigators like van. Beneden, ’Boveri,.^elag®. 
Driesch, Farmer, Ga{es, Guignard, Haecker, Herbs^ O. and 
R. Hertwig, Loeb, !. H. Morgan^ Roux, Strasburger, Wds- 
mann, E. B. Wilson. On this line in particular, the German 
contributions have been of great importance. 

Importaijl , genetic experiments have been made by 
Agar, Bate^, Baur, Biffen, Boveri, Castle, Corfens, 
Cudnot, Darbishire, Davenport, De Vries, Doncaster, East, 
Ewart, Hurst, Jennings, Johanssen, Kammerer, Kellogg, 
Klebs, MacBride, MacDougal, T. H. "Mor^n, Punnett, 
Spillman, Tower, Toyama, Tschermak, Webber. * In this 
line the British and American work seems to be most im- 
portant. Darwin and Mendel stand by themselves. 

Biometric studies of heredity are represented mainly by 
Galton, Pearson, Pearl, Weldon, Heron, Johannsen, Yule. 
Qudtelet (1796-1874) was the first to use statistical methods 
in the study of human faculties. The bot»ist F.aLudwig* 
should also be mentioned. 

Acquired. Characters or Modifications. — One of the 
most important changes in general thinking in regard to 
heredity is the fading away of the belief in the’tfansmission 
of particular ‘bodily modifications acquired by the individual 
as the direct result of peculiarities in function and environ- 
ment. The evidence of the transrp^ssion of these so-called 
“ acquired characters ” is very unsatisfaqtory and unc^- 
vincing, and there, are few biologists who l^lieve in “ mc^* 
fication-mheritance ” in the way in which it used to be 
believed beforev the modem Scepticism set in. Now if 
there is any one man responsible for this widespread and 
very important change of opinion, itr is August Weismami 
(1834-1^914). ;He focused the scepticism, he subjected the 
evidence in favour of a* belief in the tmni^atssion of 
S:«^riOtt^> to destructive criticism, he made a few 
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mentsand suggested ^ore, and he* kept, discdssipn going 
for a quarter of a century. , , We liave«'‘given el^liere a 
history of opinion on this question, and it is well knoipj 
that Weismann’s scepticism was not novel any more than 
Damyin^ doctrihe .of descent was. The idea that indi- 
vidually-acquired modifications • are riot transmitted was 
suggested by Kant and Blumenbach, more clearly by James 
Cowles Prichard (1826), somewhat incidentally by His and 
Pflfiger. The most interesting prevision was Galton’s, but 
he did not follow it up. In 1875 he stated his opinion 
that" the current theory of the inheritance of characters 
acquired during the lifetime of the parents “ includes much 
questionable evidence^ usually difficult of verification. We 
mig^t almost reserve our belief that the structural cells 
can react on the sexual elements at all, and we may be 
confident that at the most fhey do so in a very faint degree 
— ^in other words, that acquired modifications are barely, if 
at all, inherited in the correct sense of that word.” This 
was published about eight y^ars before the first of Weis- 
mann’s famous essays on heredity, but it was to WeiSmann 
rather than to Dalton that the change of expert opinion 
was due. 


5. MEDICINE 

All that can be done within our limits is to tefer to a few 
of the contributions to medical science which have been 
made by German investigators. It seems to be near the 
^toth to associate the beginning of scientific medicine in 
t^rmany with Johannes Mtiller {1809-1875), that extra- 
ordinary genius who gave new life to everything he' touched. 
He certainly had much to do with convincing his conteffipo- 
raudes of the imperativeness of ysing experimental methods 
in medical mvestigatiom Ids interesting ApostUs of 
Professor Silrling mentions that MuUef |^ad 
^ong 1 ^ pupils Schwann, Hei^e, Brfi^q, pu 
Reymopd, Virchow, Helmholtz, Clapar&dje, Hoicholt 
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ktthti, Remak, It is us^l to speak of J. L. ScHSnlaln 
(1793^1864) ks ofl 4 of the pioneers of a scientific schoof~ 
thS so-called “ natural history school ” — of medicine. * He 
is memorable for his prophetic discovery, thaJt the •scalp 
disease called favus is due to a ^parasitic fungus. Mother 
great pioneer was Rokitansky (1804-1878), of Vienna. We 
believe that the first clinical laboratory in the world was 
opened in Munich in 1885, by von Ziemssen (1829-1902). 

Virchow. — ^The publication of Virchow’s CeUulat Patho- 
logy (in 1858) marked the influence of the Cell Theory on 
the scientific study of disease. For Virchow tracked disease 
downwards and inwards till he could describe many fbrms 
of it in terms of cells gone wrong. ^ Morbid, growths and 
destructive processes were analysed into anomalies of cell- 
multiplication and cell-metabolism. He had a clear view 
of pathology as the seamy sid 5 of physiology, and there- 
fore with its optimism, for disease is not something mys- 
teriously intruding, but in some cases, at least, a constitu- 
tionaL variation which missSs the mark. Many diseases 
may be described as metabolic processes which have got 
out of place, out of proportion, and oiil of tilhe. As 
Virchow (1821-1902) did not in those days (1858) know 
about microbes as producers of disease, he was at pains 
to show, as he seiid, that “ diseased life prodpcpd no cells 
for which types and ancestors were not forthcoming in 
normal life," and it was in this connection that he coined 
his phrase, omnis cellula e cellula, every cell from another 
cell. Central in his work aqd teaching was the conception 
of the organism as a system of cells which are ever chaa^ 
ing and- being changed, experimenting and suffering vio- 
lence. As Rrofessor Greenfield 4>ut it : “ It is the cell as 
the living^i^lictive hgent in the production of disease, and 
the arrest or perversion of its action by disease-produdng 
tat^, which have the highest place in his thoughts." 
Certainly Virdiow was one who laid foundations. He 
astobli^^ a school, 0.g. Reinhardl^ TmiitMS (1818-18;^), 
(1839^1884),^ and his infiumi^ peneti^M l^e 
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whole Votld of medicine. , His contemporary, the phyrfo^ 
iogist Ludwig (1816-1895), had also a far-r^cln|ig effect 
on medical science. His studies on the function of the 
lodney, on secretion, on va^o-motor nerves, &c., are famous, 
and he was the first to mjike an instrument to record the 
beating of the heart. He worked and .taught in Marburg, 
Zurich, Vienna, and Leipzig. Professor Stirling writes of 
him ; From each and all of these centres his numerous 
pupils published under his direction and gmdance an 
amount of work the extent and originality of which is 
probably unsurpassed. His own papers are epoch-making, 
and he founded the largest school of physiologists of modem 
tupes.” He, should rank along with Claude Bernard, du 
Bois-Reymond, Briicke, Bonders, and Helmholtz. 

Applications of Physiology. — Some of the most strik- 
ing advances of modem medicine are the direct outcome of 
the advances in physiology. We have already referred to 
the far-reaching influence of the increasing knowledge of 
internal secretions (Claude Bernard, Brown-S6quard, Min- 
kowski, Pawlow, Bayliss and Starling, Abderhalden, and 
so on). “Even ih surgery the recognition of the potency of 
adrenalin by Schafer and Oliver, and its isolation by Taka- 
mine, have had important results. Most striking of all is 
the treatment of myxoedema with extract of the thyroid 
gland — ^a triumph of experimental medicine for which we 
have largely to thank Sir Victor Horsley and his pupil. Dr. 
Murray, in the first instance ; and Dr. Hector Mackenzie, 
and Dr. Howitz in Copenhagen, in the second instance, for 
J^ing methods.^ 

Microbic Nature of Many Diseases.— The idea that 
the intrasion of animalcules may cause disease is old, and 
historians have unearthed numerous guesses at truth which 
are interesting, thot^h they are -not to be misunderstood as 
anticipations of the gre^hdiscovery, which must be e^ecially 
associated with the oame of Pasteur,. ThusJ^. G. J. Henle 
(i8io*-i885), a pupil of Johannes MilUer and contemporary 
with Sdhwann, should be remember^ for his rema^ibib 
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prevision (1840) tfent contagious^ diseases must life due to 
" parasitical lacings, which are among the lowliest, smallest, 
but at the same time most prolific, which are known/’ 
Those who generalise the formula that it has been charac- 
teristic of German science to elaborate, thfe discoveries of 
others should take into consideration the number of cases 
’ui^here the anticipation was first expressed in Germany. 

Among the anticipators of Pasteur and Lister and Koch, 
may be especially noted (see Macfie’s Romance of Medicim 
for some v^ry interesting facts) Agoslino Bassi, an Itali^ 
physician, who wrote on the “ muscardine ” disease of Silk- 
worms in 1835, recognised its parasitic nature, suggested 
that this was the case with various human diseases, and 
both preached and practised antiseptic and aseptic treat- 
ment. Dr. Macfie also tells of what another pioneer, Sem* 
melweiss, did in Vienna in lowering the enormous mortality 
from puerperal fever by antiseptic treatment. 

Cagniard Latdur has the credit of making one of those 
simple and apparently not#very momentous discoveries, 
which turn out to be revolutionary. In 1836 he showed that 
the yeast-ferment of beer consists of living^ells " acting on’ 
sugar through some effort of their vegetation.” This led 
on to Pasteur’s evidence that micro-organisms cause many 
fermentations,, all manner of rottenness, and many diseases ; 
and this led on to the antiseptic methods of Lifter and his 
proof of their success. 

The first microbe actually detected as the cause of a 
specific disease was the, anthrax , bacillus, whose terribly 
fatal rdle, causing splenic fever in nxan apd his stock, ym 
demonstrated by Davaine and Rayer in 1863, and it was uT 
the previpps year that Pasteur was led to his brusque con- 
clusion, ” La g^ndration spontan^e est ime chim^re.” If a 
disease be^ caused by micarobes working harmfully in the 
body, J^d if a microbe always springs from another of 4 he 
same km4, it«follows .that certain disease may be> pre- 
vented by keeping microbes opt (as in Lister’s antiseptfc 
tffatomt of wonndf)fc or may be aucce^uUy antagoip^ 
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by introducing sometlung, which* thecktiofiatos the- intni^esrf 
(as in Pasteur's vaccine treatment of anthrax discovert 
in i88i). ' ’ 

Ip the list of those who have followed up th^ work of 
Pasteur there are -many German discoverers of renown. 
Two of the most important events in the history of the 
modem world were due to Robert Koch — ^the complete 
isolation of the anthrax bacterium (observed by Davaine, 
Rayer, and Pollender, and much studied by Pasteur), and 
the discovery of the bacillus of tuberculosis in 1882. The 
latter ranks beside Laveran’s demonstration of the malaria 
org^isn^, and beside Schaudinn’s discovery of the Spiro- 
chaet of syphilis (1905). For combating the last-named 
terrible disease, an effective mode of treatment (Salvarsan) 
has been discovered by Ehrlich. We may also note that 
Eberth discovered the bacillus of t5rphoid fever, Klebs and 
Ldffler that of diphtheria, Nicolaier that .of tetanus, Bruce 
that of Malta fever. The discovery of the organism of 
Asiatic cholera was due to Koch. Very important also is 
Lbffler’s discovery of filterable virases. 

ADAPrAtiONi> AGAINST DISEASE. — ^The Struggle for ex- 
istence continuing with intensity for millions of years has 
led to the adoption of a parasitic mode of life by tens of 
thousands of organisms. They have evaded certain forms 
of the struggle by becoming dependent upoa their hosts, 
which are no more to most of them than a cheese to its mites 
or a ship to its rats. In the majority of cases the old- 
established parasitisms are not of a very sinister character ; 

this been so they )vould not have lasted. Making some 
stable exceptions, e.g. for the ichneumoh-fly larvae, which 
develop inside caterpillars ^d destroy their hosts, we may 
sa^ that most organisms are not greatly injured by their 
parasites. They have become constitutionally accustomed 
to them ; a modus viveH 4 i has been evolved. But what is 
often fatal, causing epidemics of the most serious kind, is 
the Intrusion of new parasites into hosts unaccustomed- to' 
thein, That is wl^t bappem, for instance, when netv' thni^ 
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tory is exploited by man and Ijis domestic animals and 
Ooltivated plspts, or when by mischance the para^tes are 
transported to territory where the organisms are unpreptred 
for ^em. * 

Since both of these contingencies are of frequent occur- 
rence, and since it is also likely that hitherto free-living 
organisms may be driven to adopt the pmasitic evasion, it 
is of the utmost importance' that there should be counter- 
active adaptations. This brief introduction has been 
necessary in order to make clear a few illustrations of the 
important researches that have been made in the study of 
adaptations against parasitic disease. We can only consider 
this from the point of view of the general biologist, but it 
seems to us perfectly clear that the great steps aye quite 
irrespective of nationality. Thus we have Metschnikoff 
from Russia, Ehrlich from Germany, Almroth Wright from 
Ireland, Kitasato from Japan, von Behring from Germany, 
Bordet from France, and so on. Along with Ehrlich may 
be mentioned E. Fischer, and^Brieger is memorable for hjs 
discovery of the toxins of some infections. 

Phagocytosis. — ^Metschnikoff showed that certafti kinds 
of white blood corpuscles or other wandering amoeboid 
cells attack, engulf, and digest intrusive Bacteria and the 
like. To this bodyguard of devouring cells the^ name of 
phagocytes is given, and their work is called phagocytosis. 
It is illustrate in manifold ways in almost every kind of 
animal from sponge to man. This is, necessarily, the 
baldest statement of a great discovery, and all manner of 
emendations must be taken account ,of. ‘Thus there ar<s. 
some kinds of Bacteria which the ]^hagoc 3 d:es in the blood 
— of man, lot us say — cannot ijnder ordinary ccmditions 
attack. Sir Almroth Wright discovered, however, that if 
the blood-serum of an animal immunised to such Bacteria - 
be injected into .the pati^t in questidn, the phagocytes axe 
enabled „to de4 vdth ^e Bacteria. It seems ti^t 
Banteria^are r^ered susceptible to attach by ' soanethh^ 
inbn^ced with tbo injected serum. ^ Almtoth Wrigfi 
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called this substance opsonin, which means preparing nite 
food. 

While it was Metschnikoff who focussed the doctrine of 
phagocytosis, ttere had *been various approaches to it. 
Thus it is very interesting to find that as far back as 1858 
Ernst iHaeckel, in one of his many anticipations, had called 
attention to the way in, which the amoeboid cells of a 
mollusc (Tethys) engulfed the particles of indigo which he 
injected. In 1867 Cohnheim (1839-1884) discovered the 
remarkable fact that the white blood corpuscles could work 
their way through the walls of the blood-vessels. In his 
vivid Efimance of Medicine Dr. Ronald Campbell Macfie 
refers to £u number of investigations, in which German 
workers^ played an important part, leading on towards the 
doctrine of phagocytosis. “ In 1877 Grawitz noticed that 
when a fungus which grows upon lily-of-the-valley was 
introduced into the blood of mammals, it was seized by the 
white blood-cells. In 1881 the idea of phagocytosis seemed 
rapidly to ripen. In that fear Gaule, Roser, and. Stern- 
berg all gave more or less precise expression to the notion.” 
Great 'interest? attaches to the studies of the botanist 
Pfeffer on chemotaxis or the attraction of cells to influences 
from a distance. 

Accor^ng to Metschnikoff, the anti-bodies are produced 
by broken-down poisoned phagoc3ries, but there is another 
famous interpretation (not necessarily antagonistic), the 
side-chain theory of Ehrlich, according to which immunisa- 
tion means that the blood becomes loaded up with “ side- 
,,^ains ” or free -groups of molecules belonging to the proto- 
plasmic mixture, and that these unite in’ the blood with the 
poison molecules and, by .satisfying their chemical valency, 
render them harmless. Here, too, should be noted another 
important contribution from a German laboratory, namely, 
the evidence adduced* by Weigert that the production of 
anti-bodies is far in excess of the poismi to be neutralised. 
One unit of diphtheria toxin is sufiicient to produce hall a 
miOicHi units of anti-body. Our references to such aH 
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intricate question as immunity inust be very superficial. 
But it will bA admitted, we believe, by all, that for all 
time coming the name of Ehrlich will be honourably 
associated with the study of wliat is one of the most 
marvellous and practically important of vital adaptatioi^. 
it matters relatively little' whether Ehrlich’s ingenious 
theory of the reaction between, toxin and antitoxin be 
quite adequate or not. Along the lines he has so brilliantly 
illumined the solution lies. Dr. W. T. Councilman, a 
recognised authority. Professor of Pathology in Harvard 
University, writes in regard to Ehrlich’s theory: .“Few 
hypotheses have been advanced in science which are more 
ingenious, in better accord with the facts, have Jjad greater 
importance in enabling the student to grasp the intricaci^ 
of an obscure problem, and which have had an eqtud 
influence in stimulating research.*’’ 

It is usual to ^distinguish natural immunity from ac- 
quired immunity, and two kinds of the latter — “ active,” 
through having had the disease, and “passive,” through 
the introduction of weakened strains of the microbe (as in 
vaccination against smallpox), or of products of th» life of 
these microbes (as in the case of diphtheria). Here we 
come to the names of Kitasato and von Behring, who made 
mankind their .debtors by their discovery in 1890 of the 
counteractive , or “anti-body” to the diphtheria' parasite. 
This extremely dangerous parasite produces poisons in the 
body which tend to stop the action of the heart, and so 
forth, but they also provoke the cells, of the body to secrete 
an antidote. Life depends on the ratio between poison and, 
antidote. . It has been foxmd, however, that the antidote 
in man can be re-inforced by injecting prepared serum frcan 
a horse which had been inoculated with the diphtheria 
parasite. This has been one of the great life-saving dis- 
coveries of our time. 

Anoriier important gontributor to the investigation of 
iiqmunity was Buchner, who showed that the virtue of 
iniimuniS^ blood is due to an albuminoid substance w hich 
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he called “ alexin/' To„this Bofdet and others added the 
demonstration that the alexin was not bactfericid&l until a 
" ^ttsibilising substance in the blood has first made the 
Bacteria vulnerable. Acicording to Ehrlich, the sensibil- 
ising substances or “ amboceptors or go-betweens, which 
are set free from poisoned cells, are able to bring the 
microbe and the alexin together, with the result that the 
microbe is neutralised. 

Similar to the anti-diphtheritic serum, which has both 
preventive and curative efficiency, is the anti-tetanus serum 
(von Behring and others), the anti-typhoid serum, the anti- 
plague .serum, &c., and it goes without sajdng that the 
njethods are being extended and improved persistently. 

The, names of Bruce, Manson, and Ross stand out 
illustriously in connection with man’s struggle against the 
micro-organisms which Cause, and the insects or other 
creatures which disseminate, tropical diseases ; but it will 
probably be granted that from von Pettenkofer (i8i8- 
1901) onwards Germany has led in the department of 
Public Health and in experiments towards an increased 
biological control of life. 

It may be of interest to recall the awards of the Nobel 
Prizes in Medicine : 

1901. Von Behring 

1902. Ross (Br.). 

1903. Finsen (D,). 

1904. Pawlow (R.). 

^1905. Koch. 

1906. Ramon y Cajal (Sp.). 

1907. Laveran (F.). 

1908. Elfi’licb and Met^ohnikofi, 

1909. Kocher (Swz.). 

i9XO.«Kossel. 

1911. GuUstrand (Sw.), 

1912. Carrel (U.S.A.). 

1913. Richet 
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B. CHEMISTBY 

* Conservation of Matter. — in our brief survey, of 
Chemistry we need not go farther back thain 1777, when 

French chemist Lavoisier 1(1743-1794) “ with the balance 
in bis hand vindicated the universality of the principle of 
t^e conservation of matter.'*- He was probably the first 
to see clearly that " the total mass of the substances taking 
part in any chemical process remains constant.” The state 
of the matter may altogether change, as when the barrelof 
gunpowder explodes, but the amount remains the same. 
Lavoisier showed that in the process of combustion, the 
burning substance unites with oxygen, and that although 
the end may be very different from the beginning, the 
quantity of matter remains* constant. He also reached 
forward with genius to the idea that heat is the energy 
that results from the imperceptible movements of the 
molecules of a substance. But the advance which we 
particularly associate with the name of Lavoisier was the 
establishment of the fact of the conservation of matter, 
which was not only fundamental theoretically, but supplied 
a quantitative test by which the accuracy of research 
could be continu^y judged. 

Modem chemistry dates from the time when* the burn- 
ing fire began to be in some measure intelligible, and if we 
associate that with one man it should be with Lavoisier. 
But we must hasten to say that he stood on the shoulders 
of other workers, such as Priestley, who discovered oxygen 
in 1771, Cavendish, -who showed thjtt water is a combina- 
tion of hydrogen and oxygen in 1784, and Scheele, the 
Swede (Pomeranian)* who also discovered oxygen in 1774. 
More than a century before,»John Mayow had almost got 
Rt the tr9,th that combustion means l union ot something 
in the air .With inflammable particles in the stuff that bums. 

The Atomic Theory. — It is to the Quaker chemisti^ 
John that we owe the first dear statematt of tlil^ 
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fiuidamlntal f4ct that sub^tan^, both asid coni' 

pound, always combine in d^iite propoftions ^^of , their 
weights, and the architectura^^^eory that substances are 
coxqposed of minute dMinct* particles or atoms, wMch 
arrange themsblves along with other, atoms into more qom- 
plex groups in chemical combinations., This notable con- 
ception, which "at once, changed chemistry from a quali- 
tative to a quantitative science ” (Roscoe), had been in 
part suggested by the physicists— indeed by Newton him- 
self j and even in chemistry there had been searchings after 
it— for instance, by J. B. Richter and by Proust. 

The general problem of the atomic view of nature is to 
form conc^tions of material architecture which will serve 
for the chemical and physical formulation of changes that 
are observed to take place in things. A multitude of 
investigations, most of them too technical to admit of 
statement in a sketch like this, made for the development 
of Dalton’s fertile idea. Sir Humphrey Davy (electro- 
chemistry), Gay-Lussac (law of volumes), Dulong and 
Petit (specific heat), Mitscherlich (isomorphism), and others 
made knportamt contributions, and by the third decade of 
the nineteenth century the Swedish chemist Berzelius had 
made great progress with the determination of atomic 
weights. Soon, however, revision became, imperative, and 
in this mtoy great chemists, e.g. Liebig, Dumas, Stas, 
took part. In 1858 Cannizaro utilised specific heat data 
S3 a check to other methods of determining atomic weights, 
and various glimpses were got of regularities connecting the 
_^difierent numbers (Prout, Meinecke, Mendelejeff, Meyer). 

On another line— ^he study of gases — ^great advance 
was made. This, as usual, is a long story, from Boyle (t66a) 
and Mariotte (1679) to “Charles and iGay-Lussac, and so 
to Avogadro's law in 1811— one of the foimdation-stones 
of modem ^chemistry. ‘ Avogadro's hypothesis ; l^ual 
volumespf ga^s, equal numbers of jparticle§ ’* was cohfhwed ■ 
by.Amp&re in 1814, hut neither won the attention 
tempbrary w<^rkers.i The work al t»aurettt in i846,«a^4he 
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by St. ClairCi Eteville^in* 1857 
fwer# sited > ini^^trta^ BM the fenetic tiiieory of gases, 

-which was needed to h^l^dnise .the laws of Boyle, Oay- 
Avogadro, and otfera canft from the physical, rather 
th^n from the chemical side. The eariy* suggestions of 
•^Daniel Bernoulli (1738) and of . Waterston, Graham's dis- 
covery of the law of difrusipn, the work of Herepafh, Joule, 
|lt:^nig'^ Clausius, and Clerk Maxwell, are some of the st^s 
In thte long history of the kinetic theory of gases, one of the 
^evolutionary concepts of modem science. Accordihg to 
this theory, a gas consists of innumerable particles mo^dng 
with high velocity ; overflowing into any free space that is 
available, thus securing that there is the same"^ average 
number in every unit of volume ; impinging on the contain- 
ing walls, if there are any, and thus causing pressure which 
increases with the number of molecules and the mass and 
velocity of each. 

The extension of the atomic conception to solids, in 
vdiich Jhe mutual displacement of the molecules is not easy, 
is in part wrapped up with the study of cr)rstallisation begun 
by Steno the Dane in 1669, invigorated by the genius of 
Haiiy in 1781, continued by many workers such as Wefrs 
and von Lang, Klaproth (1798) and Mitscherlich, mid so On 
to the beautiful work of Lehmann on fluid crystals. The 
extension of the idea to liquids must be especially associated 
with the epoch-making work of Van’t Hoff — La ChiMie dans 
VEspace (1875) — ^which seeks to. formulate a geometrical 
conception of the way in which atoms may be supposed to be 
placed in space. The founder of thi§ “ stereochemistry,” 
to which, Wollaston looked forwdrd, was Pasteur, and 
notice shoiild also be taken of tlie work of Kekui^ (iSaq- 
X%6), Wisticenus ^1835-1902), and Le Bel. ' 

’ "LiQtj|lPACTiON OF Gases. — ^A n interesting Une of wdtk 
in ttbi^blBritain comes out well is codcemed with the li<|i:ii- 
fagJtibtf ft gase^ Aboqjb the beginning of' the tflnetsfeeniii 
ii|^my,fNorthmore and others li^^ue^ eulphtfrotts 
re^ b^h3!ifflttg'“iffay date from^^the -Wbtk 
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Faraday *^aftd D«ivy in 1^23, Am^ng those who hiy© coa* 
tributed notably to the striking series of experim^ts may 
be mentioned — ^Thilorier . (catbp^c acid snow, in 1835), 
Andrews (definition of thte criti^ point, in 1869)1, Pictet 
and Cailletet (Iftjuefying oxygen in 1975-1877, &c.% Wrob- 
lewski and Olszewski (two Polish investigators who lique- 
fied nitrogen in 1883), and Dewar (liquefying hydrc^n in 
i8g8 in the laboratory of the Royal Institution, where 
Faraday won his first successes). 

Development of’ Organic Chemistry. — ^The latter half 
of the nineteenth century was marked by the rapid develop- 
ment of organic chemistry. Among the factors in this may 
be poted (j) the elaboration of more perfect methods of 
determining the chemical composition of organic substances 
(Gay-Lussac, Liebig, Wohler, Bunsen, Dumas, and many 
others) ; (2) the recognition, which may be associated with 
the name of Berzelius, that organic compounds could not 
be separated by any hard and fast line from inorganic com- 
pounds, but illustrated similar laws ; (3) the fascination of 
the methods of synthesis which give the chemist a creative 
power ;e and the opening up of practical applications, 
such as those of coal-tar products. 

We must not attempt to follow the history, but it is not 
difficult to understand that the development of organic 
chemistry oin its theoretical side involved the specialisation 
of the atomic theory. Just as the study of gases led front 
the atom to the molecule, so the study of organic com- 
pounds led to theories of “ radicals,” ” types,” ” nuclei,” 
” equivalents,” ,^nd ” valencies,” all of them attempts to 
"tpach conceptions oi material architecture that would fit 
the facts. Just as it had been shown (Ampere, 1816) that 
the salts of ammonia can ^e conveniently studied by r^rd- 
ing them as salts of a compound element NH*, so Berzcfiius, 
Dfiinas. Wdhler, Bunsen, Liebig, and others tried to bring 
compounds into line with inorganic componn<te by 
s^f^bsing that they contained impound radicals, 
cya^dgen, which behave like elements, The idO^a of^” 
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Stitutiwi " worked o»t bjf J5uma$ (1840) is by 

Rpscoe as veiy important historitally, being the germ of 
WaUamson’s. researches on etherification and those, of 
Wurt? and Hofmann on the compound ammonias — ^investi- 
gations which lie at the base of modern organic chemistry. 
The "radical” theoiy was characteristically German^. 
e.g. Kekuld (1829-1896), Kolbe (1818-1884), Hofmann 
(:£8 i8-i 892) ; the “ type ” theory French, e.g. Laurent and 
V^urtz (1817-1884); the idea of "valency,” British, e.g. 
Frankland (1877) and Couper. The working out of the 
theory of " valency,” i.e. of the capacity of the atom for 
combining with other atoms, is especially associated with 
Kekul 4 , Frankland, and Kolbe. " 

Liebig’s impression of the state of chemistry in Britain 
in 1837 was not sanguine. In one of his letters to Wohler, 
quoted by Merz, he writes ; "I have traversed England, 
Ireland, and Scotland in all directions, have seen much that, 
is astonishing, but ‘have learned little : whence is scientific 
knowledge to come in Englajid, as the teachers are so 
inferior ? Among older men, Thomson is still the best ; 
among younger men, Graham : modest an|l unas|uming, 
he makes the most beautiful discoveries. Nevertheless, a 
splendid nation, &c.” 

Synthetic Achievements. — Even after it became plain 
that the complex substances characteristic of 'plants and 
animals do not contain any peculiar elements, but are mostly 
combinations of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, 
it continued to be believed that thes^ " organic substances ” 
could not be produced apart from life. It was therefore a 
very important step when Wohler ih 18*28 effected the 
synthesis of urea — the characteristic waste-product of the 
higher animals. Sl^rting from cj^anic acid, which he had 
discovered in 1828, be foui^d that urea was formed upon 
the evaporation of a solution of its ammonium salt. His 
synl^e^ was not complete, since he started from ,cyai^ 
aeid* woriid now be classed ^ an organic con^ui^^ 
ami the same remark applies to Henry Hennell's synth^ 
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(182^1828) ol alcohol from ethylene. Bnt it may be said 
of both that they indicated, the b^nniipg <of the end 6f 
“ vital force ” as a chemical factor, and the beginning .of a 
lohg series of remarkable Synthetic achievements, such as the 
arti&cial building up of indigo, formic acid, grape-sugar, sali- 
cylic acid. One of the most prominent workers on this line 
is< Fischer. Indigo was synthesised iri 1878 by Baeyer. 

Coal-Tar Colours. — From a lecture by Professor Jt J. 
Stevenson, in 1897, we may quote a historical reference to 
the utilisation of cOal-tar. “Sixty years ago an obscure 
German chemist obtained an oily liquid from coal-tar oil, 
which gave a beautiful tint with’ calcium chloride ; five 
years later, another separated a similar liquid from a deri- 
vation of c^-tar oil. Still later, Hofmann, then a student 
in Liebig’s laboratory, investigated those substances and 
proved their identity with an oil obtained long before by 
Zinin from indigo, and applied to them all Zinin’s term, 
Anilin. The substance was curiously interesting, and Hof- 
mann worked out its reactiqps, discovering that with many 
materials it gives brilliant colours. The practical applica- 
tion oj^ these ^scoveries was not long delayed, for Perkin 
made it in 1856. The usefulness of the dyes led to deeper 
studies of coal-tar products to which is due. the discovery 
of such substances as antipyrin, phenacetin, ichthyol, and 
saccharin*, which have proved so important in medicine.” 
The industry started by Perkin’s ^scovery passed from 
Britain to Germany, but the honours of scientific discovery 
were shared by both countries. The tradition is still main- 
tained in Germany by A. von Baeyer. 

The Periodic LAw.i— Many chemist^ have been attracted 
by the possibility of detecting serial relations among the 
dbemical elements^Richter (1798), Prqut (1815), Meinecke 
(1817), Dobereiner (1817), Pettenkofer (1850), and others, 
noteworthy was tjie wont of Newlands and his Law 

Octaves (1863-1864) md a paper by Odling in 1864 
^ serial relations of the elments'may alw be referred to. 
Those who have gone carefully mto the question have 
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genetally concluded that in 1869 Lothar M^r^aryJ D. 
Mendelejeff independently reached the same concluaon: 
that -the properties of the elements are periodic functions 
of their atomic weights. Since thin it has been shown that 
almost every well-defined property of .the. elements ‘ap- 
pears as a periodic function of the atomic weights. In his 
arrangement of elements into grohps and series, Mendelejeff 
was compelled to leave certain 'blanks, and it is a fine 
cdtnoboration of his classification that some of the missing 
elements whose atomic weights and other properties he 
predicted have been discovered, e.g. Scandium by Nilson, 
Gallium by Lecoq de Boisbaudran, Germanium by Winkler. 
The transmutation of the atoms of Radium (isolated by 
Mme. Curie), brilliantly studied by Ramsay, iCutherford, 
Soddy, and others, has afforded further corroboration. 

Interlinking of Chemistry and Physics. — ^Whoever 
compares the lectures or the text-books of 1885 with those 
of 1915 caimot fail to be struck with a great change — the 
interpenetration of physical ideas. The new department 
of Physical Chemistry has developed with extraordinary 
vigour, and the whole venue is altered. One ^f the pioneers 
was Kopp ; one of the leaders, till he turned aside a few 
years ago to other pursuits, was certainly Wilhelm 
Ostwald. 

There is Thetmo-chemistry, for instance, which .measures 
the energy of nhemical changes in terms of thermal units ; 
there is Photo-chemistry, which studies the effects of light 
on chemical processes ; and there is Electro-chemistry, whose 
foundation was laid by Faraday. Among the great con- 
tributions along this line may be noted* those of Williamson 
(1851), Clausius (1857), F. Kohlrausch (1880), Arrhenius 
(1884), Flanck, Willard Gibbs, Hehnholtz, Jahn, van't Hoff, 
Duhem, and Ostws^d. Of joreat moment was the theory 
of ionisation suggested by Svante Arrhenius, who proved, 
in 1884,, that definite and quantitative relations exist be- 
twwn ' Metrical* and chfetnical prdperties. The nature of 
di^cal aiG&nity remams obscure, but a mode of measuijug 
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it ha| baen attuned by the development of eleottchcliemietry, 
and with this the name*of Ostwald (1889) |aay1)e justly 
asspciated. It seems likely that when the history of 
chemistry is brought upito date, emphasis will be laid an 
the 'fundamental nature of the work of Willard Gibbs. 

Writing of the relatively young , Sub-science of physical 
chemistry, Merz*saysv “Early, and for the mo0: part 
isolated, labourers were Kopp and Hess in Germaxiyi Reg- 
nault and Berthelot in France, Julius Thomsen in Cop^- 
hagen. They (with many younger men) can be considered 
as .the founders of the modern science of phj^ical chemistry, 
which has received a^n elaborate ’exposition in the great 
work ofH.Professor Ostwald. This work is probably quite 
as epoch-making in the domain of chemistry as Thomson 
and Tait’s Natural Philosophy has been in that of physics." 

Circulation of Matter. — One of the contributions that 
chemistry has made to everyone’s world-picture is that of 
the circulktion of matter. All things are in flux, but no 
particle of matter is ever lost or gained. One incorpora- 
tion succeeds another ; one incarnation another. We see 
elements passing from the inorganic world into the plant, 
and thence to become part and parcel of the animal, and 
thence, with the help of Bacteria, back to air and water 
and dust once more. It is thus that the world goes round, 
and the idea has been of great practical • and theoretical 
importance. If we are to associate it with any particular 
name it should surely be with Justus Liebig (1803-1873). 
This illustrious German, himself a student under the 
French chemist Gay-Lussac, became the master of one of 
the greatest schools? of, chemistry, the initiator of chemical 
laboratories, a pioneer of modern organic chemistry, one 
Of the prompters of chemical physiology, the founder of 
agricultural chemistry, and the discoverer of many im- 
portant practical applications? Along with Liebig’s work 
we venture' to associate the popular book of Mole8C|lOlt 
KrHslauf des Lebens, which expounds the idea of oycl^ 
development, familiar to readers of Huildey and F^|er. 
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Meri mentions that Mohr’s Hi^y of the ^discusses 
the dirculatioh of the different elements. 

Conclusion. — chemistry is at' once a very abstract 
and a very detailed science, the 'sketch we have ventured 
to give is necessarily, difficult for the general reader, for 
whom alone it is interfded. ‘ But what we have attempted, 
evert ^ we have made some mistakes, is surely better than 
v%gue or dogmatic statements regarding the superiority of 
the contributions to chemical science which have been made 
by citizens of this or of that nation. We trust that the 
sketch illustrates how much chemistry owes to the .corilri- 
butions of German investigators, to men like Liebig, W6hler, 
Bunsen, Kekuld, Lothar Meyer, Ostwald. To jmf&k to Ise- 
little this debt seems to us not only ingratitude but foolish- 
ness. We append a comparative table (see page 134). 


C. PHYSICS 

“ Tp take an old but never worn-out metaphor, the physi- 
cist is examining the garment of Nature, learning of how 
many, or rather of how few, different threafds it is*woven, 
finding how each separate thread enters into the pattern, 
and seeking from the pattern woven in the past to know 
the pattern yet to come. ” So Professor J . J . Poynting spoke 
of the aim of physics. Another modem master,' Professor 
G. F. Fitzgerald, has said : “ The properties of matter and 
energy, of energy and ether, and of ether and matter, are 
the subjects of investigation in physical science." In the 
main, physics has to do with describing and formulating 
observed similarities of motion. * 

The first of the foundation-stojies of Physics was laid by 
Galileo (1564-1642), and the second by Newton (164a- 
1727). whose Principia was* published in 1687. It will be 
noticed, that Newton was bom in*the year* of Galileo’s 
death. 

Airtong those who mainly developed the science of 
irtecl]^<^ may be merttioned : Galileo, Descartes, Newton, 
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Borelli, Robert Hooke (1635-1703), with his vibratcty ^ec(ry 
of matter, llhiygens, Euler (1707-1783), Lagrange. Mcarz 
calls attention to the importance of the French schooj of 
applied or technical mechanics, ^represented by men like 
Monge, the elder Carnot, Navier, and Poncelet. As he 
points out, we may ’distinguish various departments of 
“Mechanics” — astronomical (Laplace, P< 5 incar 6 ); physical 
(English mathematical physicists, KirchhofT, HelinholtZi 
H^*t2) ; geometrical (Poinsot, Charles, Ball) ; and technical 
(Watt, Poncelet, Rankine). 

Conservation of Energy. — One of the great scientific 
generalisations which has become part of the inteilectual 
framework of all educated men is the doctrine ^ the Con- 
servation of Energy, that “ The total energy of any material 
system is a quantity which can neither be increased nor 
(hminished by any action between the parts of the system, 
though it may be transformed into any of the forms of 
which energy is susceptible ” (Clerk Maxwell). It has been 
called by Roscoe “the greatest and most far-reaching 
scientific principle of modem times.” There has been keen 
discussion over the merits of the various con^butions which . 
led to its being formulated, and some go back to fluygens 
and the Bernoullis. It is especially associated with the 
names of Joule, Helmholtz, Thomson, Clausius, Mohr. 
Just as the doctrine of the conservation of matter is con- 
nected with the perfecting of the balance, so the doctrine 
of the conservation of energy is connected with the deter- 
mination of the mechanical equivalent of heat, notably 
with the experiments of Rumford (1753-1814) and Davy 
leading on to those of J oule. In JC843 J oule showed tlmt 
so much' work, under the same conditions, always corre- 
sponds to so much heat, and so much heat to so much work. 
In 1847 Helmholtz published his famous es§ay, Die 
Erhaljkmg der Kraft — ^the persistence of force-^in which he 
sought" to show that this great conclusion follows from 
Rewtoh’s third* law of motion. * 

To the doctrine of conservation must be added a 
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corol^ayitthe principle of the di$sipation or degracfetiwi of 
energy, first clearly stated by Sir William Thomson (Lord 
Kelyin) in 1852. In Professor Tajt’s words, it means that 
“ as every operation goinl on in nature involves a transfor* 
matfon of energy, and every transformation involves a certain 
amount of degradation (degraded energy meaning energy 
less capable of being transformed than before), energy is 
becoming less and less transformable.” 

Heat as a Mode of Motion. — ^The doctrine of the 
conservation of energy is wrapped up with experiments on 
heat and its recognition as a mode of motion. The idea 
was older than Newton’s Primipia; but the proof of it was 
Joule’s. .J[n 1798 Count Rumford (an American) had 
almost proved this by his famous cannon-boring experi- 
ment at* Munich, and in the following year Sir Humphrey 
Davy was close on the track. He devised a clockwork for 
rubbing two pieces of ice together in the vacuum of an 
air-pump, and observed that part of the ice was melted 
although the temperature of the receiver was kept below 
freezing-point. Other approaches were made by S 4 guin 
.and Mayer, and most important of all was the work of 
Carnot *(1796-1^32), who introduced the two fruitful ideas 
of a cycle of operations and a reversible engine. But the 
actual achievement of convincing measurements was due, 
about 184.3,. to Colding of Copenhagen and Joule of Man- 
chester, whom Professor Tait speaks of as “ the true modem 
originators and experimental demonstrators of the con- 
servation of energy in its generality.” 

Among the investigators of heat may be mentioned: 
Black, Rumford,'Cavendish, Davy, Lapla.ce, Fourier, Carnot, 
Clapeyron, Mohr, Mayer, Liebig, Joule, Helmholtz,' Colding, 
James Thomson, Clausius, ‘William Thomson (Kelvin), Tait, 
jRankine, Balfour Stewart, Regnault. 

Kinetic Theory pe. Gases. — Dalton had pictured a « 
gas ^ made up of particles Hying about and diffusing^ in ^ 
Sections, and Graham h&d shown that the Relative ratuf^ of 
dfifiu^Oh of two gases^ are invetsely juoportionid tb tlw 
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squar? teots^i their 4ensfties. Pnom such heginflings aud 
from suggesnons by D. ^Bernoulli and Herepath was de- 
veloped the magnificent generalisation known as the kinetic 
theory of gases, which harmonisli numerous facts regard- 
ing the behaviour of bodies in a gaseous state. The decisive 
step was probably that taken by Joule in 1851 when he 
calctfiated the mean translation^ velocity of the particles 
of a gas, showing that the molecules of hydrogen, for in- 
stance, strike the bounding surface at a rate far exceedii^ 
that of a cannon ball. To the development of the theory 
many contributed, notably Kronig, Clausius, Clerk IMLaxwell, 
Boltzmann, O. E. M^er, Van der Waals. Here again 
German investigators did their full share. , 

Theory of Light. — According to the old corpuscular 
or emission theory of light, a luminous body gives ofi minute 
elastic bodies, which travel at great speed in straight lines 
in all directions. This gave place to the undulatory theory 
of light, which was suggested by Descartes and Hooke, 
formulated by the genius of Huygens (1678), and established 
by Thomas Young (1773-1829), Fresnel, Arago, Joule, 
Foucault, and Fizeau — ^the central idea hsing’ that light- 
consists of vibrations in an all-pervading elastic ether, with 
the vibrations at right angles to the direction of propa- 
gation. It will be noticed that Frenchmen played an 
important part in the development of this kind *of investi- 
gation, and tradition has been sustained in the work of 
Cornu, Becquerel, and the Curies. But a further step was 
due to the genius of Faraday and to Clerk Maxwell in his 
footsteps, who showed that light-radiation and electro- 
magnetic radiations are alike due to*rh;^hmical disturbances 
in the ether — one of the most unif5dng ideas of modem 
science. The researches of Stokes are here bf the first 
importance. Among othess who contributed notably to 
the science of light and optics may be mentioned Huygens, 
Eulef, ^Edmer,, Doppler, Bradley,, Brewster, Biot, Arago, 
Mains ^larisation, i8io), Cauchy, Poisson, Foucault (1850, 
vslbbit^ in diMent media), Stokes, BbsseV SeUmderi ^ 
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IivlufRede» Lecture on " The^Vav© Theor}^ Light : Its 
Influence on Modern Physics,” Professor A. Comu referred 
generously to the next great step in the history : ** But the 
abstract theories of natum phenomena are nothing without 
the control of* experiment. The theory of Maxwell was 
submitted to proof, and the success surpassed all expecta- 
tion. ... A yovmg German physicik, Heinrich Hertz 
{1857-J894), prematurely lost to science, starting from the 
beautiful analysis of oscillatory discharges by Helmholtz 
and Kelvin, so perfectly produced electric and electro- 
magnetic waves, that these waves possess all the properties 
of luminous waves ; the only distinguishing peculiarity 
beibg that^their vibrations are less rapid than those of light. 
It follows that one can reproduce with electric discharges 
the most delicate experiments of modern optics — ^reflection, 
refraction, diffraction, polarisation, &c. . . .” Thus it is 
in part to a German investigator. Hertz, that we owe 
our modem interpretation of light as an electrical pheno- 
menon. What he did was in /.he main to give experimental 
confirmation of the Faraday-Maxwell theory, and it 
should pe not^d that Oliver Lodge and G. F. Fitzgerald 
were about the same time within sight of the same dis- 
covery. This was, of course, the basis .of Marconi's 
wireless telegraphy. 

Other Radiations. — ^To some extent it was by a 
logical argument from analogy that various Vorkers were 
led to the discovery of other radiations — some of which 
have very remarkable properties. Different nationalities 
are well represented — ^France by the Uranium radiations 
discovered by Beccfuerel ; Germany by RSntgen rays ; 
Hungary by Lenard rays ; Britain by the work of "Crookes. 

Electricity. — ^It was®in the last quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century that Galvani called attention to the electrical 
changes occurring in the contracting muscles of the fret’s 
leg, and in the last year of the century that his felloia^- 
counttyman, Volta, showed thaf electriaty mighl he 
produ^ by the contact of two metals. But it is of the.ntne- 
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teenth centuqr that the ^udy of eiectricity ii chartcteristic. 
It was initiated by Ckr$ted (177^-1851) and Ampere ; its 
dynamical foundations were laid j^y the genius of Faraday ; 
it foimd mathematical formulation in the work of Kejvin ; 
it was further developed by Clerk Maxwell, Helmholtz, 
Fitzgerald, Lodge, J. J. 'Thomson, a^d many others. 
Parallel to some of Faraday’s w.ork on magneto-electricity 
and induction currents was the work of the American 
Joseph Henry (1799-1878). Among the many contribu- 
tions we must mention the work of Ohm (1789-1854), 
whose simple appliances can be seen in the Museum at 
Munich. He measured electric resistance and the like, 
following a line indicated by Cavendish in 178, t; and sup- 
plied the basis, at least, for our whole system of electrical 
measurements. One thinks also of Weber, R. KoHlrausch, 
Fitzgerald, Pliicker (electric and magnetic properties of 
gases and crystals, from 1847), Lodge, Poynting, Heaviside, 
Boltzmann. 

Nature of Matter. — Th* old idea of matter as con- 
sisting of perfectly hard atoms with empty spaces between, 
has given place to something subtler. Boscevich and Fara-' 
day replaced the perfectly hard atom by point-centres of 
repulsive and attractive forces, Kelvin by vortices in a 
perfect fluid et.her, Larmor by loci of strain in the ether. 
Lodge by inc^ividualisations of the ether, and §o‘on. “ As 
we watch,” Poynting said, ” the weaving of the garment of 
Nature, we resolve it in imagination into threads of ether 
spangled over with beads of matter. We look still closer, 
and the beads of matter vanish ; they are mere knots and 
loops in. the threads of ether.” ‘Among the other con- 
tributors to the theory of matter besides those mentioned, 
we should notice Maxwell, Cauchy, J. J. Thomson. Among 
those who have studied Ilia constitution of matter and the 
theory of the ether may be mentioned— Kelvin, Tait, 
I^rmor, Helmljoltz, I^ge, Rankle, Neumann, Fitzgerald, 
Johnstone Stoney, Drade, McCuUagh, J. J. Thomson, 
Lorents, "Wk/cUrntt Wien, Zeemann. 
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D. M^THl^MAliOS 

Two notes already made must^e empha^ed here. The 
first is that the greatest names in the higher reaches of 
science may he quite ’unfamiliar to the man in the street 
or even to the general reader, unless some'practical applica- 
tion or the like happens to havd brought them into public 
notice. Thus, to take three names, beginning with the 
same letter, British, French, and German respectively — 
Green, Galois, and Gauss, they stand for mathematical 
achievements of the very highest order, but none of them 
can be said to be familiar, unless perhaps the last. The 
second note is this, that mathematical thought is in its 
quality so much by itself that the less outsiders say of it 
the better. A perusal of Merz’s History and of various 
books like Poincare’s Foundations of Science has led to the 
following comparative list (see page 142). 

E. ASTRONOMY 

Astronomy, which is usually ranked as the oldest of the 
concrete sciences, exhibits three main forms of activity : 
(a) observation and description, {b) analysis and generalisa- 
tion, and (c) deductive interpretation which looks forward 
in prophecy ^nd backward in evolutionary history. There 
has been progress from (a) to (6) and from (b) to (c), but in- 
vestigation continues on each of the three lines. 

The various astrononaical systems — ^Ptolemaic, Coper- 
nican, Kepplerian^ Newtonian, &c.-^xpress attempts at 
generalisation based on analysis. Copernicus (1473-1543), 
Keppter (1571-1^0), Galileo ‘Galilei (1564-1642), and 
Newton (1642-1727) laid t^e foundations. Newton’s state- 
ment ipf the Gravitation Law in 1687 has been called the 
foundltfon of the astrqnomical view of nature, but it would 
be aecural* to go bade to Gafileo. , No sketch of British 
astfon^ihy coul^ pfc^bly leave out Newton, and in think- 
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ifigrjftf Germany we mtist ’induda Keppler.^ Assiita|jt for 
two years to Tycho Brahe, the Danish astronomer, he con- 
tinned his master’s work and formulated the three gpeat 
laws of the movements of the planets. ' 

A great part of astronomy has consisted in applying the 
gravitation-formula to' the phenomena of the heavens — ^to 
such questions as the* distance of the sun, like movements of 
the moon, the courses of the planets, and the paths of 
comets. On this line of investigation Germany has done 
her share. Thus Zach and Olbers corroborated Piazzi’s 
discovery of Ceres (1801), and Olbers discovered P^as in 
1802. J. E. Bode of Berlin formulated a law which aided 
at least in the discovery of other minor planets.' The story 
has been often told how Adams and Leverrier predicted the 
position of Neptune, and how it was found according to 
instructions by Galle of Berlin and Challis of Cambridge 
in September, 1846. The kind of work Halley had done 
in predicting the return of “ Halley’s Comet ” was paralleled 
in Germany by Olbers and EiQcke. 

Britain is wont to be proud of William Herschel (1738- 
1822), who extended Newtonian methods the study of 
the stars and recognised the occurrence of vast develop- 
mental changes in the heavens, new systems being seen in 
process of formation while others are dying away. But 
William Herschel was a Hanoverian. Moreover,* his work 
in Britain maj^ be paralleled by that of Bessel at Kdnigsberg 
and by that of the Struves, father and son, at the Russian 
observatory of Ptdkowa. William Herschel’s investiga- 
tions were splendidly continued in Britain and at the Cape 
by his son John F. yi. Herschel (1792-1871). F. W. Bessel 
{1784-1846) is famous for much, notably for measuring' for 
the first time the distance of a sthr. By the determination 
of annual parallax hei estimated the distance of 61 Cygni 
in 1838, and analogous results were immediately after- 
wards '^^ftblished for a Centauri by Henderson (1839), 
for Vega;;by Stilive (t84o). * 

One of &e pioneers in that paxt^iOf astronomy which is 
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concepe(i^ with, the physics and chemistry of ^ heav^lly 
bodies was Professor Alexander Wilson of Gla^oWj^ a m«ui 
of ingenious mind, who published; in 1774, an interesting 
study of the sun and its spots. But the blazer of the trail 
was William H^rschel, and he was followed in his study of 
the sun by Sir John Herschel, Baily*, Airy, Arago, Struve, 
and others. No^ can we' forget the German amateur 
Heinrich Schwabe {d. i8'75) .who showed, about 1850, 
that there was a periodicity in the appearance of 
sun-spots. 

•To name all those astronomers and physicists who have 
concerned themselves with the sun’s heat would mean a 
long list. There were those who measured it — Sir John 
Herschel, Pouillet, Thomas Young, Langley, Janssen, Le 
Chateliet, and so on. There were those who discussed the 
problem of its maintenance — Mayer, Thomson and Tait, 
T3mdall, Helmholtz, and others. 

The investigation of the physical and chemical nature 
of the heavenly bodies may be said to have begun with 
Herschel, especially in his study of nebulae, but it soon 
•attaine<J to a^ unexpected development through the in- 
vention of spectrum analysis. 

Spectrum Analysis. — ^This method of obtaining from 
the spectra of sun and stars and comets a knowledge of 
their chemical composition was especially due to Kirchhoff 
(1824-1887) and Bunsen (1811-1899). The-’ fundamental 
paper was published in i860, and in it Kirchhoff refers to 
the previous work of Fraunhofer (1787-1826), who dis- 
covered the “ dark lines ” in the sun’s spectrum, and on 
whose tomb there are the appropriate words “ Approximavit 
sidera.^’ There were others besides Fraunhofer whose work 
Kirchhoff acknowledges aS helping towards the new method 
which Bunsen and he discover^. He speaks of Sir David 
Brewster, filler, and.Foucaul{ ; and the contributions of 
St(^«» (1S50) and Balfour Stewart were also of imperte^nce. 
But the method of spectrum analysis mu^ be a^Ki^ted 
in parricillat with Kirchhoff and Bunscau 
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li we look into detailSf^ beginning with Hewtonfe s^ple 
jfperiment ol 1672, when he used a. prism to^ split up a ray 
•i l%ht entering a dark tpom through a hole bored in the 
hutter, we find msmy oontributfon^ all tending towards 
spectrum analysis. Thomas Melvil, WoUastpn, Simms>*Sir 
John Herschel, Talbot, 'Wiiliam Swan, Angstrom, and thcMse 
already mentioned made their contributic^is, but our im- 
pression is that the credit for the method rests none the 
less with Kirchhoff and Bunsen. 

The method has yielded important results in the hands 
of Angstrom, Balfour Stewart, Miller, Lockyer, Rowland, 
and others, and with its- extension to the stars the name of 
Sir William Huggins will always be most honourably associ- 
ated. From 1870 onwards the splendid work of Huggins 
was ably continued by Hermann Vogel at Potsdam. The 
record of what this method has accomplished has been 
called the scientific epic of the nineteenth centirry, and 
(to quote Sir William Huggins) it is indeed a triumph of 
man’s mind " to analyse the^ chemical nature of a far 
distant* body by means of its light alone ; to be able to 
reason about its present state in relation tq^the past and 
future ; to measure within an English mile or less per 
second the otherwise invisible motion which it may have 
towards us or from us ; to do more, to make even that 
which is darkness light, and from vibrations • which our 
organs of sight* are powerless to perceive, to evolve a revela- 
tion in which we see mirrored some of the stages through 
which the stars may pass in the slow evolutional pro-> 
gress. ...” 

Of exact observational astronomy with its patient cata- 
loguing and mapping, we cannot profitably say much in a 
sketch of this sort. We might speak of Bradley's Greenwich 
observations, the edition of these and extension of them by 
Bnssdi, the monumental Mensura Miqrometric^e of F. G. W. 
Struve |[|793-.r8fi4), the great Bonn Dwckmu^mg oiXm-^ 
piled4^59*-iS6il^ undei»riie supervision of Argelander, sWd 
so on down to, the ISarvasd catalogue by-Hckedng* 

s 
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agaii| tba usu|l result would edti^rge that Gf^roan woxl:ers 
have done their share, • 

There was something^of a new departure in the develop- 
ment of stellar photography, which has meant seeing the 
invisible, and in the improvement of photometric methods 
of estimating d^CTees of star brightness. What intensifying 
of observation is implied in^ the study of Mars by Lowell 
and others, and in the mappings of the moon by Lohrmann 
and Schmidt, Beer and Madler, Nasmyth and Carpenter, 
Neison and Secchi. And did not this careful scrutiny of 
the moon’s face practically begin with Schroter’s Selenotopo' 
grapM&che Fragments (1791-1802) ?' 

■ Evolution Idea in Astronomy. — ^Though the concep- 
tion of organic evolution (with its struggle for existence, its 
variatidn and selection, its elimination and survival, and 
final replacement of one type by another) does not accurately 
apply to the heavens above, no one doubts that there has 
been a process of becoming. Perhaps development would be 
a fitter term by which to denote the establishment of solar 
systems and the differentiation of worlds. In any case, the 
evolutipnary .j'^^ay of looking at things has come to stay in 
astronomy as in other sciences, and our question is : To 
whom are our thanks due ? 

It was in 1755 that Kant (1724-1804) published his 
General Natural History and Theory of the Heavens, avowedly 
Imsed on Newton's Principia. More impoitant, however, 
was the Nebular Hypothesis of Laplace (1796). Though the 
details of this theory are no longer acceptable, the general 
idea remains that the solar system has taken form from 
a diffused mass sOmeihing like the nebulae seen in the 
heavens. Among those who have contributed to Ihe theory 

the evolution of planetary systems ?ve may note Helm- 
holta, Kelvin, Clerk i^aucwell^Faye, Sir Norman Lockyer, 
Shr George. H. Darwha, and Professor Chamberlato pf 
Merz calls attention to the early^ specfilatiims of 
Thelnas Wright of Durham, vo'hith influenced Kant;; of 
yifptam Perschel, and pf the ma^matidan J. Lambpi;>t, 
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'Iliere was little scientific geology before 1785, '<^hen 
James Hutton communicated to the Royal ^ciety of 
Edinburgh the first outlined of .his Theoijiy of the Earth. 
But Sir Archibald Geikie in his Founders of Geology records 
the work of some pioneers. Jfian Etienne Guettard (1715- 
1786) was the first to make geological maps, to recognise 
the extinct volcanoes of Central France, and to see the 
value of organic remains as geological monuments. Nieholhs 
Desmarest {1725-1815) ' studied the volcanic roots of 
Auvei^ne. Peter Simon Pallas (1741-1811) discovered the 
remains of mammoth and other extinct mammals in Liberia 
and inquired into the making of mountains. H. B. de 
Saussure (1740-1799), who seems to have been the first 
to adopt the terms geology and geologist, began the 
scientific attack on the Alps. Werner broke ground 
in the , classification of minerals and weis an influential 
teacher. We must not forget the prophetic idea of Leibnu;’s 
inquiries into the history of the earth, expressed •in his 
Protogeea, posthumously published in 1749. 

Hutton’s work was fundamental. He had the idea of 
the development .of the earth, of the potency of little causes, 
longcontinuingj and he gave a deathblow to " catastrophic ” 
theories. He krikes a clear scientific note in a famotts 
sentence ; “No powers are to be employed that are not 
natural to the globe, no action to be admitted except those 
of which we know the principle, and no extraordinary 
events to .be alleged to explain a Common appearance." 
His work was strengthened by |hat of his pupil John 
Playfair, but progress was hindered by a long drawn-Out 
controversy between Huttonis followers — ^the Flntonists — 
who emphasized the importance of subterranean heat, and 
Wemer'l'followe^*s— the Neptuidstsvwho were as sure dfat 
tics agency of water wassail iniportant. Sir James Hall, Jn 
gu)|»porthsg Hutton, 'naay he said to have made' the ^ 
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expednftnts i||i geology, for he tosed basalt a/hd <^hajyk:, and 
showed with layers of clay howtljbe foldings of strata migtt 
ari?e. n 

jbne of the great dates in the history of science is 1815, 
when Willian> Smith (1769-1839) published his Geological 
Map of England, embodying’ his momentous conclusion 
that the stratified rocks occur in definite sequence and fhat 
each well-marked group canSbe recognised and tracked by 
its characteristic fossils. “ No single discovery,” says Sir 
Archibald Geikie, has ever had a more momentous and 
far-reaching influence on the progress of a science than that 
law oik^organic succession which Sniith established.” 

, Lyell (1797-1875) continued the wo 1 rk of Hutton and 
gave to what is called uniformitarian geology its finest and, 
it must be admitted, an extreme expression. He showed 
how agencies now in operation might account for the 
stratified rocks, but he refused to entertain the idea of 
evolution and severed his geology from cosmogony. 

To whom, then, is due the modern evolutionary geology 
which regards the earth as the long result of time, as the 
outcorpe Of gradual development from a molten state, and 
also seeks to discover how the formative factors may have 
differed qualitatively and quantitatively from age to age ? 

It seems likely that various inquiries cpnspired to bring 
about the ‘transition from Uniformitarian to Evolutionist 
Geology, such as the cosmological speculations of Kant and 
Laplace ; the physicists' study of the age of the Earth, e.g. 
Sir William Thomson (Lord Kelvin), 1862 ; the study of 
Ice Ages, froni Louis Agassiz to James Geikie; the in- 
fluence of palxonfology, which began to disclose in the 
successive series of fossils a progressive emergence of 
higher and higher forms. But one man may be nmed 
who made the transition impressive, Edouard Suess 
1914). He. was bom in London but his father cam^ Irian 
Saj^y* Most of his life was spent in Austria. An in<^- 
his genius in reading the d^elopm^t of hUtdilpinis 
wa$ given in 1875 in a little book on Aliw. Bia ginal 
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Ivork i)ir der Erie Was pubK^ed in<tt8g7. lit the 

preface to the French triiJSlation of this geological master- 
piece, Marcel Bertrand writes : * ^ 

“ Tlie creation of a science, like that of a world, «de- 
Inands more than a day ; but when our ^ccessors come 
to write the history of our science, they'^viU say, I aA 
persuaded, that the work of^uess marks the end of the 
first day, when light first shone.” This is exuberant praise, 
for there was much sound geology before Suess, but it is 
interesting. 

Although Alexander yon Humboldt, Leopold von Bu(^ 
and some other ^Germans interested themselves fn the 
study of volcanoes, glaciation, and the like, there do not 
seem to have been many important contributions. except 
in one department, that of petrography, where the names 
of Zirkel and Rosenbusch stand out pre-eminently. They 
may be called the founders of modem petrography, and it 
is interesting to note that what started Zirkel was his 
acquaintance with H. C. Sorby of Sheffield, who had in 
1850 recognised the importance of microscopic actions of 
rocks. 

Geography. — ^As regards the young synoptic science of 
geography— which is a correlation of many sciences for a 
particular purpose — ^the historical fact seems ui^uestion- 
ably to be that Germany has led. One of the founders Of 
scientific geography was Alexander von Humboldt (1769- 
1859), and that not merely through his explorations, or 
his method of representing the relief of a country by cross 
sections, or his invention of isotherms, but because he 
saw things always* in their inter-relations. Dr. H. J. 
Mackinder writes : " Humboldt’a Essai polUiqwe sur fa 
Noavelte-Espagne, phblished in 1809, must take high rank 
aipohg the efforts of the new geography' as the first com- 
plete description of a land with tlfe aid of the mqdem 
tnethod®. HetOy for tl^ first time^ we have an exhaus^ve 
at^tem]f| to'felat^ ceusaSy reliefs cUifiate, vegetation, faiW,' 
. hdd tnl Widtts humkfi activities.*' For that is geographyv 
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Wh^ we tjiink of the great geographers 4 ^e recall Karl 
Ritter of Berlin (1779-18^9), Ral^, von Richthofen, Penck, 
Le^Play, Redus, de Lafi^ent, and Davis, 

CONCLUSION. — ^In the history of geological science it 
does not seei& that many contributions of the first rank 
pan be referredSto German workers, except, indeed, in»tiie 
field of petrography where^ their position is pre-eminent ; 
and except the work of Sufess which is unsurpassed. In 
the development of geographical science German influence 
has been paramount till within recent years. 

SCIENCE IN GENERAL 

Forjemost among German investigators whose influence 
was rather on natural knowledge as a whole than on any par- 
ticular science must be ranked Alexander von Humboldt 
{1769-1859). Geologist, botanist, physiologist, geographer, 
he kept before him for half a century the ideal, towards 
the realisation of which his- Cosmos was devoted, of seeing 
Nature as a whole. He made a practical synthesis of the 
science- of hiSrlime. His personality, his extensive travels, 
his style, his wide interests gave him enormous influence 
which he exerted liberally in the cause of education and 
enlightenment. He caused natural science to be appre- 
ciated in a new degree, and gained for it^.in Germany a 
dominance in thought and practical counsel which it has 
not even yet been granted in Britain. He infused into 
the incipient Uni-versity system of Germany something of 
the French scientific spirit, and Merz reminds us that he 
was the man who organised that ‘ scientific conspiracy of 
nations ’ which is peculiar to our (nineteenth) century, and 
iMthout which the study of geography, meteorology, astro- 
i^my, the phenomena of tides»and magnetic disturbances — 
call^ by him magnbtid storms — could not effectually fee 
c«Ad on.” e 

r We cannot ^peak of the one broths without the clher, 
and ^ is indeed difficult to which was ^ 
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Wilhelm voi^ id especially rem^^bered % his 

Idmtional enlightenmeftfc.which iomd Expression in th^ 
foundation of the University of Berlin, in 1809 (at a time, 
|t should be remembered, when the resources of 
|iad been war-strained to the uttermost). 

CONCLUl&IONS 

Science owes much of its Development to Gb^iman 
Investigators. — What we have been able to do in our 
historical survey is only to illustrate, but the general con- 
clusion seems secure, that it is as inaccurate as it is Un- 
grateful to try to belittle the debt of science to Genhan 
investigators. In some departments, as in Geology a:^ 
Natural Philosophy, the British contributions have been of 
greater eminence ; in others, as in Mathematics and Optics, 
the palm is with France ; and so on ; but in many depart- 
ments Germany has contributed a truly splendid shate. 
As we^ave said in our introduatory notes, there are several 
different kinds of discoverers, and perhaps it is the case 
that Germany has not had many of thoseunwho Ijy some • 
flash of insight have made a whole subject new. But 
there have not been many of this type in at^ nationality. 
Another important consideration is that many of the investi- 
gators who come nearest genius are very carei^ of self- 
advertisement and move at altitudes which are inaccessible 
to the man in the street. How few in Britain or Framce 
know even the names of George Grepn and Evariste Galois 1 
There is a characteristic story of Mohr, who seems to have 
beai a genius, who. did not even fcnoVi' of the pubHcation 
of his paper — containing, proba]>ly, the first formulatlofif 
(1837) bf the principle of the conservation of energy. An- 
other hardly known Gemwi geidus was PlUcker> who 
studied, the electric properties of gaaes .and crystals. Hie 
fi^enie title jnust surely be given to Leibniz 
G^pethe, Helmhotta^ add Johimnes Mdller. .ji. 

recent ^ charge h«^ beeh 
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abou^ tBkt G^:tnan investigatcvs get hold the ideas of 
others and work them oht, so tit^t the credit pasjie^ from 
the originator to the elhborator; But this all^£^ion re- 
quire to be scrutinised with care, and should not be allowed 
to pass into oopular currency. A few cases of serious 
plagiarism in s<^nce are known, and they are not confined 
to Germany! Besides, one knows that similar ideas aife 
often in’ the air about the same time, and that "great 
minds think alike.’’ If an idea is lying like a non-germiii- 
ating seed, some credit is due to the man who makes it 
develop, though he should, of course, be prompt to point 
out that the seed did not come from his tree. It shows 
the .beginning of a dangerous arrogance to speak as if all 
the original and fertile ideas saw the light in Britain, 
France, and America, and as if German investigators were 
merely hodmen of prodigious industry. This is an unworthy 
travesty of the facts. It is easy to mention cases where 
British investigators have wisely taken a hint from new 
ideas and new methods arising elsewhere ; but, of pourse, 
it will be difficult to find cases where full credit has not 
'been giyen' to*the originator. Thus one of Professor Bate- 
son's valuable contributions includes much of his own 
fundamentally-important work on inheritance under the 
title Mendel’s Principles of Heredity. Professor Punnett 
incorporates some of his own work in a book with the title 
Mendelism, just as Wallace called one of his best books 
Darwinism. We know how Ferrier in his early work on 
cerebral localisation took a hint from the experiments of 
Fritsch and Hitjsig. We know that Young and Fresnel 
^ere almost equally' great. We know that Fran^land and 
^%ipibe worked together. ^ 

Probable Fallacy of Using the History of Science 
AS AN Index of National Qualities.— Modern civilised 
nations differ organdcailyj that is to say, in their hereditary 
qualHi^ of body and m|nd. But most of, them are yery 
IhrteN^eneous, aggregates or integHtes of ladsd. ^rcatps 
y^h 'do not blend, > even with intermarriage. 'Phna' the 
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Celtic strain' in the Hehif^es is perhaps ag diff^nj frotn 
tlw East Anglian as Fr^axch froAa German. And just as 
otte countryside is all Tertiary and another mainly Primary, 
so the populations are here plainly Victorian and there as 
Obviouriy Arthurian. . 

Modern civilised nations differ tradUiodally ; and when 
Human Nature comes to be studied as scientifically as 
Animal Nature or as Inorganic Nature, it may be found 
possible to appraise this tradition-factor in relation, to the 
constitutional differences. But we are far from this at 
present, and it is extremely difficult often to suggest why 
certain kinds of studies are prosecuted with zest in one 
country and with an effort in another. There is a tradition 
operative in such matters. 

But, thirdly, modern civilised nations differ" environ- 
mentally — ^that is to say, in geographical position in the 
widest sense of the term. This means very great differ- 
ences in opportunities (seafaring, for instance) ; and every 
biologist is aware that whataver be the treasure of here- 
ditary capacity, the expression of this depends on the 
available liberating stimuli. We do not espect a, develops 
ment of metallurgy in a country with no mines. 

If there is truth in these three propositions, we must 
recognise the probable fallacy of using the history of science 
as an index of national or racial qualities. * ' 

Scientific Ability not Correlated with Nation- 
ality. — ^This is an impression, not a statistical conclusion, 
but there are many facts behind it, Our foregoing survey — 
sketchy as it had to be — certainly suggests that each of the 
leading .civilised nations has its fair ^hare of scientific di^ 
coveries of first-rate importance. If one knew enough ^ 
to details of race’-^.g. if one could put by themselves all of 
Jewi^ strain, or codld trace the migrations of gifted stock, 
8ay> ^om North Italy into France? Germany, Switzerland, 
and? Austria, jone’a impression nj^ht change. But neither 
ibt ol|deni times nor ’for our own can we find convincing 
for correlathiig special fertility in scientific 
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covery wfth any nationality. *the discoverilig ^irit is 
individual. It means a pwliculai alertness, fineness, firesli- 
ness, eagerness — bom, noli made. It is sacred and inestim- 
able, ^d it is a matter for lasting regret when it ends with 
its possessor an^ is not incorporated into the natural in- 
heritance of the race. 

Our impression that the jrare spirit of the discovett^ir 
moveth where it listeth, no one being able to tell whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth, is shared by others who have 
interested themselves in the history of science. Thus, Sir 
Michael Foster writes : “ While we have been following the 
gradual enlightenment of the physiological world we have 
seen how the spot of light which was the centre of illumina- 
tion shifted from place to place, and shone now in one 
University, now in another. We have seen it bursting out 
brilliantly at Padua in Vesalius, less brightly in Fabricius ; 
it appeared meteor-like in Switzerland in Paracelsus ; then 
it moved to London and shone in Harvey. Anon it burst 
out in the northern countries* in van Helmont at Brussels, 
in Stensen at Copenhagen. It flitted back to Italy, to 
BoreUi in Pisa^to Malpighi in Bologna, and once more re- 
turned to the north to Sylvius in Leyden, and to others.” 
If he had been writing of the nineteenth century, he would 
have mentioned centres of illumination in France and 
Germany. ' • 

Nobel Prizes.^ — It may be of interest to take note of 
the Nobel awards in chemistry and physics. 

In Chemistry : 

1961. -Van't HofC(H.J. 

1902. Fischer. 

1903. Arrhenius (Sw.). 

1904. Ramsay (Qr.). 

1905. Baeyer. 

1906* Moissan (F.). 

1907. Bucliner. 

1908. Rutherford (Br.). 



1909. Ostinmldr. 

1910. M. Curie (M. SWodowskyf Pol.). 

1912. Grignard and Sabatier (F.). 

1913. Werner (Swiss). 

In [physics : 

1901. R'Sntgen. , 

1902. Lorentz and Zeeman (H.). 

1903. Becquerel, P. Curie, M. Curie (F.), 

1904. Rayleigh (Br.). 

1905. Lenard (Hungarian). 

1906. J. J.‘ Thomson (Br.). 

1907. Michelson (U.S.A.). 

1908. Lippmann (F.). 

1909. Marconi (It.) and F. Braun. 

1910. Van der Waals (H.). 

1911. Wien. 

1912. Dalen (Swiss). 

1913. Onnes (H.)# 

Characteristics of German SciENCE^Wl^e we do 
not believe that the finer forms of scientific discovery are 
correlated with nationality, we recognise certain distinctive 
features in the scientific industry of different countries. 
Thus British work seems to us, not unnaturally, to be 
marked by its sanity, its sound perspective, its self-criticism, 
and its evidence of having been done for its own sake. 
Thus French work seems to us tq be marked by its lucidity, 
its admirable presentatiop, its light to^ch, and its daring 
originality. Thus Gi^rm’an investigators impress us.w^ 
their productivity, thfeir thoroughness, their learning, ti& 
methodic orderliness, their careful technique, and their 
convinced belief in ' the value of science as a whole and of 
theiriown contributions in particiila]^ We. distrust vague 
generalisations, but we have a strong impression that tha 
readkig public for cdncrete science is enormously greaterj^u 
Gemiltny than in and that there is a l^tth 
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(whichoWe'*T>eliew to be warranted) in what science can dp 
for the amelioratton of hpioan Ufe. It is also opr impres* 
sion that the interest in thfe philosophical aspects of science 
which .used to be characteristic of Germany ha^ greatly 
waned in the last quarter of a century, and is probably not 
so strong now in Germany as it is in France, Italy, Or even 
Britain. 

There has been during that period in all countries a 
general raising of the standard of laboratories, museums, 
demonstration facilities, and so on, in which America has 
played a prominent part, but we are strongly convinced that 
• about 1885 a student who wished to‘ specialise was able to 
get in Germany a pleasant place to work in, abundant 
, material to work at, a high development of technical 
methods, remarkable library facilities, and the most generous 
expert counsel, and to get it more readily than anywhere 
else in the world. 


In one respect, however — ^in the matter of text-books 
for students — Germany was i'mttl recent years far behind 
France and Britain. Thus in regard to mathematical and 
physical ^scien««, Merz notes that while there were many 
great investigators in Germany before the middle of the 
nineteenth century — such as Elder (Swiss), Gauss, Jacobi 
(Jew), the greater part of the higher German school litera- 
ture in mathematics and physics was French or modelled 
on French ideas. “ The only great popular authorities 
which did not belong to France were Berzelius and Graham 


in chemistry, and Eider in mathematics. As late as i860 
hardly any text-bpok existed ii^, Germany on theoretical 
mathematical portions of pltysii^.” • Perhaps ^he first 
^at one was KitchhoU’s J^ectures^on Mechanics (1877 — 
ten years after the first edition of “ Thomson and Tait '*). 
Soon afterwards came the clear and deep writings of Helnr- 
holte, Merz potes ^)iat before Helmholtz, the only Ger- 


man ^ysicists who condescended to write pppidarly wOte 
Riunboldt, and Liebig. 

; Ij*ni^*jaiY.-~Coiwpared with French and ’'British' in* 
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vefllgatoars ' the Germaita are superior in industry oi; scieiV' 
tific productivity. The output nf a maif like Gauss,, .or 
Joh^mnes MiiUer, or K^hiker, islamairing. Perhaps there 
^e^veral reasons for this characteristic, (i) More ^lan in 
pth^r countries it has been the tradition in Germany that 
ihe investigator should stick to his business, and should 
not dissipate his energies in civic or social affairs, in politics, 
or in over-much teaching, (a) Till 1875, at least, the men 
of science and the learned generally lived with a, praise- 
worthy simplicity and often on small salaries. It was 
understood that the pursuit of anything but knowledge 
(and fame) had been given up from the start. -Doubtless 
there were instances of keen rivalry in productivity wth 
an eye to promotion, especially among “ Privat-Dozenten,” 
whose highest ambition it was to become " Pfofessory” 
but of the majority the impression that strangers got was 
one of devotion. (3) To that may be added a tempera- 
mental quality, accentuated by habit, of strenuous per- 
sistence, now sinking into a pertain stolidity, again rising 
into Heroic patience, and on an average presenting that 
quality to which Darwin referred in himsel^wher^ he said, 
“ It’s dogged that does it.” 

Thorougjiness. — ^After one has read, say, ten thousand 
scientific papers coming from different nationalities, one 
be^ns to form an impression of distinctive features in each 
case. One of these impressions is of the thoroughness of 
German work. It is often excessively tedious — ^the long 
historical introduction, the record of personal observations, 
the critical djscussion of the results of other investigators, 
the Allgemeine Betrachtufigen and.»the Zusammen/assMng£ 
and often, of course,^ is but a mouse that the mountain 
brings forth I BuJ: it is usually an infefutable mouse that 
has come to stay. It is eajy to find in other countries— 
France, Britain, or America-i-morpholc^cal papers, for 
m8tai|ce, which are just as thorou^ as fiiose of the approved 
Gi^rmi^ type'in the sense that \heir results are well^nH". 

Hut it is siot -easy to find many wfifih aie^ 
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meticnjoufly dei^ailed, which resoltitely refuse’ to 
any limit but that of the available analytic methodk^ ^ft^i 
day. In many other nanonalities the tendency || 'not %o 
push detailed description beyond the liipit of 'probable 
utility. It must be remembered also that the prijating^ of" 
numerous doctorial theses, which’ have to approximate (hS&t 
unnatiorally) to the t3rpe, swells the total annual productibn 
of ihe prolixities to which we have alluded. As one would 
expect, the papers of some of the masters become terser 
as their authors age ; but there are others who persist to 
the 'end in telling you everything. And the difficulty of 
criticising it is that in a way it is so excellent, for no one 
can, tell what item of news may form the centre of a fresh 
crystallisation. Perhaps it is best not to criticise at all, 
for there is nothing so precious as individuality, and the 
German style of biological paper is certainly not that of 
most other nations. 

Every scientific worker knows that for many years 
Germany supplied the world with scientific reports or 
records (Jahresherichte) of the progress of investigation. 
Though ithis ►thankless but absolutely necessary task 
has been in some measure diffused, the service done by 
German workers in this connection has been very great. 
We refer to such reports as Fortschritte der Physik and 
Annakn dir 'Chemie. Merz, with his usual thoroughness, 
points out that the first records of this sort were pro- 
bably those which Delambre and Cuvier prepared at the 
request of Napoleon, and that the first periodical record 
was begxm in 1821; by the great Swedish chemist Berzelius. 
Pe notes : “ By far thetmost importent'work of reporting 
summarising the results of scientific labour has been 
dc;me by Germany." 

The Best Features of German Science. — In his 
appredation of tho, scientific spirit in Germany in the 
nineteenth century, Merz^la3« emphasis on, the foUovidiag 
future?: the number and efficiency of the univeisities, 
and ^s^^'way in wffich these have devoted themselyea t;o 
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; to tbefer and liberal detelc^ent 
and technical eanipment; to the latge 
rtinip# * oif investigators 9 f the* highest distinction who 
,Wof&ed apart from universities of institutes (men like 
Leilnnz, Euler, Humboldt) ; to the breadth of view and to 
the idealistic temper ’ which has been characteristic of 
German men of sciehce. “The pursuit of truth ahd the 
acquisition of knowledge for its own sake, as an ennobling 
and worthy occupation, has, during a large portion of our 
century, been the life-work of professors and students alike 
in the German universities. In the biographies of. many 
of them we meet with that self-denial and elevation of 
spirit which is the true characteristic of every unselfish 
human effort. In perusing these records of high aspira- 
tions, arising frequently amid disheartening surroundings, 
these stories of privations cheerfully endured, of devotion 
to an ideal cause, glowing with all the fervour of a religious 
duty, we gain a similar impression to that which contem- 
plation of the Classical period of Greek art or the early 
Renaissance produces on our mind. 

“ Once, at least, has science, the pursuitwcf pqjre truth 
and knowledge, been able to raise a large portion of mankind 
out of the lower region of earthly existence into an ideal 
atmosphere, and to furnish an additional proof of the 
belief that there, and not here below, lies our' true home. 
We may perhaps have to admit with regret that this phase 
is passing away under the influence of the utilitarian de- 
mands of the present day ; we may be forced to think that 
another — and, we trust, not a lower — ideal is held up 
before our eyes for this and the coming age. But no really ^ 
unselfish effort can pettsh, and jvhatever the duty of the 
future may be, it will have to count among the greatest 
bequests of the immediate past that high and brOad ideal 
of science which the lif^ of th6 German universities has 
traced in clear gnd hjdestructible qutlines." 

Th^ is nobly said by one who has the admiration aiwf 
e$teeiA of all interested in th6 histo^ of science and philo* 
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SQphy,^ wJiose erudition, fair-niindedness, and gtssfJ; of 
essentials canndt fail to .win the profound res|!|sct oC all 
readers of his History of Imropean Thought in the ^inekerUk 
Century. With what Dr. Merz says, the impressions baseiii 
on our own experience of German universities and German 
investigators are, in general agreement, and we adhere to 
them in spite of all that has happened. For we cannot 
allow what has been done to-day to affect our judgment 
of scientific achievements in the past. 



IV 

GERMAN LITERATURE 

By JOHN LEES, M.A., D.Lifr. 

L^tur«r t>n Genn&n in the University of Aberdeen 

Classical Genuan literature means, in the wide sense of 
the word, the century of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. 
This is the “ great ” age, and the first thing th?it surprises 
the student of German culture is that it cilne so late. 
Long after Shakespeare and Milton in England and ComeiUe 
and Molidre in f^rance were dead, there was still no writer 
of universal interest in Germany. Martin Luther is tEe 
only figure in the sixteenth century, and his work was to 
a greater extent religious and political than literary, while 
in the seventeenth there is none among the many, as 
Opitz, Gerhardt, Gryphius, or primmelshausen, who rises 
above fnediocrity. These two centuries are, from the inter- 
national point of view, a blank. In the one |Jie Reforma- 
tion seems to have absorbed every interest, in the other 
the Thirty Years’ War shattered the whole fabric of culture, 
material as well as spiritual. The question inevitably 
presents itself. Would Germany but for these ’two up- 
heavals have reached its majority earlier, or must we se^ 
the root of the matter in a certain lack of originality, an 
inability to start off till other litf^ratures had shown the 
way ? On the one hand, we must remember that German 
letters do owe a very great deal to, France and England, 
particularly in the eighteenth century, but, on the other, 
one might point to.those charming folk-songs, compo^ 
and trpismitted orally in ^he fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, which bespeak a native gif^ for lyrical c<an- 
pc^ti 0 l|. Just a century before, also, under the $tin»4h$ 
of lFrei^ chiv&y, the knights afid wandering sing^cajnf' 
fo|tlhei|i Germany had fir^uqed, a htaiatuTi? ^ 
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veale4, i6 the Nibelungfinlkd', and in the lyrics 
of Walther vdh der li^ogelweide, prohjndity, tast^, and 
oj^inaUty. The NibelungenUeid is by no means a new 
Iliads The texts which we possess are swelled^by inter- 
polations, and many absolutely essential |>onions are 
inferior in imagination and versification. But the con- 
cep^jls as a whole is magnificent. ‘ Mythology, history, 
and' medufival cfiivalry are wonderfully blended. It is, 
indeed, “the crown of the popular poetry of the Middle 
Ag^/' but, like everything else belonging to that time, it 
passed into^blivion during the unliterary ages of the six- 
- teenth and %venteenth centuries. The new conditions had 
caus^ a violent interruption of the natural development, 
and for that reason the evolution of German literature is 
very broken and unsteady. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century all the 
critical foundations had to be laid anew. As one»would 
^pect, the first sixty years are marked by feverish eclecti- 
cism. The French classical drama and Court poetry, the 
wcdcs of La Fontaine, Voltaire, and Rousseau were exploited 
as modpls, w^le an even stronger influence, and one more 
akin to the German mind, was exercised by English writers 
such as Defoe, Pope, Thomson, Milton, Richardson, Shak6- 
^are, by Percy’s Ballads and Macpherson’s Ossian. $uch 
a glut of miscellaneous fare would probably have been 
distasteful, if it had not actually proved fatal, to any 
Ollier people, but Germany assimilated it rapidly. Imitation 
fed to critical discussion, and the seeds of criticism seem 
to have fallen pn a more firuitful soil than they usually 
do, for from 1770 ‘onjvards literature, took a magnificent 
^^iward swing. The scholarly, clear-sighted Lessing — almost 
too clear-seeing, as Novalis said — ^thp impetuous idealist 
S<Mler, and Goethe, one of tjie four or five great poet^ of 
the world, . are the man^ that stand out pre-emjnent. 
jj^Ouhd them are grouped men Uke herder, Wfefe^di 
Hi^iderlin, Jead Paul, wtnle yip must not lo^el 
li^^|^>eBsabl0l ^ne^, critfee l&e Got^sched* BodnNI 
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irork in tkeir time, ifctdpstodc, l&nd lesser talents like 
(^elleci> Mendelssohn, and Winckelmann, each of whom added 
|i$ stone the stately edifice of German classical art.* . < 

A. THE, CLASSICAL PEEIDD 

The year 1748, which saw the appearance of the firet 
Ibree* cantos of F. G. Klopstock’s Messias, is the starting* 
point in the upward movement. This was at once receive 
as great poetry, and it decided the main que^on atisstw 
between Gottsched and* the Swiss as to thequstifipatipn 
and the scope oHmagination in literature. Compared with 
Milton’s Paradi^^ost, Klopstock's epic is vague and dull. 
But it was so grandiose an effort for its time that it took 
men by surprise. The serious and sublime view which 
Klopstock took of the poet’s calling was something as 
valuable as it was new. In his numerous odes, also, 1 ms 
has the merits of the pioneer wlvJ introduced new measures 
and tried new themes. Of his contemporary Wieland little 
need be said. His romances in verse and p®®sq aje now 
chiefly foimd on pages yellow with age. By their imitation 
of French lightness and grace they won the ear of the 
aristocracy, which otherwise took little interest in Germsm 
literature. Wieland rendered a greater service to the cause 
of letters by translating between 1762 and 1766 twenty-two 
of Shakespeare’s plays. Of his original works the only one 
that is still read is the romantic epic Oberon, which Goethe 
greeted in 1780 in somewhat extravagsmt tenjis as " a master- 
piece of poetical art.’’ 

G. E. Lessing is by far the ipost vital of these mid- 
centnry writers. Authorities like Saintsbury do not take 
an extravagantly high view of his criticism from an inti^- 
nadonal point of view, but to Germany at Jdiat time Lessii^ 
rendered invaluable services. He was frequently unfah ^ 
tke'lPreMli<cham&, and his views on lytic poetry, %ehis piap 
line, are vniy poor Ipdee# >Onth||,a|l^ 
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handi*-!*^ wrote well oh thi? Fal5te%8d £fe®'E|)igm]|i> while 
his iMokom^ which soi^^t to defihi^ the ese^ntiad dilfhi^hctes 
between poetry ai;id painting, put an end to the di^ary de*^ 
saciptive style so favoured before his time, andi^h^hhsized 
the need of action in poetry. In the drainatie"i^efe he 
cast M the fetters of the. Unities, and while his views on 
tragwy cannot be regarded as adequate to-day, he never- 
theless supplied his successors with valuable hints on (dioice 
and treatment of subject, portrayal of character, and the 
aim and meaning of drama. Of his own plays Minna von 
Barnhelm is.,jthe best. It is good comedy, pithily written. 
Though it deak with the Seven Years' War, it is still as 
interesting as it was when it appeared. Ii^ssing knew his 
Prussians and his Saxons well, and as sectetary to General 
Tauentzien he could draw his military types from direct 
observation. Emilia Galotti is too much a product of the 
intellect to be good tragedy, apart altogether from the 
aversion which the Virginia motive now inspires. His last 
play, Nathan the Wise, he called a " dramatic poem,” ieeling, 
no doubt, that it would not stand the test of stage represen- 
tation.e It formed the culmination of Lessing's polemical 
work in theology, and its dramatic form was, to begin with, 
merely a mask. The plot is improbable and insignificant i 
it is only the connecting thread for scenes in which the 
three great religions are shown in contact at the time of 
the Crusades. The Leitmotiv of toleration is kept well to 
the fore and pressed home by the incorporated story of the 
three rings from Boccaccio. It is well done, for, despite the 
, dramatic weaknesses and the relatively poor verses, which 
he somewhat vainly sought to justify,* the work is valuatde 
for its wisdom and humour. It is true culture and a pleas^ 
jfog testimony to the broad-minded'i earnest, and deeply 
ilMK^buS character of its author. 

> J, G. Herder wa8,*lik€6 Lessing, in the first place a etfetd- 
of German literature, and in the seoond> f ve$ 
a contributor to lluropcem 
be greater tlmn-that wIdchHI«%eifd«fod'^®^liP^ 
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g asid Si^al£e»|>eafe/ 'i&e ,t]rei%^ts<es contained in folkl' 
and the merits of Ossian. Hia critical writings had 
t^n<% upon that restless, ambitious and unbalanced 
j^wn .as the Sium und DraHg. This movmeidU 
:ed also by Rousse?tu, w.as a reaction again^ The 
tot^ectuality of I^skng and his fellow “ Aufklarer/' It 
^sseri^ed the rights of feeling, imagination, and untrammelled 
lenirfel Revolutionaries like Prometheus, Faust, Gdta, 
Karl Moor, were the favourite heroes; writers showed a 
preference for pathetic or mysterious subjects like BiirgeKs 
Lenore or Goethe’s Erlking, and in this as well as in its form- 
lessness the “ S|0rm and Stress ” proved itself the parent of 
Romanticism. Herder’s collection of Volkslieder, (1778- 
1779), containing specimens of the folk-poetry of variofis 
peoples, particularly of England and Scotland, finally estab- 
lished the importance of the folk-song in Germany. Of his 
own poetical compositions none is important except the 
Cid, ia which he translated and unified the ballads which 
celebrated the Cid Campeador. Apart from poetry, Herder 
deserves great praise for his Ideas on the Philosophy of 
the History of Mankind (1784-1791), There he regarded 
history as a progress through culture towards an ideal 
humanity. He not only emphasized the fact of evolution 
m history, but also studied its factors and minted out 
the essential importance of civilisation as opposed to mere 
lists of battles and ascensions of thrones. He is thus the 
first “ Kulturhistoiiker ” and the fpunder of modem his- 
torical research. , 


Contemporaneous with the Sktrm und Dramg w^ 
anoriier literary sdiool known as the Hain or “ GroW." 
They desired to continue the high-souled, patrkdic tjjn* 
deficit Of Klopstock, while the gay humour of Wielaiid Was 


pariiouT^ly obnoxious to them. Th^m a good deal 
h^y ro^mon^e in their propaga^a, and not tomdipM 
miSntion. J. m Voss’ tras^tiWaslW 
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his was the forettnuj^ qf Hmtumi* Bmoilm. 

Ludwig Holty'and Matthias CkUdius contributed sL fs^ 
to the German l3nric, while G. A. Burger, who owed 
more* to Herder than to the " Hain,” is the creati|r of the 
modern German ballad. In pieces .like The Ka^i^and the 
Ahhot his debt *to English influence is very great, but in 
others, such as his great achievement Lenore, all the merits 
of construction, imagination, and expressive language are 
his own. Lenore and The Wild Huntsman were admired 
and translated by Sir Walter Scott. Burger’s later ballads 
arid his lyrical poetry suffered, from the poet's unstable 
temperament and want of idealism,' but they did not merit 
theiharsh criticism which Schiller passed on^hem in 1791. 

A strong classical movement began also to make itself 
felt about 1780. This was not absolutely new. Horace, 
Tibullus, Propertius, and Anacreon had influenced the early 
l5nic of the eighteenth century, and the classical drama had 
come down in an impure form through the French. Lessing’s 
critical views, again, were based on a sound knowledge of 
the classics. Now, however, it was a question not of this 
or that (classfeal form, but of ancient art as a whole, and the 
profoundest insight into this was shown by J. J. Winckel- 
mann, who in his Thoughts on the Imitation of Greek Works 
in Painting and Sculpture, had defined the essence of Greek 
art as a noble simplicity and a calm grandeur.” This 
winged word, “ edle Einfalt rmd stifle Grosse ” exercised a 
far-reaching influence upon Goethe and Schiller, after the 
“Storm and Stress” had spent itself. Winckelmann had done 
valuable excavation work in Italy, and it was largely due 
to him that Rome hecame, from 1770 -onwards, the Mecca 
of art for the civilised world. His chief work was the 
History of the Art of AntiquUy (1764). ** Many of the views 
Ifeere expressed are no longer adequate. It has been' pointed 
Otif, too,- that Wkickelihann was singularly blind to the 
he^y of Renaissance ^art. He was a characterijstically 
Gisteari SchwdrmeTy devoted to We Object. ** Hie’* in* 
the older art con^et^y absoxhed afl trie etiexgy. 
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stime tbe key to new di^veries ia^art an^**to new ideals In 
^eative lyork. " 

^ In ^hann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832), the ^reat 
movements of the century are reflected as' in, a 
mirror. From bOyhood hepossessed that yeceptivity whi^ 
iis the best gift of the^ poet or the scientist. But he had also 
4 )rilHant gifts of intellect, a strong will, and the lofty impulse 
|to cWe out a personal philosophy of his own. His Leipj^g 
iWOrk is imitative in content and form. But the French 
manner fell from him when, in 1770, new possibilities 
opened up before him, as revealed in the grandeur of 
Gothic architecture, the naturalness of the old German and 
Bnglish ballads and folk-songs, the majesty of Homer, fhe 
wonderful world that Dodd’s Beauties of Shakesp'eare pre- 
sented to him, the enthusiastic nature-love of Rousseau, 
the vague mystery and charm of Ossian. Life, too, was 
kind to this handsome youth, it gave him friendship afnd 
passionate love, it put counselors by his side like Herder 
and Merck, who guided his steps with skill and candour. 
From 1770 onwards Goethe shows the highg^^ gifts of 
genius, not yet in rounded form, for the “ Storm and Stress ” 
formlessness holds him in its spell, but the germs of great 
work are there, in the Sesenheim songs pregnant with 
passion and adoration of nature, in the overwro%ht senti*- 
mentalism ojE The Sufferings of Young Werther, or the 
nonchalant structure but picturesque detail of GHu von 
Berlichingen. Werther was the ^ first German novel of 
world-wide reputation. Its musical prose^ the caroful work- 
manship in weaving the web of the plot, the absolute neces^ 
sity of ^the tragic close, and the personal interest of the tale 
still exercise their spell. In that sentimental age the elfect 
nms dhctrical, and no laten book of Goethe’s received such 
welcf Of tho pre-Weimaiian woijc of Gpethe notl^ 
fe^juoaches the Urfauet, that unpubli^t^ed manuscript 
hid; )b#n writ^tt outby Fraulein* von Gdciihahsen awfeii 
jg^lseoyered by Biiolr B<d«nidt« 4 n^ ^887. It 
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concegtidh of Faust as the re‘stless, unhappy, ceaseless 
striver, dissatisfied with verbal learning, seeking to fathom 
the real secret of things human and divine, and devoting 
himself, alas, to magic as a last resource. Here, too, is 
Gret'chen, that so simply and yet so consummately-drawn 
picture of the djeceived and ruined" girl, one of the finest 
conceptions in German literature. But many things were 
still uhrevealed to the young poet — how Faust’s idealism 
was to lead to sin and suffering, or, in dramatic terms j 
how he was to be introduced to Mephistopheles, what the 
nature of their bargain was to be, and to what end it would 
lead. The old Faust books, the Puppet Plays, the stage 
plays, and Marlowe gave certain indications, but Lessing 
had before this spurned the tragic ending as morally and 
artistically unacceptable. Goethe, too, said at a much 
later time that the full and final plan of Faust — and this 
involves the hero’s redemption — ^had been before his mind 
from the very first. On that point memory may conceivably 
have deceived him. Carlyle, Blackie, and most English 
writers state definitely that Goethe’s early Faust succumbs. 
We cannot ap so far as that. A full discussion of the 
subject would show a preponderance of probability on our 
side and some insuperable difficulties on the other. In the 
meantime Faust remained a fragment, frequently thought 
of, but little added to for twenty years, and .when Goethe 
took it up again, it had become so strange and his own 
character and style had altered so much, that an artistic 
unity was impossible. It might have been attained if 
Goethe, as in oth^r works, had simply discarded the original 
casting, but this was %o absolutely bone of his^bone, so 
thoroughly an artistic experience, that only superficial 
alterations seemed admissible and advisable. 

In 1776 Goethe came to Weimar. Wieland and Knebel 
were already there, Jlepder followed immediately on Goethe's 
recommendation, Schiller, later, and thus was formed that 
admirable literary circle' which wotild harSoiy have been 
possible at any of the other German courts. Goethe proved 
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eminently useful to his patron, Karl August, and*thare was 
a danger, as Wieland saw, that his numerous duties might 
mean so much time lost for art. But character, as Goethe 
said later in Tasso, unlike talent, can only be formed the 
stream of life. The insight into affairs of state and the 
intercourse with new types of men and women bore splendid 
fruit in the clarifying of his views and in the leading con- 
ceptions of several of his later works. The passionate 
friendship for Charlotte von Stein was at once an inspira- 
tion and an insidious danger, but the Goethe who hurried 
away to Italy in 1786 was a clearer, riper, and more equably 
balanced man than the youth who entered Weimar ten years 
before. Moreover, in lyrical and ballad poetry, this period 
is exceptionally fruitful. Poems like To the Moon, The 
Erlking, The Fisher, and, above all, the philosophical pieces 
The Limits of Man, The Divine, The Song of the Spirits, 
touch the highest point that Goethe reached in this sphere. 
And the initial conception of some of his greatest work, 
Iphigenie, Tasso, Wilhelm Meister, germinated in these 
happy and inspiring years. 

What Italy meant to Goethe we can read ithj'ke Italian 
■ Journey. He visited all the places of interest, drank in 
the refreshing beauty and brightness of Italian life, talked 
with painters and sculptors, continued to sketch as ho had 
done from youth, but now with new models' before him, 
and gradhally assimilated, partly with open eyes, partly 
unconsciously, the classical ideal of beauty. Compare 
Iphigenie with Gotz or Clavigo, and the difference is appa- 
rent. Gotz is the formless expression of .genius, Clavigo is 
average ,stage drama in commonplace language, while 
Iphigenie is both drama and consummate poetry. He has 
taken the work of ‘Euripides as his basis, but Iphigenie is 
no longer the cunning, rewngeful Greek — she is Goethe’s 
ideal of Teutonic womanhood, strong,. true, and steadfast 
in faith, and jt is this strength of hers, and not the 4 eus 
ex machina of Euripides, that leads to her brother’s redemp* 
tibn and her own safe return to Greece. Another drami 
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was '\%orlS6d out in Italy, though not completed till the 
poet’s return to Weimar. George Lewes’ verdict, that Tasso 
is “ a series of faultless scenes, but no drama,” has become 
classic, though it is not altogether true.. On the stage 
Tasso makes a very fair show. There is little outward 
action, but of mental conflict and activity there is no want. 
The interest of this work lies in the fdct that the soul of a 
poet has here been pourtrayed by another poet worthy of 
the task. The conflict is one which Goethe had himself 
experienced, that between art and life, or, in Tasso’s case, 
the clash of poetry with the ambition to attain worldly 
■ fame and rank. As in the previous drama, the beautiful 
verses form a fitting garment for the noble theme. 

The third drama of this period, Egmont, deals with a 
historical subject, and is written in prose. He has taken 
great freedom with the facts, but it is questionable whether 
he has made Egmont, with all his amiability and unsuspect- 
ing frankness, a convincing tragic hero. Schiller thought 
not, and though Schiller wa^not always a reliable critic, he 
was right on this occasion. Egmont is purblind in his sim- 
plicity of s^uL and lacking in that grit and strength of mind 
which a conflict with an adverse fate involves. The char- 
acter of Klarchen, in her simple innocence and magnificeni 
heroism, is the best thing in the book. It adds one more to 
the list of female characters which are the jpy and charm 
of Goethe’s creative work. 

It must have been a strange experience to Goethe that 
the public which had greeted enthusiastically unripe works 
like Werther and Gotz, should pay practically no attention 
to Tasso, I phigenie, 'Egmont, or the Faust of lyqo. Since 
his return from Italy Goetjae must have grown conscious of 
his loneliness. As he said, with special reference to the 
verse of I phigenie, no one seemed to thank him for his 
infinite pains, for tlje gceat strides which he had made. He 
bore the disappointment with complete outward calm, as 
was his wont, but his reluctance at first to make the closer 
acquaintance of Schiller, who had earned his fame with 
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"Storm and Stress” plays, his abandonment o?pq,etry in 
favour of scientific studies about 1790, his shAre in the satirical 
Xenia of 1795, and the attempt to get on good terms with 
his audience in the Prelude on the Stage, which he prefixed 
to Faust when he took up that work anew in 1797, show us 
clearly enough that Goethe had been disappointed and dis- 
couraged by a public which preferred the light fare of 
Kotzebue and Iffland to the serious work of art. 

The beginning of the intimate association with Schiller 
stirred Goethe once more to poetical activity. This famous 
literary friendship lasted without interruption frorp r794 
till Schiller’s death in 1805. It is unique in the case of two 
poets of such importance, it was a great gain to both, and 
it forms a splendid testimony to their forbearance and keen- 
ness in the cause of art. Schiller had more gaps' to fill in 
his culture than Goethe, but the latter profited by the 
stimulus to turn to better account what he had already 
acquired. The Xenia, to which Goethe first turned his hand, 
are of little moment. He di^ not need to be a Goethe, 
and il did not lie in his nature, to chastise the nonentities 
of the day. From these he turned to the ballad and pro- 
duced some of his maturest pieces. The Brta^of Corinth, 
The God and the Bajadere, The Magician s Apprentice, and 
The Treastir e-digger. He brought to completion his most 
ambitious novel, William Mcister’s Apprenticeship, which 
had been started many years before. Recently the 
earliest sketch of this work, William Meister's Theatrical 
Mission, was discovered. The finished work is superior in 
style, broader and riper in conception. It follows slowly 
and by many a meandering path William's experiences in the 
theatricjil and aristocratic world of the eighteenth century. 
It is long and not fapltless in construction. But the episodes 
are told interestingly and artistically. The leading idea is 
to show how a man with no definite purpose or strong will 
of his own goes out into the world and is gradually moulded 
and taught b^ his experiences. ’It is what the Germans, 
who are very fond of this form, call an Entwkkhmgs- 
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romafiy^a. rtovel of development dir education or culture, as 
one may choose’^to regard it. For at least forty years it 
formed the model for a long list of imitations. The most 
interesting figures in the book are Mignon and the old 
harper, two remarkably original and entrancing characters. 
To many readers: — Carlyle, for example — the discussions on 
all manner of subjects, literary, social, ethical, and political, 
contributed largely to the enjoyment of the book. 

While William Meistcr no longer appeals to us as it 
did to an earlier age, Hermann and Dorothea possesses the 
secret of eternal youth. It is so thoroughly German, too, in 
its quaint mixture of the naive and the dignified, the earnest, 
the humorous, and the pathetic. It points backwards to 
Burger’s Luise and forwards to a whole chain of works, 
Morike’s ' of Lake Constance and Keller’s Romeo and 
Julia, which represent with the delicate, idealising hand 
of the classicist the humble joys and sorrows, trials and 
triumphs, or, it may be, tragedies of village and country 
life. Morike has the greater fund of humour, Goethe the 
superior skill in visualising the scene and delineating the 
characters. The use of the hexameter gives a touch of the 
Homeric to the simple theme. Goethe has here proved his 
own statement, that there is poetry everywhere, if the 
poet can only bring it out. 

From the beginning of the nineteenth century Goethe 
shows signs, of growing old. He was now more than fifty 
years of age. It is seen not in a falling-off in poetical power, 
but rather in a certain aloofness and inability or unwilling- 
ness to respond to new suggestions. Thus, as Pandora, 
contributions to the P/opylaea, and Helena show, he re- 
mained a classicist while others had been carried away by 
the Romantic movement. There are romantic elements in 
Faust, and the Divan shows an, interest in Oriental poetry 
which was characteristic of Romanticism, but on the whole 
Goethe’s own development is completed. His work now 
points backwards rather 'than forwards. That is the case 
with his Poetry and Truth, begun in i8ii, which records 
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artistically but with a fairly strict adherence ^ facts, his 
life up to 1776. The Theory of Colour, in ^hich he opposed 
Newton, shows that we must not take too high a view of 
Goethe’s scientific achievements. They are frequently 
exaggerated. He has contributed suggestions, but his 
scientific dilettantism is of' interest principally as the hobby 
of a great poet with’ a remarkable range of interests. The 
continuation of William Meister proved an error, for the cir- 
cumstances of the nineteenth century were so entirely 
different and, it may be frankly said, no longer of such 
interest or inspiration to the aging poet. As it stands. It is 
nothing but a shapeless mass with little to recommend it 
but a few of the short stories that are woven into the varied 
patchw'ork. The Elective Affinities was intended as one of 
these stories, but it grew so much under Goethe’s hand that 
he made it an independent novel. The theme, which shows 
how like draws to like, in opposition even to bonds of mar- 
riage or convention, is somewhat coldly and analytically 
discussed, the characters are remote and exceptional, and the 
whole somewhat prolonged. Ottilie’s diary, which is the 
receptacle naturally of Goethe’s thoughts^k^-^tjjier than 
Ottilie’s, interferes seriously with the artistic unity of the 
novel. 

Some of the best work of Goethe’s old age is contained 
in his epigrajns in prose and poetry. His late ballads, on 
the other hand, are rather lifeless. His lyrical poetry has 
grown more reflective and objective. In the West-Eastern 
Divan the pulse of passion beats more languidly, but there 
is the compensating charm of wisdom,, self-mastery, and 
humour in the subjective parts of, this Persian garden of 
blossoms. The pages of Art ^and Antiquity show how 
Goethe continued <0 be interested in literature, art, and 
science. His Diaries, his .correspondence, and especially 
the Conversations with Goethe, which Rckerm^inn recorded, 
are invaluable for the student of Goethe’s work and per- 
sonality. His last artistic effort ‘was devoted to the com- 
pletion of Faust, which had, as it were, accompanied him 
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Maria Sktart, The Maid of Orleans, and William Tell are 
so familiar that discussion of them is scarcely necessary. 
They show admirable skill in dramatic construction, they 
are grandiose, idealised pictures of great events and per- 
sonalities, and lastly they are poetry. Passages like the 
separation of Max and Wallenstein; Joan of Arc's farewell 
to her native valley, Mortimer’s description of the impres- 
siveness of Catholicism, and Tell’s monologue as he waits 
for Gessner in the hohle Gasse show us what Schiller could 
do when at the height of his powers. A great gulf lies 
between these plays and the realism of the modem stage, 
but they still live and are universally regarded as the best 
that German dramatic art has to show. 

To turn from Goethe and Schiller to Holderlin and 
Richter' is to descend considerably. Holderlin combined 
a passionate enthusiasm for Greek life and culture with an 
adoration of nature which belonged rather to the nine- 
teenth century. His larger works hardly count nowadays. 
It is as a lyrical poet that hg is remembered. This activity, 
too, was cut short by insanity in 1802, but in the few years 
since the beginning of his unhappy love he had produced a 
handful ot poems pervaded by a noble and subdxied pessi- 
mism, full of an ardent worship of the beauties of nature, 
and in a form which has something of the dignity of 
Classical ' art and the attractive sweetness of Romantic 
poetry. Jean Paul is also in many ways a transition 
figure. His formlessness is rooted in the " Storm and 
Stress,” while his sentiment, degenerating often into senti- 
mentality, is of the spirit of the early nineteenth century. 
He is a keen observer, he has gifts of humour and pathos, 
and is at his best in the description of quaint characters 
from humble life like Quintus Fixlein qr Maria Wuz. From 
his numerous works, which a^;e now practically dead, one 
might select scenes and sentences that deserve to live, but 
no individual book, except, perhaps, Levana, which is 
interesting educationally, is altogether satisfactory. Many 
of his ideas have been taken up by modem writers, but his 
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style is the worst ever writlen by a German of genius, and 
a much lower opinion must be formed of his merits than was 
once held, for example, by Carlyle. 

The Classical age of German literature is unique iq its 
individualism and cosrnopolitanism. Lessing spoke once 
of love of fatherland as heroic weakness,” though he 
worked for a national'theatre and a pure German language. 
Herder, regarding all men as citizens of God’s city on 
earth, will allow no narrow national spirit. Goethe’s in- 
difference to national affairs is well known. Politics were, 
in his view, the affair of statesmen, to him art and science 
were the highest things. Man interested him not as . a 
unit in a state, but as an individual in himself. Hence 
his dislike for the spirit of Rome and his enthusiasm for 
Greece. Schiller’s views changed from time to time. In 
youth he was revolutionary, republican, and cosmopolitan ; 
he speaks of patriotic interest as being only for unripe 
nations — for the youth of the world. After the French 
Revolution he discarded republicanism, and in Tell 
sang the praises of a people defending its liberties. The 
Classical Age was again marked by enlightennaspji^ *nd by 
toleration in religion. This we see in Lessing, Goethe, and 
Schiller, while . Herder and Richter had more definitely 
Christian sympathies. To Herder and Schiller humanity 
is the great aim, history is the study of humahity in its 
natural and inevitable advance. Schiller has been well 
called a W eltvcrbesserer ; he believes firmly in the idea of 
progress. We find the same spirit in regard to education, 
especially in Lessing, Herder, and Richter. .Goethe, Herder, 
and Richter all denounce ijtere philological teaching. Goethe, 
however, has great faith in classics as a model, so, too, Less- 
ing, while Herder and* Richter wanted a German art and a 
more practical education. To Goethe individual culture is the 
important thing, and culture he regarded .as rooted in this 
life. " The purpose of life," he said, ” is life itself.” There 
can be no question thkt it was Ihe decentralisation of 
Germany and the radical differences in the several courts 

M 
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that en ftie one hand explain and on the other made the 
expression of sdch views possible. Goethe disliked Berlin, 
and the drama of Schiller would have been as impossible 
there, as in Wiirtemberg. Whether in a modem Germany 
these writers would have thought and written differently 
is probably a futile question. But there can be no doubt 
that, apart, of course, from the spell' which genius always 
exercises, it is just this breadth of vision, this individualism 
and steadfast idealism in art as in life that make German 
classical literature so interesting and valuable from an 
international point of view. 

B. MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE 

The’ most striking feature of modern German literature 
is its complexity. The nineteenth century was fruitful in 
ideas, discoveries, and intellectual movements, but they 
were frequently concurrent or so inextricably interlaced in 
their influence upon literature that a simplified scheme of 
the development is impossible. In his History of German 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century, the late Richard M. 
Meyer simply divided the period into decades, but such a 
solution is a mere confession of helplessness. The prevail- 
ing tendency in the first thirty years of the century is the 
Romantic. ' This movement took the form of a revolt 
against the criticism of Lessing and all other attempts to 
place restraints upon art and its expression, and enthusias- 
tically asserted the ascendancy of imagination and feeling 
over reason and criticism. It is the most original of all 
German literary movements and the one which has influenced 
most strongly the literatures of neighbouring countries. In 
various forms it may be said to have lived on, in spite of 
reactions, in Morike, ScheffeV Wagner, Storm, and others 
almost to the present day. Side by side with this there has 
been a steady increase of interest in simple indigenous art — 
what the Germans caM' das VolkstumlicheC We see this in 
Gbrres’ Volksbiicher, in the collections of folk-songs by Amim 
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and Brenteino, Uhland and’Liliencron, in the nov^ of •village 
life, in the popularity of the peasant as the hero of novel and 
drama, in the Heimatkunst or purely local art of the pre- 
sent time. This -movement inspired some of the best .work 
of Morike, Auerbach, Keller, Storm, Groth, and Fontane. 
Throughout the century, tbo, there is a current of patriotic 
and political poetry. ‘ In the rising against Napoleon, in 1840 
and again in 1870, it is a poetry of war directed against 
France. In Borne, Heine, and their successors it assumes the 
form of a radical agitation against the strictness of the 
censorship and the want of representative government. 
In Herwegh, Heine, Storm, and many more it is a longing 
for national unity. When this was achieved, it appeared 
again in the dramas of Wildenbruch as a glorification of 
Prussia and the Hohenzollems, while in more recent times, 
under the influence of men like Treitschke and Nietzsche, 
it has assumed the form of worship of force and militarism, 
imitated and expressed in many minor writers, but with 
notable reactions, as in Bertha •von Suttner’s famous novel 
Disarm. A much deeper and more fruitful literary move- 
ment was that which was derived after i87X»fa)m social 
forces. The transformation of Germany into an industrial 
nation gave rise to the social problem, the Social Democratic 
party, and the naturalistic school of literature. Here 
writers direct their attention to the lower strata of society, 
and portray these exactly as they see them. The literary 
photograph usurps the place of the literary picture. Since 
1895, however, there are signs of a neo-romantic revival, in 
which the supernatural and the imamnative, symbolism 
and allegory are onoe nywe asserting themselves. Besides 
these there are minor currents, the enthusiasm for freedom 
roused by the Greek War of Independence, a recurrence to 
Classicism in Grillparzer, Platen, and Wagner, a strong vein 
of pessimism which revealed itself ih the Weltschmerz of 
Lenau and became, under Schopenhauer, the prevailing tone 
in the middle ol the century. The fact that the nineteenth 
century has been a learned ^e has brought new literatures, 
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especisklly* those of India and Pema, under review, and has 
led to determine'd efforts to clarify criticism and aesthetics. 
Much that has been written bears the stamp of zeal rather 
than, of genius. This, too, has been an age of great his- 
torians — Niebuhr, Ranke, Treitschke, Mommsen ; and litera- 
ture has burrowed industriously but with no great success 
in this field. The wonders of science threatened at one 
time to remove the crown from poetry, but in later years 
the theories of biologists in particular have presented a rich 
fund for literary motives. The religious question which was 
opened up in a new sense by Strauss’ Lijc of Jesus in 1836, 
the growth of the Higher Criticism,- and the clash of philo- 
sophical systems (Kampf um die Weltanschauung), have 
bulked largely in modem intellectual life and find their 
reflection, one may say, in all writers of importance. 

I. Romanticism. — From 1798, when the AthencBum, the 
organ of the Romantic school, was founded by the brothers 
Schlegel and Tieck, to the Greek War of Independence, is 
the first epoch in modem German literature. As a period 
it was fruitful in suggestions and ideas which affected not 
only lit;er,ai”re, but also, and perhaps to a greater degree, 
philology, historical research, criticism and education. In 
letters it resembles the “Storm and Stress,” of which it was the 
direct descendant, in that it failed completely to produce 
masterpieces. In the novel and drama tfie demand for 
individual freedom destroyed all sense of technique ; in the 
lyric the aesthetic aloofness from real life characteristic of 
a Novalis degenerated into vagueness and anaemia. The 
world of a Brentano, Eichendorff, or Uhland is largely 
mediaeval and phantastk, and is.^ consequence the literary 
harvest of these twenty^ five years is meagre. In a rapid 
review we would note the translation of Shakespeare by 
A. W. von Schlegel, some of hk brother Friedrich's criticism, 
Kleist's dramas, .a handful of poems from Novalis and 
Eichendorff, contributions to the short story from' Tieck 
and Hoffmann, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Chamisso's Peter 
SchlemiM, perhaps Fouque’s Undine, certainly Eichen- 
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dorff’s Life of a Good-for-Nothingfoxi^ Uhlaiwi^s ballads* 
The real genius in this group was Heinrich* von Kleist, who 
showed equal powfer in tragedy and comedy. There is 
acute, humorous portrayal of the topsy-turvyness of village 
life in The Broken Pitcher. Penthesilea, on the other hand, 
the tragedy of the Amazonian Queen who destroys what she 
most loves, is high poetry, elevated and dignified. Kathchen 
of Heilbronn is over-sentimental, a drama of extremes, but 
it has charm, and that is the important thing. The Prince 
of Homburg is Kleist’s masterpiece. It represents with 
great historical freedom, but very convincingly, the char- 
acter of the Prince who won the battle of Fehrbellin. in 
disobedience to the orders of the Elector of Brandenburg. 
It is an interesting picture of a mind woven of imagination, 
love, impetuosity, cowardice, and heroism. The same 
psychological minuteness is to be noted in Kleist’s best 
story, Michael Kohlhaas. Unfortunately, Kleist’s character 
was not made for happiness. His patriotic dramas could 
find no place on the stage durfhg the domination of Napo- 
leon. Goethe’s failure to see his promise had also a dis- 
couraging effect, and Kleist put an end to his*life*in i8ii, 
before his name was made. The ballads of Ludwig Uhland 
were mostly written between 1805 and 1830, the last half of 
his life being devoted largely to scholarship and politics. 
He was a Swabian, and stands apart from the contemporary 
romanticists, especially in his clear, effective style. The 
subjects of his ballads are drawn from legend and history, 
the figures are frequently mediaeval, but he makes them live. 
He is a master of many styles, from, the epic breadth of 
The Minstrel’s Curse the dramartic intenseness of The 
Blind King, or the lyrical sweetiless of Der Wirtin Tochter- 
lein. His dramas and lyrics fall far short of his ballad work, 
but here he is entitled to a place in the front rank. 

2. The Age of Heine. — The second quarter ^of the 
century comes.to a definite close wjth the revolution of 1848. 
It is much less uniform in character than the preceding 
age. In Heinrich Heine, tpe most conspicuous figure of the 
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periods we see a str(^«-‘ig romantic vein, especially in his 
inimitable Book'’ of Songs. But even here there are signs 
of revolt in that keen irony which turns its shafts upon the 
fairy forms and phantoms and dissolves them into nothing- 
ness. This attitude was due to disappointments in life and 
love, to his clear Jewish intellect, and the radical tendencies 
of .his mind. His political and critical writings have 
exercised a strong influence upon the style of modem 
journalism, but they fade into insignificance before his 
merits as a poet and a writer of descriptive prose. He has 
that wit and esprit which are so rare in German litera- 
ture, and as a master of prose style only Nietzsche among 
the moderns can be compared with him. In lyrical and 
ballad ppetry his imagination, which in its glow and splendour 
is Jewish rather than German, enabled him to achieve the 
highest that can be attained by purely romantic means. 
But he broke through the romantic tradition and became 
the poet of life as he saw and felt it. He is, as George 
Eliot said, not a mere echc7, but a real voice. That voice 
is sometimes grating and repulsive, but sometimes it is 
inexpressibly sweet, and, in spite of all his anti-Semitic 
disparagers. The Two Grenadiers, the North Sea Pictures, 
portions of the Travel Pictures, and some of the poems 
composed in his last years on his “ mattress-grave,” are 
amopg the ^eat things in the German language. 

Apart from Heine, the " young Germans,” Borne, Laube, 
and Gutzkow, and the political poetry of the ’forties do not 
merit much attention. Literature and public life were in 
conflict. Fritz Reuter spent seven years in prison for 
wearing the political colours of aVlub. Heine and Borne 
went into exile, and after ‘the revolution Herwegh, Wagner, 
and Freiligrath had to follow their exSmple. The mass of 
poetry which sprang from the agitation is rhetorical and 
only of temporary* interest. Freiligrath has something of 
a reputation among us, due partly to his long stay in 
London, but his really good poem's are few in number. 
Some of the patriotic songs haye lived, like Becker’s Wacht 
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am Rhein, and it is interesting that the othe* national 
song, Deutschland iiber Alles, first appeared in a collection of 
poetry which cost the author, Hoffmann von Fallersleben, 
his professorship in Breslau. 

The Swabian and Austrian literature of this period, 
which has little reference to politics or nationality, is much 
more artistic. Eduard Morike is scarcely yet known be- 
yond Germany, but he is one ' of the three or four best 
German lyricists. He carried on the Romantic traditions, 
but he is, to a greater degree, the poet of his own Swabian 
people and home. The secret of his art is simplicity and 
truth. As a country minister he had the leisure and oppor- 
tunity to observe the interesting traits of his parishioners 
and the life of nature around him. He was hypochondriac, 
a day-dreamer, intensely disinclined to work — he would have 
a substitute preaching while he would be lying on his back 
in the manse garden. His prose is inferior to his poetry, 
because it is more formless, and he lacked constructive talent. 
His ballads are scarcely vivid, enough, but in the naivete 
and quaint humour of his idylls he has no rival in German, 
and his lyrics, The Forsaken Maid, Agnes, Peregrina, The 
Gardener, The Soldier's Bride, are models of sw<fefness and 
harmony. 

Swabia produced other interesting writers, Kemer, 
Schwab, and Vischer, and it was here that Nicolaus Lenau, 
the Austrian poet, was first recognised. He had many of 
the poet’s gifts, melody of verse, imagination, and sublimity 
of soul. He brought into literature a new landscape, the 
pustas of Austria, and he peopled them with figures which 
pulsate with dramatic , life. His visit* to America, dis- 
appointing though it ffi-oved, brpug^it in a new harvest of 
poems. Over all, .^however, from first to last, lies the 
melancholy, the resigned Jiopelessness of the man who, 
unfortunate as he was unpractical, oould find no place for 
himself in the scheme of things. The atmosphere of Austria 
seems to haVb engendered this kind of pessimism. Under 
the r4gime of Mettemich music alone enjoyed freedom. 
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Here Beethoven and ^hubert composed some of their best 
work. But the .literarp man feels himself in fetters, unable 
to develop his ideals. Lenau’s life ended in insanity, 
Raimund shot himself, and Franz GriUparzer, Austria’s 
great^t dramatist, shut himself off from publicity at the 
very height of his powers. In his three great plays, Sappho, 
the trilogy The Golden Fleece, and Hero, GriUparzer has sought 
to blend Classical form and legend with modem sentiments 
£md problems. The first is the tragedy of the poetess who 
seeks earthly love and happiness in addition to the heavenly 
gift of song. The second is the finest rendering of the 
story of Jason and Medea in ancient or modern literature. 
In the third it is the study of Hero rather than of Leander, 
the problem of the priestess who takes her vows before she 
knows what it means, and is overwhelmed by love when it 
comes, that holds our interest. The background of the 
lonely temple, with the ever-present fatal sea, is woven into 
the play with a skilful hand. Very different from these are 
the other plays of GriUparzer, King Ottokar's Greatness and 
Fall, a historical drama, and the comedy, Woe to him who 
Lies. It was the rejection of the latter play that caused 
GriUparzer to cease writing for the public. Of the plays 
published after his death only the Jewess of Toledo can be 
called a success. Grillparzer’s high aims were not under- 
stood in Vienna, and he was easily discouraged. It was 
certainly galling that the Viennese preferred the sentimental 
plays of Friedrich Halm, the witty but superficial farces of 
Nestroy, or the comedies of Raimund, who sometimes, 
indeed, by his excellent technique and skill in portrayal of 
character, proved himself a not unworthy rivd. From a 
literary point of view, th^se men siand to GriUparzer as 
Griin and Zedlitz stand to Lenau ; they are part of the 
Austrian development, but dq not rise very far above 
mediocrity. 

The novel' in this period is poor. The works of Gutzkow 
and Laube are forgotten.' Immermann live^ only by the 
story Oberhof, one of the earliest viUage tales. Willebald 
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Alexis, the Brandenburg * historian is lifeless *and long- 
winded, and there only remains Wilhelm* Hauff, who cer- 
tainly had the gift of story-telling, though the merit of 
his chief work, Lichtenstein, in itself a most readable, hook, 
is lessened by the fact of its being so close an imitation of 
the manner of Scott. 

Romanticism lingered on in. one or other of its phases 
in the writers of this age. Wilhelm Muller excelled as a 
song-writer who learned his art from the Volkslied. 
Friedrich Riickert represents the Oriental interests of the 
Romantic school, but he wrote too much, and his Wisdom of 
the Brahmas is heavy dnd didactic. Platen, too, was inter- 
ested in Persian forms, but otherwise he is anti-romantic 
in his literary comedies like The Fatal Fork, a skit on the 
fate-tragedies, and in the Classicism, both in spirit and 
execution, of his lyrical poetry. He was a somewhat lonely 
figure, and even yet his poetry has found few admirers. 
It appears cold and statuesque. The recent publication of 
his Difiries has made it clear tfftit Platen was an interesting 
personality, a scholar, a thinker, a kindly friend, but he 
failed to express himself, and bears to-day the yaputation 
of a form-perfect but frigid poet of the aristocratic t 5 ^pe. 
Another solitary figure in this age is the Westphalian 
poetess, Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff. She tried various 
Hterary forms, to give expression to the life and beauty of 
her homeland, in which her whole soul and art are rooted, 
but she succeeded principally in the short story and the 
lyric. The Beech-tree of the Jew, a fine study of the way 
in which a country lad is driven to murd«r, and years after 
to atonernent, is, with thb Oberhof, one of the earliest and 
best Dorfnovellen. He/ lyrics are* strong rather than grace- 
ful, for she objected^ to filing and smoothing. " Let them 
be as they are,” she said.* But the poetic, sometimes 
passionate, sometimes old-maidish soUl is there, and a kin- 
ship with nature which is almost bodily attachment. She 
was extremely* short-sighted, and* dwells consequently on 
the sounds of nature and ^he minute things which most 
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poetry, o'^erlooks. TAjr Night ’’Spent in Waking, Moon- 
rise, and In the'‘Moss are characteristic of her art, which 
combines delicacy of feeling with lines which in their sturdy 
strength remind us of granite rather than of marble. 

3. The Age of Keller. — The. third quarter of the 
century, roughly from 1848 to 1870, but extending in some 
cases beyond these limits, was the richest in artistic achieve- 
ment of any modem period. It was a time of stress and 
trial, it saw the great wars against Denmark, Austria, and 
France, and it is noteworthy that it was so much more 
fruitful than the last period, which was marked by peace 
and great industrial prosperity. The radical agitation 
became silent, the motto of the Munich School was “ Art 
for art’s sake,” and that meant detachment from con- 
temporary life, interest in history, and description of 
countries and manners other than those of Germany. Geibel, 
Heyse, and Scheffel were the chief figures in the Munich 
circle, but they had many satellites like Greif, Schack, 
Bodenstedt, Lingg, and Letithold. Nowadays the poetry 
of these authors is not rated high. A few songs in pleasing 
form but, of no depth are its chief legacy. Only Scheffel 
and Heyse have distinguished themselves permanently. 
Heyse is the most prolific writer of stories in German. His 
originality is astonishing, and he has the sense of style. In 
his larger novels. Children of the World, In Paradise, &c., 
he is less successful, for here his superficial knowledge of 
life, especially middle and lower class life, becomes more 
evident . Scheffel is the author of the T rumpeier of S dckingen, 
a vigorous but by no means great epic, and of a really well- 
told story, Ekkehari, a picture of^Swabian life in the early 
Middle Ages. The main' theme i^ modem, for it is the 
story of the monk’s love for his hi^i-bom mistress, and 
touches on the question of celibacy among the Catholic 
clergy. Frau Hadwig, too, is rather much of the modem 
coquette, but, despite its faults, Ekkehard is extremely 
interesting, and remains, so far, the best historical novel 
in German. 
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The Munich School was* in its tii^ the hope aiTd pride of 
German letters, but that reputation ha^ gone for ever, 
because far better work was done by the men who stood 
outside it altogether, but who had to wait a good^ few 
years for their merits, to be recognised. The novel, in 
particular, showed great vitality. Little attention need be 
paid to the stories' of American life by Sealsfield and 
Gerstacker or the military sketches of Hacklander. The 
best work grew out of the Dorfnovelle. Berthold Auerbach’s 
Tales of the Black Forest are frequently unreal and senti- 
mental, but where they are not, as in Diethelm of Buch'en- 
herg, they are altogether enjoyable. In Jeremias Gotthelf 
there is excellent humour, for example, in The Notary in 
the Trap, but occasionally also a fairly strong vein of 
moralising. What these men began on a small scale, 
Reuter, Ludwig, and Keller carried on with greater genius. 
Fritz Reuter’s stories and verse-anecdotes are in Platt- 
deutsch, a sign of the growing realism of the age, and this 
is an essential feature of the work. Translated into High 
German, they lose half of their humour and flavour. The 
same applies to the lyrics and ballads of Kla^ug Groth. 
Otto Ludwig’s stories have also a marked local colouring, 
and sometimes he uses dialect. In his chief novel. Between 
Heaven and Earth, he has surpassed himself in weaving 
from the simple motives of Thuringian village* lile a story 
of universal human interest. The scene is the home of a 
slater and his family, and the theme, as it unfolds, reveals 
the tragedy of suspicious old age in its tyranny over efficient 
youth, and the equally tragic conflict between the con- 
scientious Apollonius his unscrupulous brother, who 
steals his betrothed, anfi subsequently, driven by conscience 
and vice, almost wlfecks the lives of all concerned. The 
story is very finely worked out, and is one of the best 
novels of family life in German. Ludwig tried his hand 
at the drama also, but with less success. His plots are 
rather loosely constructed, and, when reading them, we 
feel that they would have been better in the form of novels. 
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Gottfr.ied'^ Keller is d»' universal consent the greatest of 
these writers of stories. Apart from Heine, who is so 
different that comparison is impossible, he is the most 
conspicuous figure in the whole nineteenth century. He 
has not the lightness and grace of a Heyse, but in the 
keenness of his observation^ the richness of his humour, and 
his rugged, profound, but wonderfully plastic powers of 
presentation, he is excelled by Goethe alone. Some of his 
work, like the long autobiographical novel Green Henry, 
demands a certain maturity in its readers. It might well 
be' called the " William Meister ” of the nineteenth century. 
His lyrical and ballad work is somewhat uneven, sometimes 
rather vague and lacking in melody, but in the short story 
he has no peer. The People of Seldwyla appeared in 1856, 
and gave already a token of his merits, but these were 
unrecognised, except by a few, till a second part came out 
in 1874. The stories are of all kinds, humorous, pathetic, 
tragic, and the same mastery is revealed in each sphere. 
Romeo mid Juliet in Village Life is an example. . The 
quarrel of the parents about a trifling field boundary is 
told wit^r ^such quaint humour that the reader feels he is in 
for another frolic. But as the quarrel develops, bringing 
ruin and unhappiness in its train, till Sali and Vrenchen 
determine to have one last day of enjoyment before the 
river closes over their embraced forms, the master has us 
under his spell, and we follow breathless to the close. It is 
all told so simply, with no forced pathos or sentimentality, 
that the art conceals itself. In Seven Legends Keller leaves 
the sphere of Swigs life and retells with irresistible humour, 
which, like all true humour, has a great deal of wisdom in 
it, some medieval stories. The frypocritical Vitalis, the 
story of a zealous monk who was regarded as a vicious 
dissembler, is the best in the® volume. Other two collec- 
tions of " N.ovellen ” appeared, the Zurich Stories and the 
Sinngedicht, a series woven round the theme of a bachelor’s 
search for a wife. With these stories Keller brought into 
German literature the rugged . independence and strength 
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of the Swiss character. His humoiy is finer arili si^vours 
less of the beer-jug than is frequently the case in German — 
jn Scheffel, for example. A master of prose he is not, but 
the style is adequate. It expresses accurately the naivete 
of his genius, the clearness of his visualisation, and the calm 
dignity and repose of his character. 

The Schleswig writer Theodor Storm is not so virile as 
Keller. Early work like Immensee is dainty and sweetly 
sentimental. As he grew older, his characters took more 
definite shape. Stories like Aquis Submersus and John 
Riew display a much healthier realism. His peculiarly 
elegiac, reminiscent temperament found more suitable ex- 
pression in the lyric. His poems are not numerous, but 
they are choice. In them we find in uniformly-pleasing 
lines the poetical revelation of one of the most' lovable 
characters in German literature. 

Gustav Freytag is a typical German literary figure. He 
left the lecture-room for journalism, editing for a time the 
Grenzboten. He was interested# in the drama, and wrote a 
critical thesis on its technique. He published a very suc- 
cessful comedy. The Journalists, which, though a skit on 
politics and journalism half a century ago, is stifl of inter- 
est. It is a^ a novelist, however, that Freytag is best 
known. In Soil und Haben he was the first to give a really 
convincing representation of commercial life; ^ith side- 
lights thrown on other classes. The Lost Manuscript, 
which portrays university and aristocratic circles, was 
neither so well planned nor so true to life. In history, too, 
Freytag was widely read. He published ^a series of popular 
volumes, entitled. Pictures oj the Ger^idn Past, and his large 
historical novel. The Ancestors, was so much admired that 
it called forth a hcfet of imitators. Men like Dahn and 
Ebers were, however, much imore pedantic and less original 
than Freytag. They were at one timq the rage, but are 
very nearly forgotten to-day. The first sections of The 
Ancestors, which portray life iil the fourth and eighth 
centuries, are much better than the later ones. The later 
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ages vfere not so suivable for heroic treatment, and the 
author’s own interest in« the work had flagged. 

Friedrich Spielhagen was the first of the modern novel- 
ists, but only in spirit, not in style. Problematic Natures, 
Hammer and Anml, and In Rank and File owed much of 
their interest to the mild socialism of their author. He 
has his theories and works them out' with a considerable 
gift of story-telling, but modem criticism has shattered the 
most of his former great reputation by showing up the 
imreality of his portrayal and the absurdity of his leading 
characters. Wilhelm Raabe, though never so popular, had 
much more literary genius than Spielhagen. His short 
stories are better than the novels. In the latter he re- 
sembles Jean Paul in his stylelessness, his humour, and the 
way in which he interrupts the narrative with personal 
opinions and explanations. To the patient, however. The 
Chronicle of Sparrow Lane or Abu Telfan pro'vides enter- 
taining reading. 

Some of the authors mentioned above wrote on into the 
last quarter of the century. Paul Heyse died quite recently. 
And there are other authors who might be dealt with in a 
fuller history — Wilbrandt and Jensen, for example, who, 
though they wrote much later, belong in spirit to this age. 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer was similarly only five years 
yovmger than his Swiss compatriot Keller, buJt previous to 
1870 he had published only a small volume of poetry. He 
possessed independent means, and had, like Keller, hesi- 
tated between poetry and painting. He was doubtful, too, 
at first whether to write in French or German. In Meyer 
we see the diffidence* and conscientiousness of the studious 
recluse. His works fill only eight srfiall volumes, but there 
is nothing that had not been prtmed* and revised till it 
satisfied his fastidious taste. It is difficult to say whether 
he is greater in ve^se-epic or prose-epic. His ballads The 
Feet in the Fire, The Gliding Purple, King Attila’s Sword, 
break away from the traditional bdUad style which had 
come down from Percy’s Reliques through jBiirger, Uhland, 
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and Strachwitz. He is equally dr^atic, equaMy plastic, 
blit more concise, more Classical pi stylg. His historical 
novel, Jurg Jenatsch, is not on the same level as his shorter 
*^tories, Gustav Adolf’s Page, The Amulet, or The Saint. 
He likes to choose his material from that age of great events 
and characters, the Italian Renaissance. He has little 
interest in contemporary life, but in recreating the past in 
story or ballad or epic, as in the charming poem Hutt'en’s 
Last Days, he has very few equals. 

We have already mentioned two of the dramatists of 
this period, Freytag and Ludwig ; the other two, Hebbel 
and Wagner, are of more importance. Friedrich Hebbel is 
the weightiest German writer on drama in the nineteenth 
century, and it is wonderful how this self-taught man 
worked his way up to an artistic conception of life. His 
plays are highly praised by many authorities, but they have 
not been very successful on the stage, and they wiU hardly 
find a home among us. The biblical Judith is unfortunately 
a repulsive theme, and Maria l^agdalene is convincing only 
when we grant the probability of the heroine’s moral lapse, but 
in any case we wish it were untrue. H erodes and Marianne, 
again, though excellently constructed, is unsympS^fhetic, for 
Herodes is a fool as well as a tyrant. Agnes Bernauer is the 
tragedy of simple innocence in conflict with the interests 
of the state, and though again the course of events is in- 
evitable and well delineated, the close is repellent* to a 
modem audience, whether democratic or not. Gyges and 
this Ring is a fine draiqatic rendering of the fable from 
Herodotus, and The Nibelungs, Hebbel’s greatest work, is 
a brave effort to dramatise the Middle ftigh German epic. 
Wagner Attempted th^ same thejne, but while Hebbel fol- 
lowed the epic fairl}^ closely, except in so fat as he sought, 
with doubtful success, to n\ake much more of the contrast 
of Christian ideals, Wagner went back to^the old legends and 
filled them with his own artistic conceptions. Wagner’s 
influence on ait generally can hardly be overestimated. In 
literature it is not great. His dramatic theories have been 
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folio we 4 by few and tlLe text of 'his operas is not such as 
would commend itself to 4;he imitation of any literary artist. 

4. Living Authors. — The last period of modern German 
literature is to us, who are living and taking part in the prob- 
lems Which it presents, naturally of great interest. These 
problems are as manifold as they are important. They 
spring from many sources, the social struggles which new 
industrial conditions have created, the religious question 
which the Higher Criticism stimulated on the one side, and 
which the antagonism of social democracy and of the un- 
socklistic opponent of everything established, Friedrich 
Nietzsche, affected on the other. There is, too, the gather- 
ing conflict between democratic ideals and the autocratic 
monarchy with all the bureaucratic and military authority 
of which it is the head and symbol. There is the clash of 
collectivism and egoistic individualism, there is the slum- 
bering but dangerous antagonism of Papal infallibility and 
the absolutism of the Empire. There has been a powerful 
awakening of national patriotism coupled with a new ex- 
clusiveness towards what is foreign and a desire for political, 
industrial^ and cultural expansion. In its unrest this period 
reminds iis of the “ Storm and Stress.” We have seen a new 
literary ideal set up, that of the naturalistic school, which 
is so extreme and prosaic that we can now, when it is dying 
down, hardly understand its former popularity. It would 
substitute the literary sketch for the rounded work of art, 
it banished poetry from the drama, it kept its eye riveted 
on the unsavoury phenomena of life, and made the Muse 
forsake the heights and tread continuously in the gutter. 
In its reaction against the unreality of 4 Lindau or a Spiel- 
hagen it had some justification, and it has bequeathed a 
residuum of healthy realism to an age with saner and broader 
ideals. In all this period we note the German tendency to 
emphasize the importance of content at the expense of form. 
And it is very doubtful indeed whether very much of the 
enormous production of the present age wilP survive very 
long after it. Naturally it is t^e novel that is most fre- 
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quently chosen by young writers as the means of encpressing 
their social, political, moral, and oth^‘ ideals. Yet tliere is 
no great living novelist in Germany. Among the interest- 
individual achievements we note the novels of Berlin 
life by Fontane, who in early life had made a name for him- 
self as ballad-writer and historical novelist. There is the 
Dame Care of Sudermann, a charming study of country life, 
far above the author’s later work. Frenssen has published 
several interesting books, Jorn Uhl, which owes not a little 
to Sudermann, Peter Moor, which describes a soldier's 
experiences in the Herero campaign, and the somewhat 
notorious Holy Land. Clara Viebig has done some striking 
work in the social novel ; Those before the Gates shows the 
evil effect of suddenly-acquired wealth upon the simple 
country people who lived on the outskirts of Berlin- during 
its industrial expansion, while The Sleeping Army is a capital 
study of the Polish question in its political and social aspects. 
We should mention, too, as characteristic of the age, the 
inartistic but widely-read novel of Bertha von Suttner, 
entitled Disarm, and its counterparts in the military novels 
of Beyerlein, Ompteda and Bloem. The Austrian story- 
writers, Ludwig Augengruber, Marie von Ebnei'-'Eschen- 
bach, and Peter Rosegger, have added many delightful tales 
to the already almost too numerous array. In lyric poetry 
there is the same productivity, but only a few napies, Detlev 
von Liliencron, B'riedrich Nietzsche, and Richard Dehmel, 
stand out prominently. When we turn to the drama, we 
find at last in Gerhart Hauptmann an artist of originality, 
who goes his own way uninfluenced by the fashion of the 
moment. Of his early naturalistic wofk. The Weavers 
deserves most attention . It represents the revolt of the 
Silesian weavers in the hungry forties. Another striking 
play of Hauptmann’s is The^Sunken Bell, which takes us 
into the realm of fairyland and portrays somewhat vaguely 
but poetically the longings of the artistic ’mind. In 
comedies of lower life . Hauptmann also excels, while his 
historical pieces and the novels which he has been writing 
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lately arr. not so noteworthy, Hermann Sudermann, a 
Silesian like H^uptm\jnn, began very promisingly in the 
drama with his problem plays Honour knd Magda, but h^ 
more recent work has degenerated into sensationalism a/ud 
mediocrity, which is redeemed only by the author’s skill in 
technique. Apart from these dramatists there is no one of 
great importance. One or two of the less melodramatic 
historical plays of Wildenbruch may live. One might note, 
too, Fulda’s comedy. The Talisman, and Halbe’s Youth, an 
interesting drama on the problem of adolescence, and some- 
thing should be said of the works of the Austrian Hofmanns- 
thal, TAe Death of Titian and The. Fool and Death, which, 
if not drama, are at least fine poetry. 

In all this period the most original and striking figure 
is Friedrich Nietzsche. His lyrics have already been 
mentioned, and, in addition to them, some of his prose 
works, especially Zarathustra, will live as literature. With 
the content of Nietzsche’s works we have little to do. His 
English school of admirer^ take him very seriously as a 
philosopher, but there are very few thoughts in Nietzsche 
which are not simply negations of other people’s thoughts, 
and in his whirlwind assaults upon literary shibboleths in 
particular it is questionable whether it is not rather the 
joy of combat than any very deep conviction that impels 
him. He is the despair of theologian and philosopher, 
for their defence is heavy artillery and Nietzsche is the 
elusive Parthian. But he wrote prose as no one in his 
time could do, and he broke into poetry spontaneously like 
one inspired. His iconoclasm, combined as it was with a 
far-reaching and optimistic idealism, made him the idol and 
model of many young authors. 

When we look back at the literature of the nineteenth 
century, we find no great writer of the mould of Goethe. 
On the other hand, tjiere is a much larger number of men 
entitled to 'a place in the second rank. There are some 
spheres in which modem German literature is conspicuously 
weak — the epic in verse, comedy and humorous works. 
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The poverty of comedy is Specially hoteworthy.’and Ger- 
mans are well aware of their inferiority iif this respect to 
literature of France. We sear^ the century in vain 
for a novelist who would rank with Scott or Dickens, .but 
of good individual novels there are not a few. Many writers 
fail in this sphere through inability to construct, through 
pedantry, or a falling off of the interest of the plot. In 
the drama, again, there is perhaps no man of the very 
highest genius, like Schiller in the eighteenth century, but 
four writers like Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel, and Haupt- 
mann are a very fair harvest for one century. The best 
work, on the whole, has been done in the short story or 
Novelle and in the lyric. For the Novelle, which may be 
anything from twenty to a hundred or more pages in 
length, the Germans possess a quite unique, talent. In 
lyric poetry, too, closely allied as it is to music, the genius 
of Germany has from the first found a very suitable vehicle 
of expression. In critical writings the nineteenth century 
is rathej poor. No one has beeif able to take up the mantle 
of Lessing. In several cases the best biographies of dis- 
tinguished Germans have been written by foreign^re. The 
learned German has two faults in particular — he fails to 
make the subject live, and he lacks the art to omit. The 
noteworthy difference between modern and classical German 
literature is this, that while literature in the ’ eighteenth 
century is largely centred in Weimar, in the nineteenth, 
which has been an age of home or local art, nearly every 
single province of Germany is well represented. Above all, 
it was not till this century that North Germany had done 
anything almost in the literary field* *But not only Ger- 
many — all German-speaking pebples have contributed 
richly. Lenau and Grillparzer in Austria, Keller and Meyer 
in Switzerland, are among thte most original writers of the 
age. By the freshness of their outlook, subjects, and style 
they have done a very great deal to^invigorate the literature 
of the Fatherland. 
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painting the profound and tooving design of Albrecht 
Diirer. Diirer’s* work,^' however, like that of the German 
school of painting in ieneral, is affected to its detrimei^^ 
by a tendency that has been noticed in other spheres^f 
German activity — that is, over-insistence oh detail, leading 
to a neglect of larger issues. This is the result of a con- 
scientiousness which gives the task of the moment absorbing 
interest, but, by chaining the mind to the trivial and acci- 
dental, may check its free range over the wider field. 

The history of German art begins with the appearance 
of the Teutonic peoples in force within the bounds of the 
Roman Empire, for the Germans who overran the provinces 
exhibited gifts in design that are genuinely national. The 
decorative art of this period, exhibited mainly in the 
ornamentation of arms and of personal trinkets, such as 
brooches, buckles, and the like, is based on Roman art, 
but shows a distinctively northern feeling in the use of 
fantastic animal forms, which a high authority in Sweden 
has prophesied “ will always remain for all time a most 
characteristic expression of the German imagination.” 
The teijn " German ” would at this period be used in a 
wide geographical sense. It would include the work of the 
Goths and Vandals in Eastern and Southern Europe and 
North Africa, that of the Lombards in Italy, the Burgun- 
dians and Franks in Gaul, and the Anglo-Saxons in England, 
as well as that of the Alamanni on the Rhine. 

In the time of Charles the Great the limits covered by 
the term are circumscribed, but « if we regard Charles, an 
Austrasian Franlf, as a German, we must extend these 
limits over the whole .of his vast ‘dominions. The divisions 
of the Empire after his death resulti^ in the emergence of 
a region corresponding more nearly to the Germany of after 
history, and for the purpose of this sketch we may regard 
as German . the Rhineland and the Neckar region, with 
Saxony and Westphalia, as far north and west as the North 
Sea coast and as far eas’t as the Elbe and Moldau, beyond 
which the Slav element in the population becomes pre- 
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dominant. The metropolis of the whole region,*so ,far as 
culture is concerned, is Cologne, birf during the tenth cen- 
^ry, the time of the Saxon emperofc, the seats of the chief 
c^ative activities in the arts were farther to the east, in 
the towns and the monasteries of the region centring in 
the Harz. 

The favourite residences of Charles the Great were in 
the Rhineland, and here there existed in abundance the 
Roman monuments which inspired his successful efforts 
towards a classical renaissance. The art which resulted 
represented a mixed style in which antique elements, as 
well as elements drawn from Celtic culture introduced by 
immigrant Irish monks, mingled with the Germanic, 8ind 
there was nothing here that can be regarded as characteris- 
tically national. A little later, however, when Saxony took 
the lead, the word " German ” begins to mean something 
far more distinctive, and from about 850 onwards to the 
beginning of the Gothic period in the middle of the twelfth 
century, Germany occupied wbat her writers would call a 
fuhrende Stellung, and was the European centre for the 
practice of architecture and all the decorative arts including 
the illumination of manuscripts. After about 1250 the 
centre was removed to France, where Gothic art arose and 
produced its most splendid achievements, while from about 
1300 onwards, the place of prominence was assumed by 
Italy, and she resigned it in the first half of the seventeenth 
century to the Low Countries, after which, for the whole 
of the eighteenth. Franca was again in a position of im- 
questioned predominance. In the e^fly mediaeval or 
Romanesque period, accordingly, the jpeSt art in Europe was 
to be found in Germaj).y, while fr»m 1250 to the end of the 
eighteenth century she held a position second to France, 
Italy, or the Netherlands. • It must be stated, however, 
that in the fourteenth century, and again in the period 
shortly before and after 1500, though in the mass and the 
average qualitj^ of her artistic proddctions Italy was supreme, 
yet German artists of the early Cologne school, and later 
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on, Dnref and Holbein, with Others of individual genius, 
such as Matthiac Griiii wald, achieved independent master- 
pieces that take rank Veside the best that Italy can sho^ 
Finally, from 1800 onwards, Germany, without in any branch 
markedly taking the lead, has played a worthy part in the 
various movements that have given life and variety to the 
artistic activities of the world of to-day. It must never, of 
course, be forgotten that from the middle of the eighteenth 
century onwards the artistic genius of Germany has ex- 
pressed itself in the world’s masterpieces of the art of music. 

' The Romanesque art of Germany represents a produc- 
tiyity inspired by the purest aims ahd served with the most 
painstaking devotion. It was practised largely in monastic 
surroundings, and on this fact depend many of its charac- 
teristics. The monkish craftsman was actuated by purely 
religious motives, and as he had to prepare his own materials 
and appliances, and was precise and careful in the use of 
them, his work was as good in execution as in idea. A 
German artist-monk of ab»ut 1100 a . d ., who calls himself 
" Theophilus,” has left us a technical treatise on artistic 
practicq as it was understood in the cloister, and nothing 
ever written about art is more congenial to the spirit of 
the true artist in every age. The essential , matter, in the 
eyes of Theophilus, was evidently the creation of beauty, 
without the intrusion of any direct theological or didactic 
purpose. He justifies the practice of art as a part of the 
religious life on the plea that man is thereby making effec- 
tive his pristine likeness to the Great Artist of the world, 
who had made everything beautiful in its season. The 
church was to be to. adorned dh wall and ceilipg and in 
furniture and fittings that it would s^ine like the Garden of 
Paradise, and become a sort of microcosm of the vast work 
of the Creator of the universe.* The outcome of this artistic 
activity of the cloister is to be seen in the churches and 
museums of German towns such as Hildesheim, the honie 
in the eleventh century of the great monkish craftsm.ah. 
Bishop Bemward. The style of this decorative work is, 6f 
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course, weak in the human figure, but it uses •ornamental 
motives with unerring tact. Anilnals, tometimes derived 
^from those figured on Oriental tixtiles imported into the 
West, are freely- employed, and tRe stock foliage motive is 
the classical acanthus that was brought into vogue at the 
Carolingian renaissance. Magnificent illuminated manu- 
scripts were prepared for the Carolingian and Saxon emperors 
and other notable personages, and these were bound in 
sumptuous covers on which is perpetuated the technique 
of incrusting gold with coloured stones that was popular 
in the earlier migration period. Chalices and pattens, 
censers, candlesticks, • reliquaries, and innumerable other 
objects for the service of the sanctuary, exhibit the monkish 
craftsman’s skill in the manipulation of cast and hammered 
metal, the setting of semi-precious stones, enamelling, 
niello-work, and the carving in relief of plaques of ivory. 

The style of this early mediaeval decorative design was 
so good largely for the reason that the predominant art of 
the time was architecture, and the decorative crafts have 
always been at their best when ih the service of the mistress 
art. The earliest monuments of Germanic architecture are 
the tomb of Theodoric the Ostrogoth at Ravenna and the 
minster of Charles the Great at Aachen, and these are both 
formed on early Christian models supplied by Italy. The 
development, in Germany of a national architectfire may be 
held to start, not with an actual monument, but with one 
figured on the plan of St. Gall, a well-known document of 
about 8io A.D. We hawe here the project for a monastic 
church of the first rank as it was conceived of at the time, 
and we see that the Eafly Christiap *basilican scheme was 
growing into the cruqiform plan common in the later Middle 
Ages by the addition not only of a transept, but of a prolonga- 
tion of the nave past the erossing, making the fourth arm 
of the cross. The plan gives evidence ;also that subsidiary 
altars were becoming multiplied in the larger churches, 
owing to th^ growth' of an exaggerated reverence paid to 
relics. To accommodate a<second important altar compar- 
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able inrhoAour to the original " high ” altar of the church, 
a second apse hzts beei 5 ‘ added at the western end, corre- 
sponding to the original* one at the east, dnd this doubk, 
apse becomes a speciality^ of German Romanesque church^ 
It is 'in its way a defect in them, for it renders impossible 
that effective treatment of the entrance end of the church 
with its spreading portals between the twin towers of the 
fa9ade, which is the glory of the greater churches of France. 
A -better result of the demand for the accommodation of 
multiplied altars was the addition of galleries over the side 
aisles affording space for these, a feature that becomes 
normal in German churches from the tenth century onwards. 

The plans, and also, by the addition of galleries and 
towers, the elevations internal and external of the churches, 
had become by the tenth century somewhat complicated, 
and now in the eleventh we find the Romanesque style 
consolidating itself through a logical and consistent treat- 
ment of these varied elements. 

It is because this logic und consistency are more pro- 
nounced in German Romanesque than in other examples 
of the rpund-arched style, that Romanesque architecture 
is recognised as belonging to Germany in the same sense in 
which Gothic belongs to France and the architecture of the 
Renaissance to Tuscany. The earliest existing monuments 
that present' the style date from the close of. the tenth or 
the beginning of the eleventh century. There may be 
mentioned Gemrode in the Harz, 960 ; St. Pantaleon, 
Cologne, 964-980 ; the Dom at Worms, 996 ; St. Michael, 
Hildesheim, 1001 ; the Dom at Mainz, 1009 ; that at Speyer, 
1030 (the dates given are those of the respective fouqdations), 
but in every case save that first mentioned the buildings owe 
their present character largely to the alterations or rebuild- 
ings of the twelfth century, from which period date the 
vaults. The, outs1;pnding features of the best monuments 
of the style may be briefly described as follows. The plan 
is cruciform, the nave and transept being ifiade of equal 
widths, and the feeling for regularity and order inculcated 
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in the predominant institirtion of the times, the Monastery, 
expresses itself in the accurate spicing out of the interior 
^by the multiplication or subdivispn of the square where 
dSkve and transept intersect. ThiSrsquare repeated towards 
the east forms the fourth arm of the cross, i.e. the chancel 
or choir preceding the apse, to north and south the tran- 
septs ; while the length of the nave is measmed out by 
repeating the square westwards three or four times. The 
side aisles are made half the width of the nave, and are 
divided up into squares, each a fourth part of the size of the 
large square. In this way there is secured a proportionate 
division of the internal area which imparts a purposeful 
look to the whole, while this same division into squares 
reveals itself as of essential value at a subsequent date, when 
stone vaults, always in square bays and on the plan of the 
Roman intersecting vaults, come to be added. Another 
feature in these churches is also prophetic of va\ilting, 
though introduced without any conscious reference to it. 
This is the alternation of supports {Stiitzenwechsel) accord- 
ing to which solid piers come at the corners of the large 
squares while the intermediate supports along tl^e arcade 
are of slighter make. The solid piers later on take the 
function of sustaining the main vaults of the nave, the 
intermediate piers serving for the vaults on the smaller 
squares of the aisles. In the interior elevations the openings 
of the gallery over the side aisles are made to compose ’effec- 
tively with the arcade below and the windows of the upper- 
most storey, while the columns that subdivide these openings, 
relieved against the shadowed spaces •^ithin the gallery, 
lighten the effect pf massiveness ,\^d^ich dominates the 
interior. ^ 

A peculiarity of the plan is the correspondence of the 
two ends not only by the reduplication of the apse, but by 
the repetition of the transept, or transept and .choir, at the 
western extremity. As the crossing is in each case covered 
with a pavilion or loW tower, that is conspicuous in the 
external view, this arrangement gives the mass of the build- 
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ing, wlwn Seen from outside, a very symmetrical appearance, 
in which it contrasts mA-kedly with the mediaeval churches 
of France, England, or Italy. The grouping of the towers 
carries out this impressioT;, as these are often placed in paiftS*" 
flanking the eastern and western apses. It is at times not 
possible to tell by mere external inspection which is the altar 
and which the entrance end of the building, and this, which 
from one point of view may be regarded as a defect, as it 
conceals the purpose of the structure, has, on the other side, 
the advantage that it increases the air of completeness and 
regularity so characteristic of the style. 

No examples are better fitted to illustrate the special 
qualities of German Romanesque than two Rhineland 
churches, the Apostles Church at Cologne, and the Abbey 
Church at Laach, in the Eifel, a few miles inland from 
Andemach. The former, which reached its present form 
at the end of the twelfth century, is singularly dignified and 
impressive, especially in its interior aspect, and few can 
enter it without recognizing 'the power of fine style in archi- 
tecture to satisfy the aesthetic judgment, as a Greek temple 
satisfies it, with the sense of a great thought largely and 
harmoniously e.xpressed. The latter church enjoys the rare 
distinction that it is a completely vaulted edifice begun and 
carried out on a consistent scheme in the space of about 
half a century, from 1093 to 1156, and for completeness 
there is no example of the style to compare with it. The 
scheme in the interior, though full of interest, is somewhat 
abnormal in the style, but the exterior gives us all the 
characteristics of German Romanesque at their best. The 
church is approached at the western ,end by an enclosed 
court or atrium of Early Christian foj;m, into which projects 
the western apse. A western choir surmounted by a square 
tower, flanked to right and left by round towers with poly- 
gonal caps, produces’ an imposing composition for the 
entrance facade, while at the altar end the square western 
tower is repeated in a polygonal pavilion ovei the crossing, 
and the eastern choir is flanked by two square towers re- 
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peating the effect of those aft the west. The genefal impres- 
sion is one of a noble simplicityj in mass and composi- 
tion, while the detail is applied mth a certain austere 
reticence that does not exclude richness. 

The architectural decoration of these fine Romanesque 
churches consists partly in -carvings, in which occur the 
decorative motives already noticed, and partly in tectonic 
features, some of which are apparently of Italian origin. 
This last applies to the dwarf galleries in which a series 
of round arches are supported on slight columns, and which 
are used to enliven the upper stages of external w^ls, 
especially in importailt situations such as the circuit of 
the apse. Italy is the home of the column, and these 
galleries that are common in the Lombard churches are 
probably derived from this source. On the other hand, 
the treatment of the wall with upright shallow pilasters, 
the so-called “ Lisenen,” though it occurs also in Lom- 
bardy, may be of native German origin as a derivation 
from , the pilaster of classical Roman monuments. The 
towers, when circular, are crowned with conical caps, but 
the square ones end with the characteristic German “ Helm,” 
the four walls terminating in high-pitched gables, and a 
pyramidal roof being adjusted to them. 

Internally the chief form of decoration is the mural or 
ceiling painting. The flat wooden roof of ‘Sf. Michael, 
Hildesheim, exhibits an elaborate painted enrichment 
wherein a Tree of Jesse, bearing in conventional acanthus 
scrolls medallions containing portraits of the ancestors of 
Christ, intervenes between a picture o^ the Fall, in which 
the nudes of Adam, and *Eve are o^ notable excellence for 
the time, and a representation o§ the Annunciation, bevon d 
which again at the ^tar end of the whole there appears a 
monumental figure of Christ enthroned. These central 
subjects that run from west to east'arq^framed by a series 
of panels in which are figures of prophets who foretold the 
birth of Christ, and there are also* two outer borders. “ As 
a whole,” Woltmann has said, “ the ceiling forms one of 
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the foremost examples of severe Architectural arrangement 
and artistic distributioif in the whole range of mediaeval 
painting. The principalmgures rise to a noble dignity, the, 
drawing is assured ana- light . . . the pure colouringf’ 
largely in the traditional mediaeval Jjlue and red, “ is har- 
monious and powerful.” 

Of murail padnting in the twelfth century several cycles 
survive, though, of course, rather drastically restored. The 
mest extensive is the one in the choir and transept of the 
cathedrail at Brunswick ; the most complete and interesting 
that in the ancient chapter-house of the now secularised 
monastery of Brauweiler near Cologne, where the subjects 
are drawn from the tenth chapter of Hebrews, and the 
victory of faith is displayed in the acts and personages of 
the Old Testament and of Early Christian times. The 
whole is a sermon in pictures of a very effective kind, and 
the figure drawing is for the date — about 1150 a.d. — astonish- 
ingly good. The small double church of Schwarz-Rheindorf, 
opposite Bonn, still of th6 twelfth century, contains a 
series from the prophecies of Ezechiel. Other ecclesiastical 
buildings in Cologne and its neighbourhood exhibit ex- 
tensive remains of mural paintings, but these are for the 
most part somewhat later, and betray the characteristics 
of the Gothic style which in the thirteenth century made 
its entry into Germany. 

In architecture German Gothic is far from possessing 
the interest of German Romanesque. The latter, with its 
severe discipline and rational order? suited, as we have seen, 
the national temper, and was, moreover, a perfect ex- 
pression of the mona'lstic spirit as This was displayed in the 
great conventual establishments. The expression was, in- 
deed, so full and free that at the time when, in the middle 
of the twelfth centmy, the Gothic spirit was beginning to 
assert itself ip central France, Germany was so well supplied 
with magnificent abbey churches in the round-arched style 
that there was little place for others. In connection with 
this it may be noted that one mason for the rapid develop^ 
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ment of Gothic architeoture in the fie de Fraijce and 
Picardy in the twelfth century was the fact that this 
particular district of Europe had ^lot been the seat of any 
Dr^able building .activity in the R^ynanesque period, so that 
the field was open for a new development. 

In Germany the thirteenth century was well advanced 
before the Gothic style obtained a footing in the country. 
One of the earliest of its monuments is the Cathedral of 
Magdeburg, which was in great part inspired by Laon ; and 
it is curious to find the style making its first appearance 
in Germany so far from the frontier of the land where it 
had its birth. In the Rhineland, which borders on France, 
the choir of St. Gereon at Cologne and the beautiful Lieb- 
frauenkirche at Trier — the latter with St. Elizabeth at 
Marburg, the first German church carried out corisistently 
in the Gothic style — are original creations, French in their 
details, but in their general scheme independent of GaUic 
models. The interior of the Trier church, of a circular 
form strange to French Gothic^ is of singular beauty. On 
the other hand, the Cathedral of Cologne is distinctly French 
in its general scheme, which is closely modelled on that of 
Amiens. The proportions of the edifice are so vast, and 
the height of its western spires, completed in 1880, so 
prodigious, that it will always be an imposing monument, 
but it is devoid of the charm and poetry of the French and 
English and Spanish churches. The style is formally ‘pure, 
but produces a mechanical impression. 

Some of the later Qothic churches of the fourteenth 
century, such as St. Lorenz at Nuremberg, or St. Sebaldus 
at the same place, begun in the thirteenth century, are 
much more picturesque in their extenors, and have besides, 
what is lacking at Cofogne, a considerable display of decora- 
tive sculpture. Some of the best examples of this are on 
the famous Gothic fountain, the “»Sc^6ne Brunnen” of 
the late thirteenth century. For GoWc sculpture in 
Germany, Nuremberg is only surpassed by Bamberg, where, 
in the so-called “ Adam’s Portal,” there is the best display 
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in the whdie country. The master here was evidently in- 
spired from Rheims, and it needs hardly to be said that in 
this particular departm^it neither Germany nor any other 
land has anything to she, v comparable with the display nn. 
French churches such as Rheims or Amiens. As a fact, 
the best architectural sculpture of the period in Germany is 
Gothic in date, but in style belongs still to the earlier 
Romanesque epoch. Such sculpture is to be found in 
Saxony in the interior of the church at Wechselburg and in 
the famous portal of the church at Freiberg in the Erzge- 
birge known as the “ Golden Gate.” This dates from about 
the second quarter of the thirteenth century, but so far 
as the architectural setting of the figures is concerned, and 
in certain characteristics of the figures themselves, the 
wnrk is ’ still Romanesque, and there is no trace in the 
former of the pointed arch nor in the latter of the lightness 
and grace of Gothic figures. The relation between the 
architecture and the figures is, however, so good that the 
whole has been pronounced the most perfect of medijeval 
portals, for all Romanesque gates by its side look poor, all 
Gothic ones overladen with details. 

It is not to German architecture that we look for ex- 
pression in the forms of Gothic art. The spirit of that 
great movement found its outcome in Germany in a phase 
of the art of painting that is of much interest and beatity. 
German painting has already been noticed in the forms of 
manuscript illumination and of Romanesque wall and 
ceiling decoration. The churches of the same period were 
also w'ell supplied with altar fronts and altar backs, shrines, 
reliquaries, screens, and the like, ' in which painted wooden 
nanel s found their place.t- In the fourteenth century, in 
more than one part of Germany, notably at Prague, 
Nuremberg, and Cologne, these panels received new im- 
portance, and be^mo veritable pictures of independent 
value. This was notably the case with the productions of 
what is known as the School of Cologne, dating in the last 
part of the fourteenth and tha first part of the succeeding 
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century. In calling this wprk Gothic, it is meanj^ that it is 
inspired by the same spirit that manifested itself 'in the 
French cathedrals from the middle|of the twelfth century 
on;^ards. The spirit was one ofigrace, tenderness, and 
refinement, and was embodied ^aracteristically in. the 
figure of St. Louis of France. It is the same bright and 
winning temper that in Italy was incorporated in the 
person of Francis of Assisi, and that inspired the essentially 
Gothic art of Giotto and Andrea Pisano. Here in Germany 
this new movement in painting was connected with a 
religious revival led by the so-called “ Gottesfreunde,” of 
whom Ekkehart and Tauler, both of whom preached in the 
Rhineland in the fourteenth century, were the most famous. 
They were mystics who sought in religion for a more 
intimate personal relation between man and God and 
suffused the whole being with ecstatic love. They were 
visionaries, and were visited by celestial apparitions, which, 
true to the spirit of the age, were always forms of 
beauty. The grotesque, the hijjeous, and the terrible, that 
at a later as at an earlier date held such fascination for 
the northern fancy, never haunted them, and only angelic 
shapes embosomed in flowers floated before theix' inward 
eyes. 

In close correspondence with the peculiar tone of re- 
ligious feeling thus indicated, we find at Colqgne in the 
fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries a school of painting 
remarkable for the beauty, tenderness, and quiet but 
intense religious feeling of its productions. 

Its chief activity in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century is popularly associated with the name of one 
Wilhelm ’of Herle, who is meijtioned in contemporary 
documents as the best master in German lands. It is 
probably safe to ascribe, if pot to him, at any rate to his 
successor, Herman Wynrich, and othprs of his school, the 
best pieces of the time, such as the " Cikra ” 'altar in the 
Cathedral at jCologne, or the “ Crucified with Attendant 
Saints ” and the " Madonna ,with the Bean Flower " in the 

o 
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Museum there. The last is the Jbest example of the school 
for its idyllic charm and the grace and delicacy of design 
and execution. The ]\ladonna with her ro\md face and 
tiny mouth, and the CB^ld that caresses her chin with^ts 
infant hand, might have been seen in a mystic vision of 
Heinrich Suso, the follower of Ekkehart and Tauler, and 
the same may be said of those sacred idylls in which the 
Madonna is pictured in a flower-garden attended by a bevy 
of angels engaged in music or in playful occupations. A 
Madonna with angels of this kind in the Town Museum 
at.Frankfort is a classic example of the style. 

A “ Crucifixion ” with a large number of figures in the 
Museum at Cologne exhibits this same idyllic quality com- 
bined with certain other elements which for good or ill 
become characteristic of all the later German painting of 
the mediaeval period. These elements are more pronounced 
in the work of the chief German master of the second 
quarter of the fifteenth century, Stephan Lochner from 
Constanz, who settled in Cpiogne, and died there in 1452. 
In Albrecht Diirer’s diary there is an often-quoted entry, 
" Item, I paid two white pennies to see the picture which 
Master Stephan in Cologne had made.” This picture, a 
triptych, is now preserved in the Cathedral, and presents 
the Madonna and Child adored by a large company of 
male and- female saints. In two other works ascribed to 
Lochner, a large standing Madonna holding in the left hand 
a vetch, in the Archiepiscopal Museum at Cologne, and a 
Madonna with Angels making music in a rose-garden, in 
the Cologne Museum, the older purely idyllic feeUng is 
combined with firmer drawing and more solid modelling 
than in the earlier works of the school, but in the Dombild 
There is associated with these qualities a pronounced realism 
in details, especially in costqme, which is prophetic of 
tendencies that were ,to show themselves conspicuously in 
the future. 'Here,' accordingly, will be a suitable place to 
pause for a moment to ccnsider the qualities ©f the German 
painting of the period as a whole, before we go on to the 
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work of Diirer and Holbein in which this pMas^ of the 
national art finds its culmination. | , 

The development of this Gentian school of the later 
Mj^idle Ages was contemporary ^^ith that of the Italian 
schools south of the Alps, and as Italian characteristits are 
well known, they may be used to bring out by contrast 
those of the schools of the l^jorth. Meier-Graefe, in his 
study of Modern Art, has said that “ the essential genius of 
German art expressed itself rather in design than in painting '' 
... it “ is deficient in the pictorial instinct. The German 
is a musician, a poet, but not a painter.” Support may 
certainly be found for this somewhat sweeping statement 
in the fact that in the seventeenth century German paint- 
ing passed almost wholly out of existence as a national 
art, while in Holland and Belgium the art developed on 
purely pictorial lines to the most splendid results. There 
were, as will be seen, external reasons for this, but all the 
same the fact does suggest that painting was not an art 
appealing specially to the aesthetic ambition of the Teuton. 
When German painting in the middle of the fifteenth 
century advances beyond these still primitive essays, its 
disadvantages and shortcomings, when compared with those 
of the art of Italy, are only too apparent. It was not, 
however, the faxilt of the German artist that his sense of 
beauty in th$ human form was not nourished like that of 
the Florentine on the remains and traditions of classical 
art, since opportunities for study of the kind were hardly 
available north of the Alps ; nor can we do anything but 
commiserate the Northerner when we contrast the opulent 
life of a city like Venice’ full of mirth, light, and colour, 
or the court of a splendour-loving prince proud of tj^e njejL 
of genius he maintained at his table, with the greyer and 
more homely surroundingsi of an inland German town. 
” Oh, how I shall freeze after this sxmshiqg ! ” writes Albrecht 
Diirer from Venice. " Here I am a gentleman — at home 
only a parasite.” • * 

In spite of these disadvantages, however, qualities were 
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developed iSl the North that at times more than balance 
the fascinations o| the Alluring Italian style, thoxjgh the 
merits in question are l^erits of design rather than dis- 
tinctively pictorial. Northern painting exhibits in some ^f 
its phases, as in the early Cologne pictures, a purity of 
religious emotion, an idyllic sweetness, and a devotional 
temper, which equal or even surpass anything found in 
Italy, but more constant qualities are dramatic force and 
intellectual profundity, that one would expect to find in 
the art of a people destined to such eminence in the higher 
music and in philosophy. German also, or rather, more 
generally, northern, is a delight in the grotesque and even 
the terrible, the impression of which the Northerner is fond 
of alleviating by a touch of humour. Precision of execution 
and conscientious adherence to truth in rendering of details 
is also a characteristic which the German national temper 
made almost inevitable. These last two groups of qualities 
are also the source of certain shortcomings in the German 
art of the period. The fef'ling for dramatic force and 
expressiveness leads to over-vehemence in actions arid to 
forced facial expression amounting to grimace. A hard- 
ness, almost a brutality, of feeling seems here to be 
evinced. In the frequent scenes of martyrdom, for ex- 
ample, the features of executioners are shown as hideously 
distorted tvith passion. Again, the feeling for exactness 
in detail and delight in precise handling result too often 
in excess of elaboration in matters that are intrinsically 
unimportant, and to a hardness in the rendering of often 
meticulous accessories that destroys breadth and unity 
of effect and gives to compositions an unduly crowded 
appeara nce. 

In the painted and engraved work of Albrecht Diirer 
these characteristics of the art<. of his age and race come 
out into marked prominence. Diirer’s intellectual depth, 
fertility of invention, and dramatic power, were freely 
recognised by the Italians "of his day, and thein appreciation 
of these qualities is shown by the fact that several of them. 
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even Raphael himself, bcfrrowed Diirer’s designs for their 
own scriptural renderings. It i;f reported, however, of 
Michelangelo that, in conversation with Vittoria Colonna, 
ht3k blamed the northern masters^ecause, he said, “ They 
endeavour in one and the same picture to represent a’ mass 
of objects all with the same perfection, though one single 
one would in each case have been sufficient,” and he went on 
to mention Diirer by name; “So true is this that even if 
Albert Diirer himself, a man of fine feeling and accomplished 
skill in his own line, tries to deceive me with a work painted 
in imitation of the Italian style, I know as soon as my 
eye falls upon it that' it has neither been painted in Italy 
nor by an Italian.” A story is told to much the same 
effect about a conversation between Titian and some 
German visitors to Venice. It is very noteworthy that in 
later life Diirer became conscious of this shortcoming that 
he shared with his school, and told a friend that, as a young 
man, he had been fond of pictures full of variety and 
crowded with figures, and in* the case of his own works 
had always looked to the many-sidedness of a piece. In 
later life, however, he had begun to observe native and to 
portray it in its essential aspect [nativa facies), and had 
come to see that it was this simplicity which was the highest 
charm of art. Hence it followed that he no longer looked 
at his early -pictures with satisfaction, but rather with a 
sense of his own deficiencies. 

In Diirer’s life and work German art culminates. Serious 
and thoughtful in disposition, firm, precise, and self-reliant 
in every act and word, ^ he has left us a body of work, 
painted,. engraved, and in the form C)f drawings, that repre- 
sents the German school at its l5est, both in the quality of - 
philosophical depth and in thoroughness and perfection of 
execution. Many of his beSt paintings, such as the marvel- 
lous “ Adoration of the Trinity ” at Vieana, or the “ Magi ” 
at the Uffizi, are amenable to the criticism of Michelangelo 
and Titian, ‘but in the small " Christ on the Cross ” at 
Dresden, and the monumental “ Four Apdstles ” at Munich, 
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his chafacferistic qualities are ^rtues without their corre- 
sponding faults. -Of th^ former “ gem ” Crowe and Caval- 
caselle write : “ The fl&h is treated with a soft blending 
and with a firmness of t|uch and richness of enamel alnrOst 
imrivalled ; and such is the minuteness of the detail that we 
can see the hairs on the frame and the reflection in the 
eye.s ” ; but they also pay it a tribute from the highest 
possible artistic standpoint in the words, “ For proportion, 
power, life, and noble character, this exquisite piece rivals 
the creations of Leonardo da Vinci.” The famous figure 
of 'St. Paul in the "Four Apostles,” his latest picture, is 
conceived with a breadth and grandeur not surpassed by 
any Italian master of the sixteenth century. It is the 
design of Masaccio with the added qualities due to a century 
of technical advance. 

With the public in general Diirer’s fame rests rather on 
his engraved work than on his pictures. A word is neces- 
sary on the engraver’s art, so important in Germany. Diirer 
employed the two media that have always been in most 
common use, the wood block and the copper plate. It 
needs hardly to be said that wood blocks were cut and de- 
signs incised on plates of copper or bronze long before there 
was any idea of making what we call a " print.” For the 
print in the modern sense what was needed before all things 
was paper. ’ Now the manufacture of paper depended on 
the supply of linen rags, and the general use of body linen 
was a fashion of the fourteenth century. When linen was 
commonly worn and in due time reduced to the condition 
of rags, paper-mills came to be established in large numbers, 
and this was the case in the lafter half of that century. 
JEpr copper-plate printing^ where the ink has to be drawn 
out from the incised grooves by the softened paper pressed 
into them, a special quality ofdnk was necessary, and this 
again was not supplied till the same epoch. Wood blocks 
had been in use in earlier centuries for the printing of designs 
on textiles, and when sheets of papdr becanife available it 
was a simple matter to print by the same process cm these, 
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the wood block for the textile prints being ne(ifessarily cut 
in reverse. The earlier engraved fcopper or bronze plate, 
on the other hand, was a positive — that is, the design was 
incised on it to show as it was, th^lines for greater clearness 
being often, though not always, filled in with a black' com- 
position (niello- work) . If such a plate were prepared for 
printing, it would need to be rpade as a negative, with all 
the design in reverse, and this introduced a difficulty not 
present in the case of the wood block, the result being that 
the woodcut appeared sooner as an artistic product than 
the copper-plate print. By the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, however, both were in use. 

It has often been discussed whether the invention of 
engraving was due to Italy or Germany, and no absolute 
certainty on the matter is to be obtained. Germany, 
however, was the first home of printing, and, as engraving 
and printing are arts closely allied, priority in the former 
also probably belongs north of the Alps. In the Germany 
of thp fifteenth century the art^of engraving rapidly assumed 
great importance, partly because of its connection with 
printing, and also to a great extent owing to tjie altered 
religious and social condition of the country. The Re- 
formation represented an emancipation of the human 
intellect, and produced activity of thought with a thirst 
for knowledge; the Bible was printed and*rdad in the 
vernacular ; a controversial literature sprang up. All this 
created a demand, or at any rate prepaied a place, for a 
readily-accessible form* of art appealing to the people at 
large, and this was supplied by the cppper-plate print or 
the woQdcut, introduced as illustrative matter into the 
Bible or other printed books, or %old apart as was tJie habit 
with Albrecht Diirer. Holbein’s early work at Basel was 
largely for the illustration and adornment of books. Diirer 
was preceded, surrounded, and follovipd by, masters who 
practised the art either exclusively or side by side with 
painting, arid amon^ these it is 'only necessary to mention 
a few names such as thoSe of Martin Schongauer, Hans 
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Burgkmaii* the elder, Georg Penz, Hans Sebald Beham, 
1500-1550, and little f.ater Virgil Solis, the best German 
engraver of ornament of the sixteenth century. 

The number of Diire^ls engravings is greater than that 
of Hs paintings, and there can only be mentioned here, 
inter alia, his four series from the Passion of Christ, and the 
large woodcuts from the Apocalypse and from the Life of 
Mary, to which must be added the considerable number of 
his separate plates. Besides the engravings and pictures, 
Diirer’s drawings and water-colours afford material for pro- 
lohged study. 

A glance at five of Diirer’s more Important copper-plate 
engravings will suffice to exhibit some of the characteristics 
of his style. We may select the “ Greater Fortune ” of 
about 1500, the “ Adam and Eve ” of 1504, and the three 
plates, probably intended for a series illustrating the “ Four 
Temperaments,” the “ St. Jerome in his Cell,” the “ Knight 
and Death,” and the ” Melancholia,” of 1513-1514. In 
the first plate we have the ccmbination of a realistic render- 
ing, uncompromising in its ugliness, of the female nude as 
presente 4 by a powerful but coarsely-moulded German 
model, with the most exquisite delicacy of artistic touch on 
the magnificent wings of the figure, where the feathers are 
indicated as only Diirer’s graver could show them. In 
contrast tb this essentially northern creation, we find in the 
“ Adam and Eve,” together with the same perfection in 
detail, a distinct effort to achieve formal beauty in the nude 
form, male and female, and we are reminded that Diirer 
very early in his career came under Italian influence, and 
was in this way brought into contact with the classical ideas 
_i)f beauty. In the paintfngs of “ Adam ” and “ Eve,” in 
the Pitti at Florence and at Madrid, he went stiU farther 
in his concession to the ideal of formal beauty as it was 
understood south of the Alps, and in comparison with so 
much that he has left of more distinctly northern character 
these exceptional pieces are elements of mubh interest in 
his work. 
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Of the three other platfe, the " St. Jerome in hte Cell ” 
represents the “ lymphatic ” templrameirt, and there is a 
delightful warmth of true German Gemuthlichkeit in 
thd'* pleasant, homelike interior fi]|bd with sunlight, where 
the lion and a pet dog are dozing together on the floor. 
The “ Knight ” in the familiar plate, mounted on a magni- 
ficent charger inspired by the horse of the Colleoni monu- 
ment at Venice, is the type of the “ sanguine ” temper, 
while the name “ Melencolia,” inscribed on the third plate 
with the number " I,” sufficiently indicates its theme. No 
work of art is better known or has given rise to more com- 
ments. It is universally recognised as charged with that 
profundity of meaning which is characteristic of the greater 
productions of the genius of the North. What is the inten- 
tion, however, of this female genius of superb mould, heavily 
robed, oak crowned, and equipped with wings as finely 
rendered as those of the “ Greater Fortune ” herself ; who 
rests her head upon her hand with an expression of brooding 
sadness ? Of what significance in relation to her position 
and mood are all those tools and appliances of work with 
which she is encompassed ? Do the comet and the* rainbow 
in the sky convey any hint of the artist’s thought ? Among 
the appliances- just mentioned there appears above the head 
of the genius an abacus or board with rows of numerals 
across it. A discovery made in connection with these last 
has given a key to the piece. The numbers appear to 
indicate the date of the death of the artist’s mother, to whom, 
as a man of strong family hffection, he was tenderly attached- 
Diirer himself was above gJl things the craftsman, delight- 
ing in the use of tools which he guide’d by that inimitable 
hand of which a contemporary said that “ Nothing more 
fine could be seen.” His mind was as fertile in the inven- 
tion of motives as his fingers were skilful in carrying them 
out ; and the intention of the “ Melancholia ” is, no doubt, 
the portrayal of the mood of the, indefatigable creator on 
whom has come a paralysing sorrow, and who pauses in the 
midst of a productive activity to ask himself what is the gdod 
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of it aJI, since there is no work,* nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom in the gravfc where the loved one now rests, and 
whither all must come. 

In his artistic equip^^ent, as well as in his career, Hans 
Holhein, 1497-1543, differs markedly from his elder con- 
temporary, Diirer. He was the son of an excellent painter 
of . Augsburg, a town which rivalled Nuremberg in culture 
and surpassed it in wealth and commercial importance, but 
his life was spent elsewhere than in his native city, and we 
find him first in Basel and Luzern, and then for the greater 
part of his later life in London, where from 1532 to 1543 
hq was highly esteemed, holding the post of court painter 
to Henry VIIL In philosophic depth he was not Diirer's 
equal, but he possessed a quality to which the serious mind 
of Albrecht never aspired or descended, the quality of 
humour, which found its outcome in satiric drawings and 
prints. He used this power in the religious controversies 
of the time, and whereas Diirer, though an enthusiastic 
admirer of Martin Luther, Vemained in religion as in art a 
mediaevalist, Holbein openly employed his talents in 
the service of Protestantism. In his famous series of 
woodcuts on the traditional German theme of the 
intrusion of Death into all the relations of human life, 
he is scathing in his satire on Pope and Cardinal, 
on Abbot, Monk, and Nun, but treats the "Secular clergy, 
the clergy of Protestantism, with respect and sympathy. 
His artistic repertory also differed from Diirer's in that he 
was a child of the Renaissance, and one of his early works 
was the decoration of the faqadq of a house in Luzern with 
figures and omameftts of the Renaissance type. In his 
designs for title-pages knd the like and for decorative 
work in general, he uses only the newly-revived classical 
motives. 

One picture, a- large votive piece on traditional ecclesi- 
astical lines, in ducal ownership at Darmstadt, represents 
the Catholic Burgomaster of Basel, Jacob Mayer, with his 
family, adoring the Madonn^, and this is the most im- 
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portant picture painted in the mediaeval style in tlie German 
school. Holbein’s fame rests, howiver, chiefly on his in- 
comparable series of portraits, a form of art of a more 
distinctively modern type. No d|ubt, from the point of 
view of the seventeenth century, Holbein’s painting, like that 
of Diirer, is still archaic, but success in portraiture depends 
not only on technical qualities in brushwork, but on the 
power of analysing human character and of conveying the 
truth of it with force and fullness under the form of beauty. 
So envisaged, Holbein stands in the very foremost rank, and 
yields place to none of the very greatest masters of the art. 
In his best work he combines a feeling for breadth in the 
treatment of his heads, with the old German delight in the 
detail of accessories, and in that form of portraiture in 
which the figure appears in appropriate surroundings, Hol- 
bein is pre-eminent. Nothing from his brush surpasses the 
portrait at Berlin of the German merchant in London, 
Georg Gyze, one of his later works. The merchant, richly 
attired, is at the table in his offfce, and the face is modelled 
in cool light, the character being given by the firm outlines 
rovmd the features and the self-reliant expressioa in the 
eyes that are turned in the direction of the spectator. The 
table, covered with a richly-coloured Oriental cloth, and the 
shelves round the wood-lined walls, are furnished with office 
impedimenta-^seals, inkstand, cash-box, ledger, string-hqlder, 
and the like — with parchments and letters galore, all precise 
in detail as in a photograph, but so artistically treated that 
they clothe the figure without in the least detracting from 
its pre-eminence. A note,of beauty, which illustrates the 
pictorial side of Holbein’s genius, i| furnished by a Venetian 
glass vase on the comer of the table, in which are some 
sprays of carnation, the rendering of which, in its combina- 
tion of softness and fluidity* with decision, is sufficient of 
itself to prove the artist a true painfer,*as well as an un- 
surpassed master of delineation. ^ Holbein’s drawings for 
his portraits in oil, many of which are at Windsor and in 
other British collections, depend for their effect on his use 
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of a film l)ut sensitive and expressive line, of which artistic 
medium he was perlfeps the greatest master that the 
history of the graphic art reveals. 

In many parts of G^tmany, before and after Diirerrand 
Holbein, as well as during their lifetime, there were painters 
of sufficient eminence to deserve a word. The interval 
between the Cologne School and Durer is filled by the 
notable figure of Martin Schongauer of Colmar, c. 1445- 
1491, productive as an engraver and the author also of one 
or two excellent oil paintings. A life-sized Madonna and 
Child in a rose arbour at Colmar has much of the tenderness 
of the Cologne masters, while in many of the master’s prints 
there is the vehemence in action and expression, the leaning 
towards the grotesque and terrible, that we have seen to 
be characteristic of the German design of the period. After 
the two great masters, the German painter of most pro- 
nounced genius was the Rhinelander, Matthias Griinewald, 
who died about 1530. He was an imaginative artist, a 
mystic like the older men bf his district, but in his .visions 
there mingled with sights of beauty sights of terror. Woer- 
mann writes of his soft melting effects of light and shade 
full of poetical suggestion, and of his emotional design with 
its passion and religious intensity. Other painters and 
engravers carry ofi their art in different parts of Germany, 
and among” them may be mentioned Hans Baldung Grien, 
Lukas Cranach the elder, Heinrich Aldegrever, and Bar- 
tholomaus Bruyn of Cologne, 1493-1555, a painter of 
portraits whose work is of interest as prefiguring the broad 
but naturalistic productions of .the Dutch portraitists of a 
later time. There ‘is among them, <- however, no sign of 
advance, and indeed the painting of the second half of the 
sixteenth century rapidly loses its national character, and, 
as in the case with the work 'of the master last mentioned, 
goes off into that imitation of Italian models already in 
fashion in Flanders. German artists, too, have now taken 
to leave their own country, as Holbein left 'it, and to seek 
their fortunes in other lands. At the very end of the 
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century, however, the German note is struck cmce^more 
with remarkable effect. 

o 

About the year 1600 there appeared at Rome a Frank- 
fort jpainter, Adam Elsheimer, molded on influences de- 
rived from Griinewald, who had migrated to Italy, but had 
brought with him some of the distinctive qualities of his 
native art. He painted small pictures exquisitely finished, 
in which magical effects of light and shade seem to pre- 
figure Rembrandt, and, disposing his figures in a landscape 
setting fully as important as the figures themselves, he 
infused into his works a homely, intimate feeling that arrested 
attention. The Italians; accustomed at the time to empty 
and pretentious productions of the academic schools, were 
fascinated by the direct appeal of these simple but assured 
northern designs, and Elsheimer is as notable in bringing 
out the contrast between German and Italian work as in 
exhibiting in his own person the fact that painting had 
ceased for a time to be productive on German soil. It is a 
fact that during the seventeenth and eighteenth centimes 
the history of painting in Germany is almost a blank. The 
native artists who worked there were quite of the third rank, 
and the home commissions were largely in the hands of 
foreigners from, Holland or from Italy, while the better 
German artists, like Elsheimer, lived abroad. Sir Peter 
Lely, from Soest in Westphalia, Sir Godfrey Kneller, from 
Liibeck, will occur to the British reader, as they both 
worked in England in this period. Raphael Mengs was the 
most notable German punter of the eighteenth century, 
and his sphere of activity was Italy and Spain. Only 
at the end of that centiiry does a. genuinely German 
artist make his appearance once morh, and characteristic- 
ally enough, he was an engraver rather than a painter. The 
reference is to Daniel Chodowiecki, 1726-1809, who has 
been described as “ the first independent and nationally- 
minded German artist of the modern age.'’ Th’e beginning 
of the nineteenth century marks the opening of this 
modem age, of which notice will subsequently be taken. 
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Tly; eclipse here noted has. been explained by the im- 
poverishment of^the ctf>untry owing partly to the religious 
disturbances and partly to the alteration in the routes and 
emporia of commerce through the opening up of tji'ans- 
oceanic waterways; by the loss of the old ecclesiastical 
patronage in Protestant lands, and, above all, by the 
Thirty Years War. It does not follow, however, that all 
artistic activity was at a standstill. Architecture and 
architectural decoration passed through well-marked phases 
exemplified in numerous monuments throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. The division into so many quasi- 
independent states was in its way in favour of art, for each 
petty princeling had his capital and his " Residenz,” which 
he desired to make a conspicuous centre, and there was a 
rivalry' in forming galleries of works of painting and sculp- 
ture, and in the encouragement of artistic manufactures, 
such as the porcelain at Meissen near Dresden. In the 
Catholic South the counter-reformation, largely under the 
influence of the Jesuits, led*to fresh demands in building and 
decoration. All this patronage, however, had liftle in- 
fluence ^on the country, for the demands were met largely 
by the work of foreigners, and the style and models in 
vogue were not German, but Italian, French, or Flemish. 
Frederick the Great favoured French fashions in art, and 
his acquisition of many of the masterpieces of Watteau is a 
significant fact of the times. A brief notice of the archi- 
tecture and decoration of these centuries will be all that 
is necessary. 

If Diirer, as we have seen, be still mediaeval, while Hoi- 

% 

bein, his junior by a quarter of a century, is thoroughly 
imbu^ with the spirit \)f the Renaissance, we "can fix an 
approximate date for the coming in of the Italian style, 
which shows itself in some extant works of the early part 
of the sixteenth century. In the domain of sculpture the 
new influence makes itself felt especially at Nuremberg, and 
in a series of works partly in wood and partly in stone and 
bronze by the masters Veit* Stoss, 1438-1533, and Adam 
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Kraft, c. 1445-1509, we can trace the mingling ,of late 
Gothic and Renaissance elements* and can witness the 
victory of the latter in the bronze work of Peter Vischer 
the elder, who died in 1529. The series of reliefs in stone 
of tfie Stations of the Cross at Nu:^mberg, by Adam Kraft, 
have made visitors to that city familiar with the dramatic 
force and quaint realism of this last of the mediaeval 
sculptors of his country. The well-known Shrine of St. 
Sebaldus in the church of that name at Nuremberg, the 
work of Peter Vischer and his sons, is an elaborate pro- 
duction of bronze casting in which Gothic reminiscences 
combine with figure work and ornaments of a distinctively 
Renaissance type. A comparison has often been made 
between this work and the Ghiberti Gates at Florence of 
nearly a century earlier, and the monument, which was 
finished in 1519, is one of the very finest single works of 
art that Germany has produced. Vischer’s noble bronze 
statues of King Arthur and Theodoric for the tomb of 
Maximilian I at Innsbruck are, works of greater pretension 
still, for they are over life-size and exhibit a classical ease of 
pose with admirable technical execution. A large nmnber 
of less important funeral monuments issued also from the 
prolific bronze foundry of the Vischer family and are to be 
seen in different parts of Germany. 

In architecture the German Renaissance is. well repre- 
sented in the finely-proportioned and graceful porch of the 
Rathaus at Cologne of 1569, and in the more imposing 
monuments of the Jesuit^ Church of St. Michael at Munich, 
and the two blocks of the castle buildings at Heidelberg 
that meet at right angles ’in the north-east corner of the 
whole complexus, and date from <544 to 1559. The com- 
paratively pure Renaissance foi'ms seen best in the Cologne 
building soon, however, give place to those of a fuller, looser, 
more fanta.stic kind, which characterise the style known in 
Germany as " Barock.” In this style Ihe orhament has 
burst the bonds that kept it in due subordination to struc- 
tiure, and has laid violent hands on the whole which it 
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proceeds to* dominate. Volutes, .cartouches, and other inor- 
ganic forms are substituted for the orthodox classical 
details, though the general forms of the Italian Renaissance 
are still preserved. The " Friedrichsbau ” of the Heidel- 
berg -Castle, 1601-1607, is- a good example of the style iii its 
more dignified aspect, while the side elevation of Liider of 
Bentheim’s Rathaus at Bremen exhibits it in its freer and 
more fanciful vein. The “ Barock ” style partly corre- 
sponds to that of Louis XIV in France, and it is followed in 
Germany by the lighter, more graceful, but at the same 
time frivolous style known as “ Rokoko,” or, to use French 
nomenclature, the style Louis XV.. A building that ex- 
hibits the wayward grace of the Rokoko, though it precedes 
the appearance of this style and is really Barock, is Pop- 
pelmann’s attractive " Zwinger '' at Dresden, completed in 
1722. This is an arrangement of pavilions connected by 
galleries enclosing a space laid out for festal uses, and is 
one of the most charming architectural morsels presented 
to the public in modern, times. Numerous buildings, 
public and private, of less pretension represent the later 
Rokoko style of the eighteenth century, as well as the so- 
called “ Zopf ” style which succeeded it and corresponds to 
what we term the style Louis XVI . Potsdam is specially 
well supplied with examples. 

It must .not be supposed, however, that these fanciful 
styles entirely dominated German architecture between 
1600 and 1800. A classical style of far greater simplicity 
and dignity is represented at Berlin by that singularly 
noble edifice, the Zeughaus or Arsenal. It was finished in 
1706, and it owes not a little of its aesthetic charm to the 
sculptured decoration dut' to the genius of Andreas Schliiter, 
1664-1714. The masks of dying warriors round the inner 
comt are among the most famous works of the kind, but the 
extensive groups and figures of a military order on the upper 
part of the' facade are equally expressive and are most 
happy in their decorative effect. Schliiter is responsible as 
architect for the main facades of the royal Schloss at Berlin, 
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though his fame is better supported by the fin% equestrian 
statue on its effective pedestal of yie Great Elector, which 
stands opposite to it. 

It was stated at the outset that Germany had borne her 
part in the various artistic mov|:ments that marked the 
nineteenth century, and she is at present conscientiously 
endeavouring to assimilate the highly-spiced food offered 
in the twentieth by “ I’Art Nouveau ” in architecture and 
decoration, and by thq^|falian Futurists and their like in 
connection with the Iqpjg-suffering art of painting. In ho 
important department; -save perhaps that of monumental 
wall painting in fresco, can Germany be said to have taken 
the lead, though in the latest phase of religious art, the 
naturalistic rendering of the scenes of the sacred story, the 
work of Fitz von Uhde may claim a position of importance. 
For the rest, the country has in the main followed the 
fashions of the hour, answering in the early part of the 
century to the impulse of the classical and the romantic 
revivals, acquiescing for long periods in domestic architec- 
ture and decoration of a mid-Victorian dullness, awakening 
nearer our own time to the stimulus of impressionism in 
painting and sculpture, and making a distinct mark in the 
essentially modern art of illustrated journalism. The 
invention by Senefelder in 1798 of the process of lithography 
stands to the credit of Germany. ^ . 

In architecture the severity of classicism in Hamilton’s 
High School at Edinburgh, and its modified expression in 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, have been matched in the one 
case by von Klenze’s Propulaea at Munich and his Walhalla 
above the Danube, in the •other by Schftikel’s Old Museum 
and Royal Theatre Hbuse at Berli* ; but the Gothic revival, 
on the other hand, was much less conspicuous in Germany 
than among ourselves. Dvyring the middle part and the 
second half of the nineteenth century .the dominant ecclecti- 
cism has prevailed there as in other lahds, and some fine 
Renaissance buildings, such as Semper’s Opera House and 
Picture Gallery at Dresden ^nd Neureuther’s Academy of 
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Arts at Munich, can be mentioi\ed. In domestic architec- 
ture the period produced very feeble resiolts, and the un- 
successful Maximiliansstrasse at Munich may be quoted as 
an example. After the war of 1870-1871 there was great 
activity in building, but\';he majority of the domestic ‘ind 
semi-public structures, in a pretentious Renaissance style 
with bad detail, are most unpleasing. Those in the Cologne 
" Ring,” the line of the older fortifications, are particularly 
distasteful, and among monumental buildings the new Dom 
at’ Berlin, which with the western end of the Cathedral at 
Cologne may be regarded as a votive offering for the victory 
over France, is one of the most oppressively Philistine 
structures with which the earth was ever weighted. In 
more recent years the revival in domestic architecture, 
which in England owes so much to the genius of Norman 
Shaw, has spread to Germany, and the small country house 
or suburban villa may be seen now represented in some 
parts in simple and pleasing artistic forms. Of greater 
importance is the real originality and power shown in urban 
structures in Berlin by the late Alfred Messel, whose monu- 
mental edifice for the great Wertheim emporium in the 
Leipzigei Strasse is one of the most promising signs of 
genuine renewal of life in modern street architecture. 

In the department of sculpture a modified classical style 
was represented early in the century by Gottfried Schadow, 
whose chief pupil, Christian Rauch, 1777-1857, was the 
artist of the admirable memorial to Frederick the Great at 
the foot of Unter den Linden in Berlin, one of the best 
works of the kind in the modern ^e. Several vast monu- 
ments of a somewhat obtrusively patriotic kind appeal to 
pride in the Fatherlanc’. The example set in- 1848 by 
Schwafithaler’s gigantic ” Bavaria ” in front of Klenze’s 
Ruhmeshalle in Munich has Jjeen followed in the “ Ger- 
mania ” overlooking jthe Rhine, and the ” Hermann ” on 
the Teutoburger Wald, both erected a few years after the 
Franco-Prussian War. The glorifiqation of the Hohen- 
zollems in the notorious Siegpsallee in the Thiergarten at 
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Berlin is recognised by the Germans themselves as an 
artistic mistake. , 

Far more intimate in its appeal to modem feeling is the 
work of some of the more recent sculptors, of whom Adolf 
Hildebrand of Munich is typical.* Of the numerous monu- 
ments to Prince Bismarck in Germany Hildebrand’s eques- 
trian statue at Bremen in its simplicity and strength is 
quite the best, and in many of their works these sculptors 
strike the mean between severe monumentality and fhe 
picturesque style, which the influence of the art of painting 
in its recent developments renders increasingly attractive 
to the public. As a bold exposition of this style in its 
extremest manifestations the much-talked-of Beethoven 
monument by Max Klinger in Leipzig claims a word. The 
nude marble figure of the creator of the Choral Symphony 
with figured mantle over his knees is seated on a fantastic 
throne covered with symbolic enrichment, and the effect 
of the abundant detail is enhanced by a bold polychromy. 
Dr. Woermann pronounces it to be at any rate " one of the 
most’ independent and expressive creations of the German 
art of the nineteenth century.” 

German painting in the nineteenth century was in- 
fluenced by the romantic and classical revivals, and had as a 
moving impiflse the new stir of national life due to the 
heroic struggle against Napoleon. An early phase of it is 
specially interesting to us in this country, as it preceded 
on similar lines our own pre-Raffaelite movement. 

In the early years gf the century a small company of 
young German painters settled at Rome in an abandoned 
monastery, where they sought to reconstitute the life and 
work of ’the painters of the earlfer Veligious schools. The 
name “ Nazarene ” was applied to them in bantering 
fashion, and the most characteristic figure was that of 
Friedrich-Overbeck, 1789-1869. A devpted adherent of the 
Roman Catholic Church, he was intensely religious, and his 
pictures breathe the same spirit cfl quiet and retiring piety 
that marks the early schod of Cologne. “ Art is to me,” 
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he wrotp ofice, “ a harp on which I would fain hear always 
sounding hymns to the 'praise of the Lord.” The " Naza- 
renes ” were romanticists of the type that surrenders itself 
to idealism, but recognises no attraction in nature and the 
things of the real world. '' Hence their art drew its motives 
at second hand from the works of the older masters. This 
secured a certain look of style in the compositions; but, 
on the other hand, the figures lacked individual character, 
and the colouring was pale, flat, and conventional. One 
good piece of work, however, the enthusiasts accomplished 
early in their career, which laid the art of their country under 
a considerable obligation. In 1815 they re-introduced the 
technique of fresco-painting, which had been abandoned since 
the death of Raphael Mengs in 1779, and, with the aid of 
one of Mengs’s old journeymen, executed successfully in the 
true process a series of paintings in a room of the Casa 
Bartholdy on the Pincian at Rome. These paintings, from 
the story of Joseph, have been skilfully removed to the 
National Gallery at Berlin, where they are now in a 
good state of preservation. Modern German wall-painting, 
which has flourished through the century, had here its 
origin. 

One of the chief representatives of this form of art was 
Peter Cornelius, who left the “ Nazarenes ” to become an im- 
portant figure in the German painting in the first half of 
the century, and with him may be placed Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld and Wilhelm von Kaulbach. Vast areas of 
wall and roof in public buildings in Munich, Berlin, and other 
towns were covered with fresco paintings, some of classical, 
others of historical and romantic import, but the work on 
the whqle is cold and*“ academic,” and has generally been 
regarded even by the Germans themselves with more respect 
than affection. The work in general bears out what was 
said above about Jhe non-pictorial character of German 
graphic art. Cornelius and von Kaulbach were designers 
ratW than painters, and the same applies to other notable 
men of the period, such as Carstens, the earliest of the 
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modem school, i754-i798,*Moritz von Schwind, 1804-1871, 
and Genelli, while the later Adolf*Menzel, 1815-1905, will 
probably live more by his illustrations than his pictures. 
Th<i one painter of genius, who illumined his frescoes with 
the fire of art, was Alfred Rethef 1816-1859, whose cycle 
from the life of Charles the Great, at Aachen, should be 
studied by all those who have been impressed by the artist’s 
power in his well-known prints from the Dance of Death, 
wherein he gives a new and noble expression to an ancient 
German theme. He was a pupil of W. von Schadow, one of 
the “ Nazarenes,” who was, after Cornelius, the founder of the 
Diisseldorf School that flourished in the middle part of the 
nineteenth century. Another of von Schadow’s pupils, 
Anselm Feuerbach, 1829-1889, presented classical scenes in 
a poetic dress, and is one of the few German painters of the 
period on whose works the artist of to-day looks "with 
delight. 

In the second half of the century the pictorial movement 
inspired by the French romanticists has been predominant 
over the academic orthodoxy of painters like Karl von 
Piloty of Munich, and names such as those of Hans von 
Maries, Hans Thorna, and Max Liebermann, who intro- 
duced to his countrymen the saner form of French impres- 
sionism, may be quoted from among a number too numerous 
to mention. The most popular artist of this “ R’ichtung ” 
is undoubtedly the Swiss painter, Arnold Bocklin, 1827-1901, 
whose romanticism, at times a little forced and self-conscious, 
has won for him a remarkable vogue. He is at any rate a 
painter, and his uncertainty in the mattes of form, especially 
in the human figure, is veiled by 9,* magic of colouring, 
especially in blues, and an execution that aims at a melting 
suggestive effect. 

A final word is due to thft contribution from the side of 
Germany a form of religious art which aims, at verisimi- 
litude in the pictorial representation of the life of Christ by 
the abandonment of academic tradition and the use of loc^ 
types, costumes, accessories* and setting. One form in 
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which this fias been essayed, bofh in France and in Great 
Britain, is the elaboraticfn of an Oriental mise-en-scene from 
a study of the Palestine of to-day. An experiment of a 
different kind was made^by the German painter, Eduard 
von (jebhardt, whose “ Last Supper,” of 1870, is well known 
from reproductions. Here the scene is set in the Germany 
of the fifteenth century, for which in the nineteenth there 
seems hardly sufficient reason. More recently Fritz von 
Uhde has gone back to the fashion of Rembrandt, and, 
taking the actual scenes in town or country of the Ger- 
many of his own day, imagines Christ introduced into them, 
and dealing with those He meets as He dealt with His 
fellow-countrymen in Palestine. “ Suffer Little Children to 
come unto Me,” a picture at Leipzig, shows us the interior 
of a modern schoolroom in a small town, where the master 
stands in the background, while a group of children of all 
ages are gathered somewhat timidly near the chair on which 
a stranger, who has just entered, has taken his seat. This 
stranger is Christ, and we are'made to see that He is gradually 
drawing the little ones to Himself by the magnetism of His 
personality. There are many pictures of the kind by the 
same hand, always serious and devout, but at the same time 
warm with human feeling. Their quality as works of art 
gives them a place as high as that which they claim as 
achievements in religious design. 

If it be asked in conclusion. Are the Germans an artistic 
people? it may be said that with them expression in the 
arts of form is not spontaneous but rather forced. One of 
their own writers haS be^n quoted as- denying to . them the 
pictorial instinct, and we may doubt whether the artistic 
instinct in general exists in them, though as a matter of 
set purpose they have " hacked their way through ” to 
art to notable effect.' There may be instanced’ the differ- 
ence between the well-pondered compositions of the German 
graphic designers of the nineteenth century 'and the facile 
brush-work of Scottish artists, who, innocent of sciencci 
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have shown themselves in every touch bom^aiuters, to 
whom expression in colour and tt* hanjjling of pigment is 
as natural as breathing. The Germans have done great 
thipgs in the arts of which the world is proud, but they are 
not in the true sense an artistic i4ce. 
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GERMAN MUSIC 

By D. F. TOVEY, B.A. Oxon. 

Reid Professor of Music in the University of Edinburgh 

I 

Music is, of all the arts, perhaps the most impossible to 
explain in words ; and writers on music deserve, more 
sympathy than blame for the readiness with which they 
welcome topics that distract attention from the difficfRties" 
of purely musical questions. Where it is difficult to say 
anything without entering into principles and details which, 
to mos.t readers, must seem purely technical, there is great 
temptation to discuss the first side-issue which connects the 
subject with ethics or politics, religion or science ^ and if 
all that has been written on the history of music were 
reduced to that- portion of it in which the history is musical 
and the view of music is historical, the bulk would be 
conveniently small, but far from easy to read. * 

One of the most popular side-issues of musical history 
and criticism is the topic of racial or national character- 
istics. In any art it is inexhaustible and uncontrollable ; 
we need only trace an artisjt’s ancestry, deduce from it an 
interesting, complexity -of racial ch;ira(fteristics, select from 
these just what we happen to see in the not less interesting 
complexity of his art, and we are saved all difficulty in writing 
readably about his art, or in studying it at all. Beethoven 
is of Belgidh extraction ; some of Bach’s ancestors settled 
in Hungary; the few classical composers of Germany 
whose Germaif ancestry has never been explained away, 
have usually availed themselves of the fact that musicians 

233 
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have mor& incentive to travel 'than most artists; and an 
essay on German music that should respect the terms of 
an Aliens’ Restriction Act in any period of European 
politics whatever, would be sadly lacking in historic^ con- 
tinuity. Fortunately, lijwever, it is now universally recog- 
nised that the history of an art is not bound to deal with 
questions of nationality on political or ethnological prin- 
ciples. We know that the genius loci has more control 
over the plastic arts than politics or race. And still higher 
than the authority of the genius loci is the authority which 
Spoken language has held over music even in periods where 
purely instrumental music is, as the professional jargon has 
it, most “ absolute.” This raises a difficult and perhaps 
controversial point, to which we must recur more than 
once ; but at the outset it saves a world of trouble in 
dl.Ai.:ng German music. We need only decide to call that 
music German which has been written by composers to 
whom German was their first literary language, and not a 
single name in the long roll of accepted German classics 
will need explanation or apology. On no other condition 
is it possible to trace the workings of the German musical 
spirit with any real understanding of its scope. 

Our subject is, then, the music of composers who spoke 
German in preference to any other literary language. In 
modern times this may be too broad a definition to be 
agreeable to the patriotism of distinguished Bohemians, 
Czechs, and Hungarians. Dvofdk, for instance, showed 
himself far from gracious to the English university dons 
who offered him an address in German, beginning “ Hoch- 
verehrter Herr.” But Haydn left it to modern research to 
discover his Croatian nationality by an almost etymological 
comparison of the idioms of his melody with those of 
Croatian folk-music. We may leave open the question 
whether, as a grqwn man, Haydn knew the Croatian lan- 
guage much better than the average Irish member knows 
Erse ; what is certain is, that whereas fate or inclination 
made Italians of his compatiiots, Giomovichi (Jamowickz) 
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and Tartini, he, under the famous Italian mastet, P^)rpora, 
grew up as a pioneer of German •musi(;al art-forms and 
became, by right of perfect mastery, the “ Father of the 
Symphony,” an art in which the Italians, though in a sense 
pioneers, achieved nothing. In his^oung days all musicians 
who claimed to common sense did their best to get an 
Italian training, whether at home or abroad. Patriotism 
had nothing to say in the matter ; music was an Italian 
art, and Cermany had the patience to learn it as such 
before she made it her own. 

Nothing is more characteristic of German culture in 
general than the thoroughness with which not only the 
great classical German composers, but all the rank and file 
of German musical schools assimilated foreign music in 
every art-form. At no period in musical history has Ger- 
many shown any fear or jealousy of foreign domijjawfeieur 
except when her serious musicians have felt compelled to 
protest against the domination of a debased and decadent 
art. If Rossini had been another Mozart, not a voice in 
Germany would have protested against the Rossini furore 
of the early nineteenth century ; and even as it was, Weber, 
whose own prospects were injured by it, complamed that 
“ The worst of this rubbish is, that I am beginning to enjoy 
it myself.” The main reason why German music has lost 
nothing by its periods of foreign domination, is-that German 
composers have always been desperately eager to learn the 
principles of foreign musical forms, but have seldom been 
concerned to imitate foseign musical fashions in externals. 
Nothing in art, music, or literature is moje intensely German 
than the_ style of J. S- Bach, an(l nothing is more charac- 
teristic of that style than his Italian Concerto and French 
Overture ; but Bach means by italienische Styl, stilo jrancese, 
and similar terms, the results of an accurate study and 
prolonged? experience in the handliilg gf the forms of the" 
Italian concerto and the French overture, in consequence 
of which he is a far gteater mastelr of their fullest resources 
than any one of their French* and Italian originators. With 
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incredible dccuracy he reproduces and develops every fibre 
that may serve to chdTacterise their structure, until the 
best of the works that were his models appear compara- 
tively formless ; yet all his formal accuracy only serv^ to 
give ‘him a strength oft.limax and freedom of expression 
compared to which his models appear inconclusive and stiff. 

.Here, then, we may be inclined to note the musical 
results of German thoroughness and system ; but a salutary 
lesson awaits us in the contemporary work of Handel. 
Letters of naturalisation, no doubt, made a better English- 
man of Handel than the British crown made of George I ; 
and no doubt his early trhunphs in Italy made him essen- 
tially an Italian musician ; but to Bach, as to any con- 
temporary gifted with common sense, this could only imply 
that Handel was a German musician who had exceptional 
s:ii?-£«cr^.ages. Perhaps it was a result of these advantages, 
perhaps it was Handel’s natural disposition — probably 
Handel’s disposition helped him to take his advantages — 
but this fact remains, that- Handel’s art shows no system 
at all; unless we give the name of "system” to those 
methods that aim at the most rapid production of music 
in the greatest possible bulk, at whatever expense of quality. 
Handel, like Bach, uses Italian and French forms ; but he 
leaves them as he finds them, even in some of the notorious 
cases in tvhkh he did not leave an old composer’s actual 
work ‘where he found it. If we desire to note something 
essentially German that is characteristic of both Handel 
and Bach, we must accept Handel’s lack of system and 
lack of scruple ; his uncritical acquiescence in the stagnant 
over-civilisation of Itali;^ opera until sheer financial ruin 
drove him to the cultivation of oratorio ; and his almost 
total lack of progress in style until, comparatively late in 
life, the experience of the capacity of English choirs inspired 
him. When we accept these facts and compare "them with 
the facts of Bach’s stay-at-home industry and self-improve- 
ment, the common element becomes^ obviousi Both these 
enormously productive artists ivere bom improvisers ; they 
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were able at a moment’s n«tice to produce the*mu^ic the 
moment required. And they were iperfectly contented to 
do so. If the results of this disposition are to be per- 
manently valuable, the conditions which demand music 
must* be such as will give the mu|ician a living wage and 
exercise his higher powers. It will avail him little that he 
is willing to begin “ at the bottom of the ladder ” if there is 
no ladder. But Germany has always provided a ladder for 
musicians, whether under the ancient system of aristocratic 
patronage or under her modem municipal organisation, or 
even, as shown by the career of J. S. Bach, under both 
together. That is one of the conditions on which a country 
holds its claim to be musical. The musician has always 
been necessary to German political economy ; and it is 
arguable that Wagner was the first example on recdrd of a 
German musician whose career was embittered by 
that his projects were on too grand a scale to be reconciled 
with the civic duty of paying his way. Bach, then, like 
Handel, was a composer who eayrned a living wage by con- 
stantly writing for the occasion. The parish priest had to 
produce a sermon every Sunday ; the organist had to pro- 
duce a cantata. Cantatas are bulkier than sermoi?s ; it is 
almost a week's uninterrupted work to copy out the parts 
of the average Bach cantata, and evidently no organist 
would care to take a post where the choir had- not a large 
repertoire in being. But he would be expected to add to 
the repertoire, and to add rapidly and regularly. The 
problems of composition .on such conditions are the prob- 
lems of improvising on pa^er — and there are certain very 
important differences between improvising on paper and 
improvisirig on an instrument. Every great Germ^ com- 
poser up to and including Mendelssohn has had a marvellous 
talent for both. 

This point has always played a far greater part in musical 
history than is generally realised ; at present ’ let us note 
that this aspe<:t of Gorman talent* has also always shown 
itself practically in methods* as well as in results. The 
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“ thorough and systematic ” German seems, at least in the 
days of classical musia more ready to attack his task with 
blind fury than to wait for the establishment of scientific 
methods and refined standards of taste. He will snatch 
these with an eager grs^fp, and he will look out for them. 
But he will not wait for them. When Burney made his 
tours in Germany and the Netherlands, his aristocratic 
English ears were sorely distressed at the evidences which 
assaulted them with proofs that German musical life, un- 
like English, was not confined almost exclusively to 
eminent foreign masters whose every note was a lesson 
in the inimitable. He found that students of every instru- 
ment of the orchestra often had to do all their practising 
at the same hour in the same room, with the single 
concession that the trumpeters were requested to practise 
staircase. This was one item of his experience 
of German methods ; his experience of the finished results 
is fairly typified by the fact that it was pointed out to 
him that no reasonable S^-xon would expect the wind in- 
struments to remain in tune with the orchestra throughout 
a concert. All this is but the seamy side of eighteenth- 
century music in a country which regards music as a neces- 
sity, and not as a fashion. The average native musician 
in such a country will very probably be inferior to the 
average musician of a country in which musicians are the 
rare' fruits of special impulse and talent. On the other 
hand, eminence will not be so likely to starve, and strange 
phenomena in specialised skill may find scope. Whatever 
the tolerance Saxon audiences may have shown for out-of- 
tune wind, they inu?t have been accustomed to trumpeters 
who, though they had to practise bn the staircase, co;ild 
give an intelligible account of Bach’s trumpet-parts which 
have only recently been reconquered by the finest virtuosos 
on specially-constructed instruments. With gjach vicissi- 
tudes in their daily musical diet, even the most aristocratic 
criticism and taste will have opportunities pf basing them- 
selves on a nobler and wider experience than that of opulent 
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connoisseurship. And herein, far more than in the spirit of 
German thoroughness and system, we may see the advan- 
tages possessed by German musical scholm^hip at its best. 
It has had every opportunity of being scholarship in a 
living language and in a practical ^irt. We shall, however, 
find instances in the famous “ Mannheim School,” whose 
systematic study of nuances in performance had so much 
influence on Moeart, and still more in the recent work of 
the Leipzig Conservatoire, where the weaknesses of the 
German imagination undeniably show themselves. And, 
paradoxical as my view may appear, I cannot feel inclined 
to regard the scholarly side of German musical culture as 
one of its strong points. It covers with great efficiency a 
vast and novel field, but although most of the pioneer work 
in musical scholarship has undoubtedly been Getman — 
although, indeed, we should have had hardly any trust^nrtHjt. 
editions of musical classics at all (German or Italian), but 
for German piety and industry — it is permissible to say that 
the German musical scholar b^s latterly tended to part 
compahy with the experienced artist to an extent which 
imperils the very accuracy he seeks to attain. This, again, 
only bears out the drift of our argument that the Strength 
of German music lies not in its method and thoroughness, 
but in its practical savoir vivre. Where it over-specialises 
it becomes unmusical, and the great stream, of* German 
musical life passes it by. 

The attempt to distinguish the music of Germany from 
that of all other nations can lead, after all, to only one 
definite conclusion as to the nature of its pre-eminence. 
The record of German musical classic^ is* above the record 
of almost ‘any art, the achievement* of works of art as 
perfect wholes. The great German composer’s mastery of 
form is not the mastery which creates a mould which shall 
conveniently hold a given quantity oLmusical material ; it 
is a mastery akin to that by which life’itself Shapes from 
within the bctjiies which it inhabits. This is the distin- 
guishing mark of the highest •art; and no more ambitious 
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subject coTtld be propounded foii an essay on artistic matters. 
It was true of Italian (tnusic in the time of Palestrina ; it 
was true of the b*est Flemish music in the time of Josquin ; 
and it was true of such EngUshmen as Tallis and Byrd. 
But of no nation has ^t been true throughout such an 
immense range of artistic experience as it has been in German 
music. In at least three phases of art as important and 
as distinct as, let us say, Greek drama, Shakespearean 
drama, and the modern novel, the classics of -music have 
been almost exclusively the German classics. Matthew 
Arnold once suggested that people who found themselves 
carried away by enthusiasm for the smaller forms of poetry, 
or for archaic or other by-products, should keep in their 
minds a few supremely beautiful lines such as can only 
occur in poems of cosmic range, and should use these as 
rr ' il^ t QiJighstones. Now it is possible, or even probable, that 
the best musical culture for as much as the last two hundred 
and fifty years, especially in Protestant countries, is seriously 
deficient in knowledge of A^hat should lie at the root of all 
our musical experience, the art of Palestrina. It is quite 
certain that the musician does not live (unless he be some 
Roman' Catholic choir-master who knows little else) who 
knows a Mass, or even a motet of Palestrina by heart. 
This does not imply a grave confession of ignorance ; there 
are plenty ,Qf musicians and amateurs who can recognise 
certain works of Palestrina when they hear or see them, 
and whose enjo}ment of them is unaffected and perfectly 
intelligent ; but the fact is that our memories are not 
trained to follow the lines of sixteenth-century art-forms, 
and accordingly there is no reason why a man who can 
conduct a Wagner opera by heart Should find himself able 
to remember ten bars of the Missa Papce Marcelli, even 
though he be an enthusiastic student of sixteenth-century 
music. To this extent, then, we are in the ^position of 
Greekless Romans ; our musical memory begins with Bach, 
and the great musical civilisation, that ended a century 
before him we only know by hearsay. Great though this 
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reservation may be, it does r/ot minimise the impTessive fact 
that if we try a musical applicatioh of Matthew Arnold’s 
prophylactic against narrow enthusiasms for small pro- 
vinces of art, we. shall find all our “touchstones” to be 
Germ'an. No musician could sug^st any others without 
showing an already specialised taste — which, no doubt, a 
vast number of modern musicians would be extremely 
anxious to do. But this anxiety was just what Matthew 
Arnold had in mind when he suggested a rough, practical 
antidote based on normal experience of the classics. 

If German composers have created all the " touchstones ’* 
a musical Matthew Arnold could carry in his mind, it 
follows that a supreme sense of pure beauty is one of the 
special gifts of German music. This does not at first sight 
appear to be consistent with what is popularly known of 
other German talents, in the exercise of which p^iysical 
beauty seldom receives the first consideration, or, if it does, 
often fails to aspire beyond prettiness. The paradox in 
German miisical beauty results »mainly from our habit of 
relegating the sixteenth century to the limbo of archaism. 
We must first realise that there is nothing archaic in Pales- 
trina, and that his treatment of the ecclesiastical modes is 
no more to be understood as a crude attempt to attain the 
self-evident truths of the classical key-system than Plato’s 
philosophy is to be understood as an adumbration of 
Herbert Spencer’s. We shall then find that in the sixteenth 
century the home of physical beauty in music was where 
popular belief expects to fpd it in other arts — in Italy. In 
Germany it had to wait until the art had become incom- 
parably more complex before* its claipasrcould be recognised. 
Then Germ’any recognised them as perhaps they have never 
been more perfectly recognised in any art ; but by that 
time the Italians had given up»the real problems of euphony 
as manifestsd in every fibre of the musical structure, con- 
tenting themselves with cultivating it on the surface, until 
in the nineteer\j:h century Italian mmsic reached a state in 
which no instrumental accompaniment was too coarse to 

0 
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serve as a‘ background to the '•roulades and vibratos of a 
solo singer, or top loud’ to pass muster as a " support ” to 
the voice so long as the higher instruments trumpeted the 
melody, and thus gave the singer credit for all the noise 
they made. i * 

So far, then, we are prepared to find in the history of 
German music evidences of a willingness to learn which is 
radically distinct from, or even opposed to a readiness to 
fellow the fashions ; a remarkable talent for improvising in 
all its forms (this, by the way, will strike everyone who has 
had any experience of German hospitality with its winning 
zest and resource in the designing of entertainments and 
the making of speeches) ; a firm grasp of the realities of 
art-problems, with an unshakable determination that none 
of them shall be sacrificed to the others, but that the work 
‘?jJil'l“bear scrutiny from every aspect; and, perhaps as 
the reward of the faithful exercise of these noble gifts, the 
attainment of a beauty as cogent and all-pervading as has 
ever been realised by the human mind. 

It now remains to illustrate these points in the' music 
of each century. I shall not attempt to mention any 
but the great masters, except in so far as lesser masters 
have influenced them in a way that can be readily shown. 
Music exists in performance, and music that is not per- 
formed is a:6..,essible only to musicians who have cultivated 
their imagination assiduously in the reading of scores. 
When such musicians regret the neglect of certain com- 
posers, they mean that to perform their works would be a 
valuable service to musical culture in the world at large ; 
and where that ser'.dce has not been rendered, musical 
culture in general cannot be said to possess the works. 

II 

The earliest great name in the history of German music 
as an independent art is that af Heinrich Isaac, whd 
flourished in the later decadds of the fifteenth century. No 
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doubt much that is interesting car^ be said about TVIinne- 
singers and Meistersingers long before his time, but, like 
all that can be said about music before choral polyphony 
becaijie a mastered language of art, it belongs more pro- 
fitably to the history of, poetry tliin to any but the most 
severely antiquarian technicalities of musical embryology. 
With Isaac, however, we have unmistakably to do with a 
great comppser, almost certainly as great a master as his 
Netherlandish contemporary, Obrecht, though I have nol 
hitherto met with any of his work that seems to show the 
genius of Josquin Despr^s, whom we have every reason to 
regard as the Giotto of musical art. But Isaac’s Choralis 
Constantinus is undoubtedly one of the greatest monuments 
of early polyphony, comprising, as it does, a complete 
repertoire of liturgical music for the whole year. It has 
been recently published in score, too late for menrtbn in 
Grove’s Dictionary oj Music and Musicians. Isaac’s 
name is kept familiar to us at the present day by the fact 
that, like his contemporary, Heinrich Finck, he produced 
many of the earliest harmonised settings of those famous 
songs which, whether devout or secular, so early justified, 
by their grave sweetness and strength, their whole-hearted 
adoption as the chorales ” of the Lutheran Church. Where 
no earlier setting of a ” chorale ” ^ is to be found thaij Isaac's 
it is natural to make the extremely unsafe assumption that 
he invented the melody ; and no doubt he was perfectly 
capable of doing so if it was necessary for him to take the 
trouble. We have no reason to suppose that his genius 
was in any way inferior to the genius foci* which originated 
such melodies. But, as» a musician "Wlfose imagination was 
fired with the glorious and mysterious possibilities *of the 
art of counterpoint, he found his plain duty and pleasure in 
taking the course of Flemish contemporaries, who were the 
musical oveflords of Europe ; and neitliea in Germany nor 
elsewhere would the art of music have been learnt so quickly 

^ I have no scrupfe in using the final/ in this word to indicate its foreign 
accentuation, and to distinguish it from the English adjective “choral.” 
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and so* perfectly if noijjthem musicians had been too ready 
to anticipate the- Italians’ and the Spaniards’ pertinacious 
questionings as to whether all forms of Flemish ingenuity 
were really beautiful. Musical histories and dictionaries are 
full of enthusiastic acc(/unts of guch ancient masters as 
Isaac, and the enthusiasm, where it is the accompaniment 
of original research, may be sympathetic and genuine ; but 
some warning is necessary against the false impressions 
which arise when the enthusiasm passes from researchers to 
compilers, or even when the musicians who can read scores 
with a conductor’s or composer’s realisation of the musical 
effect delegate the task of research to e.xperts who can only 
tell the date of a manuscript by the water-mark in the 
paper. • A mere musician may be excused if he is now and 
then tempted to indulge in gibes at the musical culture 
which'' invites him to subscribe to critical editions of enor- 
mous complete volumes of Isaac and Obrecht while the 
wonderful versatility and poetic beauty of Josquin still 
remain accessible only in <?asual examples scattered through 
divers more or less untrustworthy anthologies. This is an 
oft-recvrring phenomenon of musical scholarship ; the 
scholar who has the knowledge and patience which might 
avail to restore authenticity to the text of a masterpiece 
has too often the temperament that prefers to be absorbed 
in side-issu^'T 

The mention of Isaac’s part in the history of the German 
chorale brings us to the very centre of German music. It 
is all the more necessary that wer should understand clearly 
what is and what is not peculiar to Germany in this insti- 
tution of the chorale'! 'Luther himself was a good musician ; 
he learnt his music where he learnt his theology, and only 
as a “ turbulent priest ” of the Roman Catholic Church 
could he bring about the F^rotestant Reformation. There 
was nothing peculiarly Protestant in his accepting secular 
melodies as hymn-tunes; both that procedure and its justi- 
fication “that there was no reasoh why the devil should 
take all the best tunes,” would have met with the thorough 
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approval of Animuccia, who 'seems to have done*something 
of the same kind in the Laudi Sfirit^ali wjiich he produced 
in the oratory of his friend, St. Filippo Neri. Yet musical 
history prefers to regard Animuccia as one of the pioneers 
of the oratorio as an art-form, i||.ther than to recognise 
him as representing in Rome itself an effort, not altogether 
unlike that shown by the psalm-books of Geneva, to pro- 
duce a religious music that could be " understanded of the 
people.” We must make allowance for the instinct which 
leads us to assume that because the Italian language has 
been a foreign fashion in musical England and Germany, if 
has been so in Italy too. 

But if it is our duty to minimise the originality of the 
German chorale as an art-form, it is all the more impossible 
to exaggerate its distinction as an expression of the German 
spirit. The defiant words of “ Ein’ feste Burg ” c*n tell 
us plainly of Luther’s fire and strength ; but his tune gives 
more than his word for it that the fire and strength are 
divine. No one could sing the poem and remain a Roman 
Catholic ; no one could sing the tune and fight in an 
ignoble spirit. In as far as German music fought^ on the 
side of the Reformation, it fought with tremendous power, 
and the encouragement of congregational singing armed the 
laity with Luther’s mightiest weapons. Luther’s tunes and 
the Austrian national anthem are perhaps of till* mfisic that 
has ever inspired the populace in a national crisis, the ’only 
melodies that can add an intrinsic musical dignity to the 
force of their historic asscvciations. The Marseillaise begins 
well, but Schumann found Ijimself compiled to strengthen 
and simplify it before Ije could use*it/as the climax of Die 
beiden Grenadiere. But the composer wfio desires to decorate 
his own music with an allusion to “ Ein’ feste Burg ” must 
wear a giant’s robe. Wagner ^new this, and in the Kaiser- 
mar sch alluded to but two lines of thh time, with just the 
noble reticence that an ancient Greek artist would show for 
things divine. • Mendelssohn in h.\s*Reformation Symphony 
was more ambitious, but he Confessed that he failed here. 
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and neVer allowed the work to be published, and would 
probably have destroyed it if he had thought it would 
appear posthmnously. Meyerbeer was quite unconscious 
of any difficulty in handling the tune. It was, and is, one 
of the great attraction^, of Les Huguenots, and its brilliant 
treatment in double-quick march at the end of the overture 
is, to the best of my belief, the filthiest blasphemy in all 
music. Putting aside all questions as to the worthiness of 
the composer, there was only one period in which the tune 
could be treated in an elaborate work the form and purpose 
of which was both worthy of it and relevant ; and that 
period was not Luther’s own, but John Sebastian Bach’s. 
Bach’s own cantata on “ Ein’ feste Burg ” is one of his 
greater works and is in every respect worthy of the tune ; 
but it is quite likely that his contemporaries had succeeded 
in tre?^ting the tune in a musical language that was not 
offensive in relation to it, though they certainly never pro- 
duced a work comparable to Bach’s. This is noteworthy 
as showing the way in wliich musical developments arise 
at periods utterly remote from those periods in the world 
at large to which they seem most akin. The great music 
which shall vibrate in ideal sympathy with the spirit of the 
Reformation does not arise until Voltaire is at the court of 
Frederick the Great. 

The natural tendency to think of Germany as the 
country of Luther must not blind us to the fact that, while 
the music of the Reformation was still limited to a branch 
of folk-song, the Roman Cathojic Church possessed the 
devotion of the greatest German masters of pure poly- 
phony. Their names , are unfamiliar to modern concert- 
goers, jand the occ^ional discovery and exploitation by 
madrigal societies of some exquisite strophic song by Eccard 
(1553-1611) or Michael Fraetorius (1571-1621) will not per- 
haps avail to bring this or that otherwise forg4>tten name, 
whether Roman or Lutheran, within the scope of this essay, 
whatever their actual historical and arti^jtiC importance. 
But there can be no doubt that we must mention those 
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sixteenth-century German 'masters whose wdiks .are tft, 
this day cultivated in the repertofres of Roman Catholic 
choirs ; all the more because musical history has been 
inclined to ignore them. Moreover, there is no opportunity 
of finding clues to the special qjialities and range of the 
German musical genius so favourable as that furnished 
by a period in which German music was evidently both 
masterly and self-confident, but at the same time decidedly 
incapable of either attaining the standard set by Rome or 
of imposing its own standard upon the world. With the 
time of Bach and Handel, German music, as first represented 
by these two great names, becomes classical music -par 
excellence, not in the estimation of the eighteenth century, 
but in the modern musical memory ; and it is perhaps 
neither possible nor desirable that our normal ideas of 
what is classical in music should not be essentially German. 
But this may easily mislead us into assuming that what 
is essentially German in music is necessarily normal. And 
there are stages, early and lal^, in musical history where 
this is not true. In sixteenth-century music, if we wish 
to profit by Matthew Arnold’s advice to poetic enthusiasts, 
we must look to Palestrina, Victoria, Marenzio, ^o Rome 
and Spain for our “ touchstones.” The task of criticism 
is here very difficult and delicate ; those who best know 
the vast territory to be explored have either, the impulse 
of explorers or (to put the matter frankly) the horizon of 
Roman Catholic choir-masters. The explorers, after a 
long day’s journey through an unknown country, will some- 
times fail to recognise a familiar landmark if it meets 
their sight at an unaccustomed ajigjp ; *thus, the editor of 
Hans Leo Hasler’s w’orks finds in His Missa Come fuggir 
peculiarities of phrasing which seem to him quite impre- 
cedented in the classics of the sixteenth century. But 
this mass»turns out to be based on a madrigal Come fuggir 
by that most famous and perfect of raadrigalists, Luca 
Marenzio ; tjie whole hjqiothesi^ of a sixteenth-century 
mass with a title (whether secular or sacred) is that it takes 
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its title .frorfi the source of its themes ; whatever peculiarities 
there may be in ;y:asler*S mass must inevitably show them- 
selves in Marenzio’s madrigal ; yet Come fuggir is not only 
a perfectly normal specimen of his style,, but is accessible 
in more than one poj|/lar anthology. We may /airly 
conclude from this that if we absorb ourselves in the 
German schools of sixteenth-century choral writing, it is 
possible that the purest classical style of Italy may become 
strange to us. Of course, a patriotic German ihight argue 
that the musical supremacy of Italy at that period was a 
superstition ; and, indeed, there always will be a strong, 
and far from contemptible instinct to assert the claims 
of a “ provincial ” art to possess more “ individuality ” 
than the classics “ of the centre.” This is actually true 
enough so long as we have only schoolmen to deal with. 
In the ^sixteenth century a weak effort of Aichinger’s is as 
surely worth more than a stock masterpiece of Croce's as 
one of John Field’s nocturnes is worth more than the 
Adagio of Spohr’s Ninth Concerto. The trouble begins 
when we drag in Palestrina, or any other such master as 
can create the daylight in which the schoolmen work and 
shine. lie who despises the light of common day will 
never have any but a hearsay knowledge of. the light that 
never was on sea or land ; nor will he recognise it in the 
daylight of I^l^strina and Marenzio, though it is there. 

But while it is impossible to put the German music 
of the sixteenth century on a level with the Italian, or even 
with the achievements of our own .great masters Tallis and 
Byrd, yet the best yvork of such masters as Hans Leo Hasler 
(1564-1612), Gregor Aichinger (15^5-1628), and Handl, 
better kpown as Gallus (1550-1591), is of high importance 
both historically and aesthetically. Warned by the German 
scholar’s misadventure with Hu.sler’s mass on Come fuggir, 
the reader will accept my generalisations withp caution , 
but I shall as far as possible confine them to arguments 
that explain themselves.* In the first place^ no accumu- 
lation of errors on points of musical scholarship could 
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invalidate the general conclusion of German experts that 
the two dominating influences in dermaji choral music at 
the close of the sixteenth century are those of that greatest of 
Netherlanders, Orlando di Lasso (1530-1594), who settled in 
Bavaria, and of the Venetian school represented by the 
elder and younger Gabrieli. If the rather sentimental 
piety of Aichinger disinclined him to yield to the influence 
of Lasso (though they both came under the patronage of 
the Fuggers and of Duke Albrecht), it is none the less a sign 
of some strength of individuality that his music should 
succeed in avoiding all resemblance to that of so powerful 
and dominating a mind. If Aichinger had also succeeded 
in avoiding Venetian influences, it is hard to see on what 
basis he, as a German Roman Catholic occupied with 
elaborate liturgical art-forms, could have been a German 
composer. Hasler, a much greater mastej, with a fgr wider 
range of expression, is at this day well ‘known to Roman 
Catholic choirs by his Missa Dixit Matia, written on his 
own motet of that title ; thef motet is very pretty, and 
the popularity of the mass is largely due to the fact that 
in it the prettiness of the motet is spun out to a thinness 
that brings the purest style of the sixteenth century into 
curious proximity with the sentimentality of nineteenth- 
century religious pictorial art of the Biedermayerzeit. It 
docs not represent him at his best, though it*ls more German 
than his greater inspirations. Gallus (a Latin translation 
which conceals the German name of Handl, which in its 
turn conceals the Boh^ian name of Petelin) is perhaps 
the most independent of the German choral composers of 
his time ; if his work reminds us m^re often of Lasso than 
of the Venetian school, that is mainly because both he and 
Lasso are often eccentric and experimental. But Lasso’s 
experiments, even at their worst, have some amusing whim 
behind them which is both literary ^d musical ; while 
Gallus is capable of writing in sixteen real parts without 
a single idea jn his head beyond the theoretic possibility of 
sixteen- part counterpoint. Yet theoretic possibilities some- 
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times stjmuliate him to produce'unmistakably great music ; 
and this is a frequent phenomenon, by no means confined 
to Germany, but often characteristic of periods of artistic 
transition, where rigid forms (such as those of canon) may 
give .the composer the solace which the sonnet gavh to 
Wordsworth when he “ feit the weight of too much liberty." 

Perhaps on the present occasion the risk of dogmatic 
assertion is preferable to the risk of dwelling disproportion- 
ately long on a period in which German music has admittedly 
not attained its majority. A mass of evidence which, 
though far from complete, is too large for discussion here, 
indicates that Lasso, the Venetian school, and the special 
genius of German music have certain elements in common 
which it is more important to recognise for what they are 
than to assign by right of priority to one master rather than 
another. Mr. Berenson, in one of his essays on Venetian 
schools of painting, has characterised the Venetian painters as 
being eminently “ illustrators ’’ ; and they have always been 
supposed to take a special, interest in colour for its own 
sake. We need not attach any solid value to the cbinci- 
dence, but both these statements happen to be very luminous 
as applied to the Venetian school of sixteenth-century 
music. They also apply to Lasso and to his German con- 
temporaries. Only in Lasso's case are they often manifested 
in works ©f the highest genius, wherein they become not only 
compatible with qualities more purely musical, but actually 
themselves give rise to the profoundest musical ideas. His 
German contemporaries show them^too often as weaknesses, 
except where the conditions are specially favourable to 
musical effect. These f^vpurable conditions are likely to arise 
when the composer deSals with a chorus divided into a large 
number of parts. If you wish to find some motet of Hasler’s 
that shall bear comparison with Palestrina, you may shorten 
your search by turning at once to the twelve-part com- 
positions at' the end of the volume. Only Palestrina, 
Marenzio, Victoria, and* Lasso can rise to Jheir greatest 
heights as often in four-part as in six-part music. This is 
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partly because they are 'still greater masteife of musical 
colour than any composer can bb .while his mind is bent 
oh colour for its own sake ; their vision of normal colours 
is never dulled,. and what is novel to jaded eyes is to their 
■unflazzled gaze one more thing jvhich must await ite turn 
for disc when it is wanted. ” 

We may find another clear sign that the German musical 
talent is, in its early stages, a talent for illustration, in the 
fact that' in the sixteenth century the Germans were not at 
their best in the composition of the mass. Neither, for that 
matter, was Lasso, though his masses fill eight volumes. 
A text that must be set by all composers and sung every 
Sunday and holy day in the year ; a subject that must be 
painted as altarpieces for every church in Christendom : 
these are things which damp the inspiration of the illus- 
trator, while they give freedom to the “ absolute ’’^rtist who 
feels his art to lie in things that cannot be translated or de- 
scribed. This seems a strange conclusion concerning the early 
masters of the nation that ha« not only made of “ absolute 
music ” perhaps most powerful and perfect art the world 
has yet seen, but has been the only nation to achieve 
any large body of “ absolute ” music that can cTaim to be 
powerful or perfect at all. But when we come to reckon 
up what materials are necessary to the creation of even 
so closely limited a form of “ absolute fhusic as one of 
Bach's Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues, the paradox will 
cease to puzzle us. The “absolutism ” of German classical 
music is like the happiness of Aristotelian ethics ; it pre- 
supposes “adequate external resources,’’ and it will not betake 
itself to the mountain fastnesses pf tKe contemplative life 
as if the rest of human life was i thing to be despised. 
Neither, for that matter, did the great musical saints of Italy 
and Spain so shun the world ; >hey were no asceticS, bup 
artists whose native talent found* the resources of pure 
vocal polyphony inexhaustible, and all other musical 
resources in/antile and squalid. »The native German talent 
is not eminently vocal, and •this, at the outset, put Germany 
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at a dis^vahtage compared wit'h Italy. But it is not in 
the German nature to bfe content with the limitations of 
its native talent ; no doubt, herein the German often shows 
less taste than the Frenchman or Italian but it is here 
also that the quick, impatient intelligence of the Latin 
artist often destroys his prospects. 

Ill 

When the resources of Palestrina were exhausted, 
nothing could be more spirited and adroit than the revolu- 
tion effected by the Monodists, the first pioneers of opera, 
whose work was so brilliantly carried farther by the 
mastery of Monteverde (1567-1643). The first Monodists 
were content to achieve their revolution with very little 
musical Jalent and no artistic resources that time could 
preserve ; the only elements of their art that seem 
to them relevant or interesting were the new elements. 
Perhaps it is too dogmatic ta assert that no German could 
have so parted with his musical birthright as Caccini and 
Peri ; but we know of no German who did. and nothing 
in German music of any period would lead us to believe 
that a German composer who had so little rnusical talent 
as Peri would have either the effrontery to attempt a new 
departure or the'^iscretion to evade comparison with older 
masters. The Italian monodic revolution had no definite 
parallel in Germany, but it had an immediate and profound 
influence on German music, and its results therein were 
significantly different from its results in Italy. To the 
Italians the issues seemed. plain from the outset ; the new 
art, so long as it remained new, was either everything or 
nothing ; the artist must choose between the new way 
and the old, or else show himself to be a confused and 
characterless eclectic., In such a clear, logical atmosphere 
progress in pioneer work is rapid, but very little art is 
produced that has permanent value. • A disp;>'oportionate 
onus is thrown on the personality of the artist, whether 
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he be the author or the pfirformer of pioneer*worJ{s ; and 
the artist who still cultivates his classics is driven to adopt 
an ascetic and reactionary attitude even if it be foreign 
to his temperament. And no art stiffens into convention- 
ality more rapidly and firmly than the most revolutijonary 
art, partly because of 'the tendency of all revolutionaries 
to rely more on a 'priori logic than on experience, and partly 
for the contrary reason that the revolutionary art owes 
so much of its initial success to the personality of its in- 
augurators that, when that personality is no longer present, 
“ tradition ” reigns in its stead, and, when the conflicting 
traditions have cancelled each other out, hagiology arranges 
and supplements the whole until the record is immutable 
and complete. It is astonishing how quickly dramatic 
music advanced in Italy from the time of Monteverde to 
that of Alessandro Scarlatti ; but nothing in the history of 
art is more notorious than the stagnant tyranny of Italian 
opera throughout Europe from the time of Alessandro 
Scarlatti to that of Gluck’s refcrms. Like all notorious his- 
tories, the facts are less crude than the reformers’ accounts 
of them, and there is some significance in the non-appear- 
ance of any definite musical revolutionary amoflg German 
composers before Gluck himself. Returning to the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, we may find in Heinrich 
Schiitz (1585-1672) a splendid example^of. the qualities 
which in the next century were to raise Germany to a 
height in music such as has been attained in no other intel- 
lectual province since tjie days of ancient Greece. 

Schiitz’s prefaces to the volumes of his works published 
in his lifetime show him to be fcar^from inarticulate apart 
from his music ; he could evidenfly have held his own 
in a contest with the Italian theorists who contributed 
so many effective pamphlets fc^'and against Monteverde 
and his tendencies. At least once he mentions Monteverde 
by name as “ mein scharfsinniger ^rermd | ” he adapts 
one of MonJLeverde’s monodic cantatas to a sacred text ; 
and he also puts a translation of one of the purest of his 
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master Gabrieli's Latin motets into one of his own German 
volumes, by way pf acknowledging his schooling. Every- 
where he shows the keenest interest in the point of what 
his contemporaries and predecessors did ; but nowhere 
does he betray any inclination to decide between one ten- 
dency and another. He does not seem to see any necessity 
for a decision. And yet his is no weak eclecticism ; nor 
does he often miss the point of any device that he adopts, 
whether foreign or native. He is a great enough contra- 
puntist to have moved with ease among the restrictions of 
th6 purest sixteenth-century style ; and he uses his contra- 
puntal mastery regardless or unconscious of the prejudice 
it must arouse among his revolutionary colleagues in Italy. 
It would be interesting to know what his “ keen-witted 
friend ” Monteverde really thought of his style. Probably 
Schiitz seemed to the Italian monodists to be an ingenious 
but puzzle-headed barbarian, if ever he attracted their 
attention at all. One way in which Italian polyphony 
of the old school showed its decadence, in its last 
struggles for existence, was by piling up vast masses 
of stagnant harmony for multitudes of antiphonal choirs. 
Schiitz erected many such Gothic piles, but they would 
not be very acceptable to the Italian reactionaries, for 
they are as modern in their “ licences ” as the most 
emotional monody. Not that the reactionaries could not 
make tbe best of both worlds ; was not the saintly Pitoni 
so great a master of contrapuntal abstraction of mind that 
when he composed a forty-eight-part mass for twelve 
choirs he wrote first the twelve, basses, then the tenors, 
altos, and sopranos, part djy part separately without ever 
making a , score ; and did not this same Pitoni produce an 
astonishing effect by introducing short chromatic trios 
into the Dies Iro of his Missa pfo Defunctis P 

Archaic as most of Schiitz’s work seems to '’us, and 
rarely as he produces a coherent musical scheme, he is a 
composer who conclusive!^ proves that it was in Germany, 
and not in Italy, that the questions raised by the monodists 
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were to be answered without false simplificatfons. Music, 
whether “ progressive ” or reactionary, was already be- 
coming too easy for the Italian talent ; it no longer ab- 
sorbed the whole capacity of men of character so simple 
and* great as Palestrina. Nine^tenths of the discussion 
which raged round Mohteverde and his older and younger 
colleagues was literary ; and to this day few musical 
historians attempt to sift the obscure and difficult musical 

facts from their brilliant dramatic and rhetorical accessories. 

• 

Already Germany seems to be much more the home of 
“ absolute music ” than Italy ; at all events, it is impossible 
to describe any work by Schiitz without entering into 
details far more purely musical than we find to discuss 
in the works of Monte verde. Yet Schiitz is no “ absolute 
musician ” in the sense of a composer who is independent 
of the text his singers are to deliver ; he is as minute and 
irrepressible an illustrator as the most luxurious Venetian, 
and it is impossible to tell whether he could have proved 
the purity of his musical nature*by setting a text of universal 
application. As a Protestant, he never wrote a Mass, and the 
Reformation was so recent that there was dramatic emotion 
in the mere use of the German language for religio&s music. 

But this did not prevent music from attaining its own 
integrity in the hands of men like Schiitz. Few classical 
artists have worried about the “ legitimacj/*' of letting their 
art illustrate something external to itself. A complete 
work of art is incomparably more complex than any one 
method of logical analysis or technique ; it is the outcome 
of an experience far more comprehensive than its osten- 
sible contents ; and the slowest and *most self-conscious 
of composers attains Iris final resulf by method^ of trial 
and error which have, no doubt, been greatly shortened 
by technical training, but which l^ve no more direct con- 
nection Vttth that training than dny other form of presence 
of mind in emergencies. It is a matter of complete indiffer- 
ence to a mature work of art whether the theory on which 
it is based recognises the integrity of the art or not, so long 
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as the tb.eor^ has not prevented the artist from using his 
whole resources. His mind ought to be like a saturated 
solution of something that will crystallise round any foreign 
body that is dropped into it at the right moment. The 
crystals will reject everything in the solution that is irre- 
levant, and it is the forei^i body that helps them to do so 
by inciting them to form. When they have formed it 
can be removed, or perhaps even dissolved, if it has been 
of such a shape that what is once built round it is in stable 
equilibrium. An alphabetical acrostic is a perfectly satis- 
factory form for Hebrew poetry ; it completely vanishes 
in translation, and Palestrina, following the uses of his 
liturgy, derives from it a far more mysterious but equally 
harmless irrelevant stimulus to his art by making highly 
ornamental settings of the names of the Hebrew letters at 
the beginning of each verse of the Lamentations. Here, 
then, we have music that becomes “ absolute ” because 
some of its words have become merely magical. German 
music becomes purely musical in the way in which Pales- 
trina’s general ideals of church music are purely musical ; 
and this is a way which may truthfully be said to have 
passed aivay from Italian music (with the rarest excep- 
tions) since Palestrina’s time. 

Let us illustrate this in detail by an example where 
Schiitz, adapting approved Itahan monodic methods to 
German conditions, fails, and produces a comic effect such 
as the enemies of Monteverde could never have caricatured, 
because Monteverde never suggested anything of the kind. 
There was in many German towns a picturesque custom, 
on occasional holy days, C'f playing music for trombones on 
the tops of church tow'ers, with or without singing. Inspired 
by this Thmm-musik,'*Sc\ixiiz writes two pieces for a bass 
voice accompanied by fiv^r trombones and an organ. The 
organ and the choice of a single deep bass voice .show that 
these pieces are not themselves Thurm-musik ; but the 
horrible suggestion that The first two trombones may be 
replaced by violins an octave higher shows* that Schiitz 
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was too familiar with the trombone-quartet as a customary 
form of open-air music to have any sense that it ought 
to be specially dignified. The text of the second of these 
pieces is exactly the sort of proclamation that should be 
delivered from a church tower, and this makes the complete 
failure of the piece all the more' significant. First there 
is a long introduction for the trombones and organ, be- 
ginning grandly, but soon becoming much too athletic 
for the dignity of the trombones. They can play it fairly 
easily, but that does not prevent us from wishing it were 
impossible. However, after a minute or two of this eccle- 
siastical clog-dance they double-shuffle their way to a 
decorous full close ; and then the bass voice, accompanied 
by the organ, declaims, “ Attcndite, popule mens, legem 
meam ; inclinate aurem vestram in verba oris mei. Aperiam 
in parabolis os meiim, loqnar propositiones ab initio.» This 
takes some time, as the words are often repeated. Then 
follows another symphony for the trombones, beginning 
very finely, but losing dignity almost in the same way as 
the first symphony. When this is over, the voice has a 
duet with the first trombone, accompanied by tht organ. 
The text is merely: 

“ Quanta' audivimus et cognovimus ea et patres nostri 
narraverunt nobis.” 

but this movement is longer than the other vocal movement, 
and it concludes the work. 

Now let us see what .points Schutz makes in this not 
very suggestive or complete, utterance. ,His treatment of 
“ Attendite, popule mens” is a series of full closes in which 
the singer, being a bass, sings the bare bass of the harmony 
as if it was a thing of great intrinsi^nusical interest. So 
it was — to Schutz ; the rise of mo^dic singing and of in- 
strumental*accompaniment had just awakened the musical 
world to the fact that the bass of a mass of harmony really 
had a specially “ fundamental ” character that made it 
in many respects the opposite* of “ melody,” in whatever 

n 
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other part ' melody was to be found. And at such a time 
the more purely musical a composer’s disposition, the 
greater would be his temptation to think that there was 
some special merit and interest in a bass that had obviously 
never been intended by^Jiature for a melody. Here,*then, 
the German composer roxght have' been better guided by a 
I^tin sense of beauty ; but that quality had already deserted 
the Italians themselves, or rather, they had at that junc- 
ture little use for it. But they had a pertinacious interest 
in dramatic expression, and this might have led Schiitz 
to inquire whether these bare basses really meant anything 
• at all. To the artist the danger in such inquiries is often 
much the same as the danger to science in insisting upon 
knowing the practical use of every line of thought. The 
“ speaking bass ” might never have become the tre- 
mendous rhetorical force Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner 
made of it if German composers had had the tasteful common 
sense to strangle it for talking nonsense in the time of Schiitz. 

Schiitz’s next point is «the merely habitual choice of a 
declining figure for the word “ inclinate,” a piece of illus- 
trative penmanship which modern criticism derides, but 
which any composer earlier than the nineteenth century 
would have found more troublesome to avoid than to make 
musically natural. Here again we have one of the many 
ways inf which a habit, irrational in itself perhaps as well 
as in its application, may be a help rather than a hindrance 
to an artist’s invention. This little figure does Schutz'S' 
music no harm. He is less fortqnate when “ in verba oris 
mei ” suggests to him the desirability of a long flourish 
on “ oris.” In spite jof modern English and Teutonic 
prejudices, it is not true that vocal color atur is devoid of 
intrinsic expression, v It is not a natural feature in declama- 
tion, but it is one oisThe first things which distinguishes 
song from speech ; • and if singing is compaiatively un- 
natural to northern races, it is natural enough to southern, 
and so the Italian composer has always recognised color atur 
as an expression of those emotions that prefer singing to 
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speaking. Schiitz’s flourish on “ oris ” is \^ong, partly 
because the text is unemotional, and partly because Schiitz 
tries to make his flourish original. And'it so happens that 
the flourish he produces is exactly the s^me as one that 
Orlasido di Lasso used some sixty years earlier to illustrate a 
drunken peasant rolling about |to the words, “ Soil der 
Bauer nicht voll sein ? ” As a coincidence, this is of 
no importance whatever ; such reminiscences ” are most 
readily detected and discussed by critics to whom music 
most completely fails to convey any coherent or accurate 
impression. The point that ruins Schiitz’s flourish has 
nothing to do with the question of whether he knew 
Lasso’s song — it is simply this, that as an illustration of 
Lasso’s meaning it is so admirable that for a singer to 
give it any other expression is a sheer physical impos- 
sibility. If we do not know Lasso’s song, Schiitz’s flourish 
is vaguely grotesque, and that is the best we can make 
of it. Later on, the word “ narrabo ” makes the singer 
naively garrulous. That is a pity ; but it also makes the 
first •trombone garrulous, and that is a scandal. It is 
impossible to conceive that an Italian composer would 
ever produce anything so uncouth in all its gestures and 
habits. In the lowest degradation of nineteenth-century 
Italian opera, where the orchestra is more brutal than the 
steam-band of a merry-go-round, and wlsere the coarsest 
dance-rhythms are a support for brilliant coloratur-sin^ng 
in the most gruesome death-agonies, there always remains 
a strangely august sense of one abiding truth which no Italian 
can forget, and which may be described as truth of gesture. 
Italian music has never lost the ^uperl5 gestme ; and the 
superb gesture can never be wholly laughable, even when it 
is all that an art has left. For wa»t of it Schiitz cannot 
set a dignified Fest-und-Gedenkss'much such as Brahms 
achieved ^ome two hundred and^fifty years later, though 
Schiitz uses a most picturesque combination of Instruments, 
while Brahms falls back on the vocal resources of Schiitz’s 
Venetian master. 
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Now. let ‘us look at Schiitz^s other piece for the same 
combination. It shows exactly the same external features ; 
there is the same squalid suggestion that two of the trom- 
bones may be .replaced by violins ; there is the same 
alternation of two symphonies for the trombones, * and 
two sections for the votee and 6rgan, with the trom- 
bones taking part towards the end. But so long as we 
reject the idea of violins, there is nothing uncouth or 
grotesque in the work from beginning to end. It is David’s 
lamentation for Absalom ; and the text is simply this : 

“ Ft It mi, Ahsalon ” ; 

and^ after the second symphony (which, though agitated in 
rhythm, is admirably suited to the dignity of the instru- 
ments :) 

“ Quis ntihi tribuat, ut ego moriar pro te ! Absalon, fill mi, 
Absalon ! ” 

There is no coloratur, a#.d the voice rarely sings a bass 
that is merely fundamental ; but in all other respecls the 
technique is indistinguishable from that of the other piece. 
Yet the pathos and beauty of the whole is nothing short 
of sublime, nor has it any parallel in Italian music since 
Palestrina’s Paucitas dierum. Now we must note two 
things about thfe text of this piece. Firstly, it is undeni- 
ably dramatic, in a way in which the text of Palestrina’s 
Pamitas dierum is not. Paucitas dierum comes, indeed, 
from a dramatic book of the Bible, being part of Job’s 
complaint; but, as an extract from a much longer speech, 
it has no quality that piarks a definite moment in an action 
or event. But Schutz’s text is David’s lament exactly as it is 
given most dramatically in the Biblical account of how he 
received the news of AbWom’s death ; its only rhetoric is its 
perfect realism ; the ‘chronicler even hints that -ithe words 
Were repeated again and again much as Schiitz repeats them, 
and as he would have ‘repeated them for merely musical 
reasons even if he had no draitiatic feeling at all. Secondly, 
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whatever music can accomplish for such a text will not be 
accomplished by superb gestures. With.all its realism, the 
text is of a kind that gives music perfect freedom ; it 
demjinds no more dramatic movement 'than an Amen 
chorus. But its intense, emotion demands and triumphantly 
obtains from the German composer a quality essential to 
the highest art, a quality often present in German musicians 
whose mastery falls short of the highest — a quality, indeed, 
so characteristically German that the best words for it are 
but awkwardly translatable into any other language. Inner- 
lichkeit is the more matter-of-fact word. Schiitz’s Lamen- 
tatio Davidi shows the “ inwardness ” of German music, 
with its power of revealing the soul where gesture can 
only conceal the face. Innigkeit is the untranslatable 
word ; the great German music covers an immense range 
of emotion and thought, but alike in Haydn’s irrepressible 
humour, in the mysterious profundity of Beethoven’s last 
quartets, in the carpet-slippered intimacy of Schumann’s 
pianoforte music, and in the devouring passion of Wagner’s 
Tristan und Isolde, the art is innig throughout every fibre, 
as it is in the saintly music of Palestrina. Th* famous 
nineteenth-century discovery of the contrast between the 
“ classical ” and the “ romantic ” becomes utterly irre- 
levant where this deepest of human qualitjgs appears. So 
also does every question as to the actual limits of thought 
or emotion in any given work, or even in the life’s work 
of any one artist. It is idle to minimise the greatness of 
Mozart by doubting his •capacity to express tragic passion ; 
no competent critic will ccmfuse beauty with prettiness in 
Mozart’s Tig^f'o any mare than in 1;he JHermes of Praxiteles. 
Again, where the art is innig we need never trouble to ask 
if it is “absolute.” Innigkeit sep the spirit of music 
free, whether the music has Jo ad»pt^its forms to externals 
or not. *rhe musical forms of Figaro are not. as rich and 
complex in themselves as those of Mozart’s string quartets, 
concertos, and symphonies ; but tfiey are quite as perfect 
in themselves, and what they might seem to lack in com- 
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plexity IS supplied by their intimate union with a dramatic 
text which they so transfigure that a bowdlerised Beau- 
marchais becomes something like a Shakespeare in Mozart’s 
hands. 

But the German con^DOser’s Innigkeit was not alone 
sufficient to make music a perfect classical art ; nor was 
the Italian’s aristocratic instinct for gesture a superfluous 
quality or a sure sign of insincerity. From the time of 
Sc'hiitz onwards till the youth of Beethoven — i.e. from 1600 
to 1800 — Germany continued to learn its musical language 
and etiquette from Italy ; and it is not too much to say 
that from the time Germany ceased to do so, pseudo-classi- 
cism, which appears at all times as a practical necessity, 
first began to be a real menace to music. 


IV 

The long life of Heinrich,Schutz very nearly bridges over 
the century which yawns between the death of Palestrina 
and the birth of Bach ; for Schiitz lived to be eighty-seven, 
and Bach and Handel were born in 1685, exactly a century 
after him. In dwelling so long upon Schiitz we do no 
great injustice to German music of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; but it was not from him and his unworldly tribe 
that . music could learn a universal language. Bach’s 
music seems to us typically German ; indeed his choral 
works, which vastly outnumber his instrumental music, 
proved quite impracticable even in his own country when 
he was no longef alivg to cbnduct their performance; 
and, a century after 'His death, much of the finest charac- 
teristics of his style ^emed merely provincial to the very 
musicians who rediscovered hi/n. Yet, as has been already 
remarked, all his art-iforhjs are Italian and French, except 
those that consist 'of the polyphonic treatment of German 
chorales. And we have^seen that the polyphonic treatment 
of German chorales is exactly the same as 'the treatment 
of Gregorian melodies by the Flemish, Roman, and Spanish 
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masters of the sixteenth cenlury : indeed the (jhrmg,n word 
Choral-gesang itself does not recognise any distinction 
between Lutheran or popular and Roman or ecclesiastical. 
Not even Bach’s Passions, any more than ^hose of Schiitz, 
deri^^e their design from sources which cannot be ultimately 
traced to the Roman Oflices forj^Holy Week. Two other 
elements in Bach’s art appear to be of French origin ; these 
are the French overture and the dance forms of the suite. 
But, after 'all, Lulli, the classical organiser of the French 
opera and ballet, was an Italian, and there is nothing in his 
French overtures which may not be found in the art-forms 
of his contemporaries, Alessandro Scarlatti and Corelli. In 
the last resort, Bach’s art rests on the foundations established 
in Italy by a century of untiring experiment and codifica- 
tion culminating in the Neapolitan school under the leader- 
ship of i!\lessandro Scarlatti (1659-1725). It would be a 
mistake to claim for Alessandro Scarlatti that he produced 
any supremely great works of art. The irresponsible genre- 
pieces of his son Domenico retain far more vitality at the 
present day. But it is quite impossible to exaggerate 
Alessandro’s importance in musical history. There is no 
lack of sobriety in calling him the chief organise of the 
language of classical music as it subsisted from the end of 
the seventeenth to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
In only one direction have Bach and H*idel a* technical 
power, the full development of which they cannot be said 
to owe to the standards set by Alessandro Scarlatti ; and 
that is a direction which, from their time onwards, appears 
to be a specially German talent. It may be defined as a 
talent for composition from wifjiin, dr as the effect of 
German rnnerlichkeit upon the whole •nature and growth of 
musical form. Before the time of>Bach and Handel the 
talent for composition in nausic — Composition in the uni- 
versal seise in which we apply rt to prose or to painting, 
was a gift which rarely deserted the Italians except in the 
earliest efforts of the monodic school. Long-windedness 
was a Flemish \dce. Patchiness and shortness of breath 
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were failingc common to England, France, and Germany. 
Perfect ' ease of movement was an Italian characteristic 
shared only by Spain, where it was apt to slacken into 
indolence. But throughout the seventeenth century there 
are ^igns in German music of a new quality of movement 
which, long before it attains ease, shows itself as power. 
And when the struggles of the seventeenth century were 
accomplished, and music came to maturity in the work of 
Bach and Handel, this power of movement became, once 
fot all, the most subtle and compelling quality in classical 
music ; and though only the five or six greatest composers 
of all time have possessed the whole secret of this power, 
yet their example has compelled all musicians, from the 
time of Bach to that of Wagner, to regard any evident 
weakness of movement as a fatal defect in a composition. 
This standard of power is set entirely by Germany ; yet 
there is •■little or no trace, either in musical history or in 
methods of teaching, that Germany or other nations were 
conscious of its existence Y^hile it was being maintained. 
In the time of Palestrina, power of movement was precisely 
what Germany lacked, and a thorough familiarity with the 
whole range of sixteenth-century musical thought is neces- 
sary before we can appreciate the fact that Palestrii^’s 
and Victoria’s unfailing mastery of movement is positive 
power, and not ni^re ease. But the movement of later Italian 
masters — the movement, indeed, of composers whom the 
greatest Germans themselves revered and studied as classics— 
no longer satisfies us as a quality of the highest art when 
Germany, in the eighteenth century, takes the leadership 
of music. It is no'longej- enough that the movement of a 
composition shall not awkward or dragging. A Giottesque 
solidity has come intq^the musical perspective, and, once 
appreciated, it becomes 2 k. sine qita non even to artists who can 
get no nearer to it than a mechanical knack will brpig them. 

. The art-forms jferfected in Italy by the beginning of 
the eighteenth century gave an almost infallible security 
to the composer’s listener’s., sense of moVement and 
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coherence. The forms based on old polyphonic principles 
became easily controlled by the taste and tact which the 
more melodic forms of the aria, the sonata, and the con- 
certo fostered ; . fugues and ricerare did ^ot cease to be 
written, nor did they become corrupted by alien elements ; 
but they did cease to be interminable, and, while avoiding 
the outward symmetry of the newer forms, they arranged 
their own resources more and more with a sense of imity 
and clinaa'x. There is no single code by which the fugue 
became a mature classical art-form : the rules given in 
technical treatises are based on the convenience of teachers 
and students, and any fugue by a great composer that 
complies with even a bare majority of them, has complied 
by pure accident. It is a literal fact that there is not one 
fugue in the whole works of Bach and Handel that can by 
any stretch of imagination be fitted to the scheme accepted 
by teachers on the authority of Cherubini. This is no very 
grave scandal, for the truth is that fugue is a texture 
rather than a form, and a teacher cannot reasonably expect 
a pdpil to write fugues without laying down a form for 
them as well as rules for the texture. But it is rather 
scandalous that when Bach himself writes a wbrk called 
Die Kunst der Fuge, consisting of a series of fugues, all on 
the same theme and arranged in a perfectly clear and 
logical classification, subsequent theorists^ould completely 
ignore his whole scheme and quote from the work onty such 
isolated facts as may seem to support Cherubini’s. Die 
Kunst der Fuge classifies fugues entirely by their degrees 
of complexity in texture ; ^it pays no heed to the easy pre- 
sumption that the rhetorical force of a contrapuntal device 
must vafy directly as its technicaP ingenuity and the 
" eight essential elements ” of Cherubini’s fugue appear one 
by one in the course of Bach’s series, and, as he reaches the 
more complex fugues, in many'contbipations ; but neither 
in this quasi-didactic work nor in the whole’ range of his 
art do we find him showing the slightest concern to bring 
the whole eight essentials” into one fugue. It is not 
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necessar)’ to deny that he ever happens to achieve this ; 
among the many far more complex designs and combina- 
tions which he constantly carries out, it is fairly certain 
that all the eight essentials will come together. But long 
before this has been consummated, we may be sure that 
the technical complexity if the fugiie-devices will be play- 
ing a very small part in the rhetoric of the whole, and the 
most complicated stretto is just as likely to occur quite 
early in the fugue as at the end, where the academic doctrine 
expects it to crown the edifice. In two directions the 
academic doctrines have falsified our view of music in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. They have blinded 
us to the freedom and variety of form in those composi- 
tions which, by single devotion to the principles of fugue- 
texture, have earned the title of fugue ; and they have 
failed to^ive us any hint of the ubiquity of fugue-texture 
in many art-forms that are based on other principles. One 
result of this is that it becomes possible for serious writers 
on music to talk as if Bach’s constant use of contrapuntal 
movement was a peculiar mannerism either of his style or 
of his epo^ch, and even to speak of his “ obsession ” thereby 
as a defect in his art. It will be time to treat such views 
with respect when classical scholars begin , to treat the 
properties of quantitative verse as the private mannerism 
of a few dncient Greeks and Romans who could have done 
better'if they had been large-minded enough to appreciate 
the superiority of stress and rhyme. 

In spite of the imperturbable etability of the Italian 
aria and concerto ^.s forms founded on melody and solo- 
singing or solo-playing, ‘music was still a contrapuntal 
language .on which ^other than contrapuntal forms of 
obtaining movement had so obviously disruptive an effect 
. that they actually were used S-vowedly to that end. The 
rhapsodical beginning's a^id interludes of th# toccata 
shbw this very clearly ; the form owes its name to its 
realistic imitation of tfie behaviout of an, organist or 
harpsichordist trying the todch of his instrument, be- 
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ginning with a capricious alternation of runs and sustained 
chords until he feels that he knows the instrument well 
enough to settle down to a fugue. Bach’s toccatas are the 
first and last that settle down to fugues in whfbh the swing and 
power are steady enough to satisfv the demands of the intro- 
duction and interludes ; and the abf uptncss and grotesqueness 
of his introduction is proportionate to the triumph of his end. 
Another art-form opposed to counterpoint is that of reci- 
tative, the vocal formulas of which remained with surpris- 
ingly little alteration from the time of the early monodists 
to the early days of Wagner. In polyphonic instrumental 
music we often find features analogous to the dissolution 
of rhythm in recitative ; the rhapsodic portions of the 
toccata give us the typical case, and the title recitativo 
is occasionally given by Bach to instrumental passages of 
that type, though he never uses the vocal formulas except 
for voices. Even in his vocal recitatives he has a set of 


formulas that are obviously not Italian, but German ; they 
coincide with the Italian forms only in so far as the declama- 
tion of the German language encourages them to do so. 
It is interesting to sec how in his own lifetime# his son, 
C. Philipp Emmanuel Bach, not only broke often into 
essentially vocal recitative in his sonatas, but always re- 
verted to the purely Italian formulas. 

Recitative and toccata-passages, however, presuppose 
by their very violence that the listener does not demand 
“ relief from the steady grind of counterpoint,” but that 
the steadiness of contrapuntal movement is peace, and the 
interruption of it something like war. The conception that 
textures unattractive and primitivedp themselves may by 
mutual contrast fill a higher function in a great piece of 
music than either counterpoint or declamation — this con- 
ception could arise only through another musical revolu- 
tion, less chaotic in immediate results, but in origin far 
more Philistine than that of the seventeenth-century mono- 
dists. In the lifetime of Bach and Handel it simply was 
not true, and no subsequent progress can make it true as 
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a' criterion for their works. It is only in archaic and 
transitional periocjs that the progress of art is the progress 
from something imperfect towards an ideal (and pre- 
sumably unattakiable) perfection. A classical period is one 
in which the artist has perfect command of a language 
that can express his thotlghts. If a priori theories incul- 
cate that a perfect work of art is impossible, the practical 
experience of a classical artist’s language constantly shows 
that the cleverest attacks on a classical masterpiece are 
liable to failure on some elementary misunderstanding of 
the meaning of the work. The term " progress ” cannot be 
made to comprehend the art of two different mature 
classical epochs unless we understand by it that in one 
epoch the language of the art succeeded in perfectly ex- 
pressing ideas within a certain range, that this range itself 
contained no distracting elements, and that in the other 
epoch the language of the art was equally successful in 
dealing with a different range of ideas equally free from 
distracting elements. We 'tannot even assume that the 
progress lies in an increase of range, for even if the later 
range is, as it probably must be, wider than the old, the 
increase of range may itself prevent the new art from 
directly manifesting anything like the grandeur of the old. 
This is unmistakably the case with Haydn and Mozart; 
the first 'eight Sars of any mature Haydn quartet will 
contain features that would be quite inadmissible in Bach’s 
style, and these features will amply justify their existence 
in the sequel, and will carry the listener into a world com- 
pared with which Bach’s must seem like “Flatland” com- 
pared with space in three dimensions. Yet Haydn’s quartet, 
even in its most serious passages, never attempts to suggest 
the breadth and solemnity of Bach’s larger designs. Un- 
doubtedly the opening of Haydn’s Creation, from the intro- 
ductory “Representation 6f Chaos” to the outburst on the 
w6rds “And there was light” is sublime, and can be be- 
littled by no comparisons; but as soon as “A new-created 
world springs up at God’s command,” Haydn strikes a note 
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which would be purely jocular for Bach, btJt which in 
Haydn’s own new-created world rises from the chaos as a 
perfect expression of his sublime childliKe confidence that 
“God will not be angry with me for worshipping Him with 
a cheerful heart.” The sublimity of Haydn and Mozqrt is 
a lesson their contemporaries, i/ho did not understand 
Bach, found easier to learn than we, whom later musical 
developments and revolutions have plunged back into a 
crude preqcrcupation with the “ subjects ” of musical composi- 
tions instead of with the compositions as wholes. But 
before we pursue this topic or attempt to define the revolur 
tion by which the art of Haydn and Mozart succeeded to 
that of Bach and Handel, it is necessary to give a summary 
catalogue raisonne of Bach’s and Handel’s works, for they 
belong, not to the mere history of music, but to the ends 
for which the fine arts have a history. 

Handel is known to the modem public by* his two 
greatest oratorios. The Messiah and Israel in Egypt; by 
occasional performances of sonje other oratorios ; by select 
arias ’and choruses from all of them; by some charming 
secular choral works, of which and Galatea, Setnele, and 
Alexander's Feast are decidedly the most important ; by 
many arias which time has quite capriciously sifted from 
the vast collection of his Italian operas; and by a large 
quantity of instrumental music which i«iow universally 
regarded as showing little beyond the lightest side of his.work. 
On the whole, this selection that is known to the public 
represents Handel very fairly, though it does not amount to 
one-tenth of the bulk ol his works. If Handel is misrepre- 
sented in what the public Icnows Qf him* the misrepresenta- 
tion lies iliainly in certain tradition^ of performance. The 
selection is intelligent enough, though a certain amount of 
what Handel himself would have called rubbish has become 
the object of the same reverential gratitude as the greatest 
things in The Messiah. But his native couittry has per- 
haps been quicker than his adopted nation to rediscover 
the fact that he has great .powers of clear and accurate 
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characterisaftion in secular mufeic and in such parts of his 
oratorio's as give scope for it. The mammoth perform- 
ances of our Handel Festivals reduce all this to the solemnity 
of Scripture lessons as read in a cathedral where nothing is 
audible unless is intoned ; and when English critics dis- 
cover that the humour »of Handel’s character-drawing is 
not entirely unconscious, the shock provokes them to say 
that after all he was a “pagan,” and this is considered 
high praise. But the man who could say that h§ hoped to 
die on Good Friday, in order to rise with his Maker on 
Easter Day, must have been an atrociously dishonest pagan 
if this, and the style of “He was despised” and the 
Hallelujah Chorus did not represent his inmost feelings. 
And it is quite untrue that these solemn things have less 
freshness and beauty than his pagan choruses and arias. 
There is quite as much dullness in his pagan as in his 
Christian work, only our interest in the pagan aspect is 
fresher. There is no dishonesty in Handel’s opportunism; 
his immense physical indii^stry enabled him to give the 
public what it wanted, but his intellectual indolence never 
prevented him from rising to the height of any subject that 
was propounded to him, and, indeed, it probably safeguarded 
him from taking a cynical attitude towards his art, as more 
than one great artist who can command Handelian bluff 
has been sorely /empted to do in times of transition when 
fashion is the only paymaster. 

For many years after Handel’s death his fame continued 
to rest at least as much on his operas as on his oratorios. 
Burney’s reverence for Handel as a Nvriter of religious choral 
music is expressed- in much the same dutiful tone as one 
would use in speakingpf the good woiks the Reverend Sydney 
Smith accomplished in his parish ; it is evident that Burney 
turns with relief to the elegance and splendour of Handel’s 
operatic triumphs. This we find difficult to reconcile with 
Burney’s undoubtedly intelligent sympathy with Gluck, to 
whom, as to us, Handelian opera was but the embalmed 
corpse of Italian dramatic music. We have forgotten how 
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inuch more important it ’seemed to contenlporaries tjiat 
music should go on than that opera should be reformed. 
The Italian aria was the one all-pervading art-form in which 
every composer, every singer, and almost every player 
could shine. Solo-singing was in a sfate of acrobatic 
plasticity which stimulated the, composer to over-produc- 
tion and discouraged him from imbtlety of invention, much 
in the same way as the “gagging” comedian forces the 
dramatic^ -author to become a mere scaffold-builder. Yet 
Handel never allowed his singers to dictate to him ; when 
the greatest prima donna in Europe tried to give herself 
other airs than those he wrote for her, he threatened to 
throw her out of the window ; and when the other greatest 
prima donna in Europe was in London at the same time, 
he performed the incredible feat of getting them to sing 
together in the same opera, until the public, finding this 
sport better than cock-fighting, spoilt it by taking sides. 

The greatness which we fail (and pardonably fail) to -see 
in all this musical dandyism, j^y in its perfect command of 
the Tesources of extemporisation ; every aria had a huge 
da capo, no matter how pressing the dramatic situation, 
and it was a point of honour for the singer to •produce a 
different set of ornaments on the repetition; the harpsi- 
chord, at which the composer or conductor sat, not only 
filled out the unwritten harmonies throughout . the whole 
opera, but was ready at any moment to increase the 
dramatic tension by a long cadenza. A famous trumpeter 
once rashly tried to convince the public that he could 
sustain a note longer than Farinelli ; the trumpeter kept up 
appearances by breaking Into aj;rill before finally expiring 
(in the technical sense), but Farine}l\ won by at least forty 
bars. This is ridiculous enough, but there is* abundant 
evidence that these artistg were great rhetoricians of a 
higher grder ; and it is very^ probable that the unique? 
simplicity of Handel’s style in sustained melody was .in- 
spired largely by hi^ imagination of what such voices and 
VQcal methcJds could expre^ by sheer beauty and modula- 
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tion of fone” without any airs and graces whatever. Un- 
doubtedly there are whole arias and passages in which the 
written text is a 'mere skeleton, the simplicity of which 
proves nothing ; ^ but it is no delusion of custom that makes 
us feel that “Where’er you walk,” “Angels ever blight 
and fair,” to say nothing- of “He ‘was despised,” have a 
true and perfect simplicity which is utterly intolerant of 
ornamentation. The great German scholar Chrysander 
has done the world an inestimable service in rescuing the 
text of Handel’s works from nearly two centuries of de- 
generating tradition ; but here his research parts company 
with musical instinct, and he eagerly reproduces the most 
deplorable ornaments from Italian singing masters of the 
eighteenth century, as if vulgarity were a mere question 
of date. The moral is, that the greatest of composers 
owes an obligation to his own thoughts to record them in 
terms which shall cover every precaution he can reasonably 
be 'expected to take against their sense becoming lost when 
his personal control of their execution ceases. 

All the music of the first half of the eighteenth ceiitury 
was written on conditions that bliftded composers to any sense 
of duty oh this point. We are astounded at the immense 
industry of Handel and Bach, but it was not exceptional in 
their day. The main difference between Bach’s output and 
that of such a faifrous contemporary as Telemann lies in this, 
that Bach’s works proved, when rediscovered, to be like 
dramas of which we have every word of the text in perfect 
order and correctly assigned to the characters, but the 
stage directions are wanting; whereas Telemann’s equally 
voluminous works give us nothing but scenarios. To con- 
temporaries this woidd bear the construction that Bach 
was an exasperating pedant whose lack of confidence in his 
performers was justified only by his complete inability to 
write for them in a - practical style. His almost super- 
human skill as an organist was universally admitted, but 
no connoisseur would have considered it an excuse for so 
tasteless a conception as a vocal and instrumental style 
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that should throughout have a yet closer and riches texture 
than the most elaborate organ music. Why could he not 
learn artistic common sense from a practical man Uke 
Telemann, to say. nothing of the great Has>e, whom Handel 
in hfs later operas condescended to imitate, and the not 
less great Graun (author of Der Tod Jesu, a very beautiful 
and still presentable Passion oratorio), from whom Handel 
(to save time) stole a whole chorus in Esther? We, of 
course, fiad all the practical common sense on the side pf 
Bach. There are abundant difficulties in reviving his 
choral music : obsolete instruments ; misconceptions and 
miscalculations as to the almost lost art of filling out a 
“figured bass”; the absence of directions which modem 
performers need on points which could not have seemed 
ambiguous to contemporaries ; the total reversal of acoustic 
relations when chorus and orchestra arc on a concert plat- 
form instead of in an organ gallery at the end of a church ; 
these and many other obstacles meet us, but research, ex- 
periment, and practice remove them one and all ; for in no 
case where the manuscript is completely preserved do we 
find that Bach has left out the essentials of his thought. 

The most difficult problem is, of course, that of the 
figured bass, which was always filled out extempore on a 
keyed instrument. It relieved the early eighteenth-century 
composer of a host of problems that occi!|)y all Ihter com- 
posers with the balance of tone in the background of the 
harmony. And at first sight an aria like “Quia fecit 
mihi magna,” in Bach’s Magnificat certainly seems in- 
complete, consisting as it, does of a ^ bare instrumental 
bass supporting a bass voice. But in all such cases it 
will be found that the instrumental bass is ejcactly as 
melodious as the voice part, and that it would be the 
greatest possible mistake fof the harmonic background to 
distract attention from it, though this “background” must 
lie above it throughout the whole piece. Here, in fact, vfe 
see Bach making excellent sense ‘of a device which had 
been slowly maturing from the early days of monody ; he 
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raises tp a definite art-form the “speaking bass” which 
Heinrich Schiitz showed us in its years of indiscretion. 
When the particular bass part that contains the figures is 
lost, then the cgse is unfortunate, but not so desperate as 
might be thought ; for there are not many even plahsible 
different ways of harmo^using an" elaborate melody that 
lies, in the bass, and where there is an alternative there is 
plenty of evidence elsewhefe in Bach’s works that he would 
welcome a variety each time the passage recurSr All this 
is on quite a different footing from the habit of leaving 
blank spaces in the design of an aria or recitative, so that 
the singer may extemporise cadenzas. Handel, Bach, and 
Beethoven were undoubtedly the greatest extemporisers 
music has ever known ; and Bach is the first composer 
who in his instrumental works and vocal solos relegated 
extemporisation to the background. 

The work of Handel which survives and entitles 
him to his place among the greatest of artists, is, when 
we come to reckon it up on this basis, literally the 
work which he condescended to record. He could not 
leave the details of a chorus to be extemporised in 
performance, no matter how pressed for time he might 
be ; so when he was in a hurry with a chorus he had to 
choose between copying an old one or composing a new 
one, details and^'all. No contemporary could be expected 
to see the iinmense difference between the work which, for 
whatever reason, was put on a permanent basis, and that 
in which most of the inspiration ,fay in the performance. 
Utter oblivion has now engulfgd all Handel’s operas, and 
has cast up only a dozen or so of arias which seem much 
happier in their present freedom than in their original 
context. Handelian ' opera has been described as “the 
darkness before the dawn ” of dramatic music, and Handel 
has been sternly derlbuneed for wasting the prkne of his 
Iffe in upholding the tyranny of its conventions. But it is 
quite possible that Glutk would have had far more diffi- 
culty in achieving the reform of opera if no great master had 
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kept it alive in its unregenerate state. The real , question 
at issue was not whether Handelian opera was an un- 
dramatic monstrosity, but whether music could be or ought 
to be dramatic at all. Bach evidently fought not ; he 
held ‘aloof from opera, and his music is dramatic only in 
the metaphorical sense* in which epic poetry, scenery, or 
the situation of a castle is dramanc. Actual drama requires 
of music a capacity for changed of movement and texture 
which art" obviously illegitimate on the terms of either 
Bach’s or Handel’s musical language. Handel’s easy 
eclectic methods enabled him to advance with his times': 
it has been already mentioned that in his later operas he 
began to imitate Hasse, whose technique forms in many 
respects a link between Handel’s and Mozart’s ; but the 
link was merely a fatal weakness in the chain. Where 
Handel imitates Hasse he is more than usually perfunctory, 
and Mozart’s devotion to Hasse as a model begins in his 
seventh year and becomes unrecognisable before his sixteenth. 

In gaining a certain kind# of freedom and variety of 
movement, the progress represented in vocal music by 
Hasse (whose wife was the great singer Faustina), and, 
somewhat later, in instrumental music by Boccherfni, meant 
little more than the loss of the architectural character and 
power of those art-forms that had so far been perfected. 
No one before Mozart seems to have gfSsped this except 
Bach, Gluck, and Haydn. Bach saw the inmost chasracter 
of the old forms, and by cultivating a very strict sense of 
the special allure and structure of each he acquired as a 
normal mark of his style that power and inevitableness of 
movement which Handel shows \)nl^ in his most inspired 
pages. N6t that Hanifel’s work eve? breaks do^n as the 
work of seventeenth-century compose’rs almost always did ; 
but too often Handel will •begin a piece beautifully and 
then let it merely roll by graviliy down to its long-winded 
but obvious conclusion ; whereas Bach at his most ordinary 
level is himself interested in his task, and does not fail to 
communicate* his interest to \is if we repeat his experiment 
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by producing his work under proper conditions. If as 
much as one-tenth of Bach’s complete works is markedly 
inferior to the other nine-tenths, that is a large estimate. 
Certainly not on^-tenth of his choral work is widely known, 
but, -apart from the obviously monumental B minor ‘Mass 
and Passions, there is n(^±hing but accident to determine 
why this dozen rather than some other dozen of the two- 
hundred-odd cantatas shoilld have become specially famous 
sipce their publication began in 1851. His instrumental 
music was not so long lost from sight by cultivated 
musicians ; within twenty-five years of Bach’s death, Mozart 
was exploring the Wohltemperirtes Clavier ; and Beethoven 
knew it by heart, though there is evidence that he mis- 
construed it on almost every possible point where our 
completer knowledge of Bach’s style can throw light. In 
England ^Samuel Wesley was ahead of all Europe in his 
enthusiasm for Bach. The rediscovery and publication of 
Bach’s choral works, which we owe primarily to the impulse 
of Mendelssohn, is nothing- less than the discovery of a 
complete musical language, an aesthetic system hardly less 
exclusive and coherent than the most perfect single work of 
art produced under its laws ; a system, moreover, which is 
in no way imposed on the works from without, but which 
has been as surely and habitually made afresh by each 
single wofk as a living body makes its own bones and organs 
and muscular and nervous systems. If we wish to find 
the meaning of some early eighteenth-century art-form in 
perfect and purely musical clearness, we shall find it in 
Bach. If we wish to understand what some struggling 
musical prophet of the seventeenth century had in view, 
we shall ,find his wildest visions realised, in a far more 
astonishing because perfectly convincing form, by Bach. 
And we shall constantly find our most modern ideas antici- 
pated by him. But AS'hatt makes him the most raodem of 
aH classics is just his accurate sense of the limitations of 
his language and of its ‘art-forms. He can never give us 
an antiquated answer to an artistic question, for be brings 
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all questions into the linfiits set by his own art, and then 
tells the whole truth within those limits. If we ask him, 
“ Can music move in such a way as to Seal with dramatic 
action ? ” his answer is, “ I do not write o^ras.” 

V 

Mere ease of movement could not suffice to solve the 
problem t)f making music genuinely dramatic ; but at the 
outset ease was more important than power. Bach’s music 
moves like the stars in their courses ; such power is beyonS 
the reach of dramatic music until it has grown to its fullest 
Wagnerian stature. Gluck (1714-1787) learnt his technique 
in Italy in a school not radically different from that of Handel, 
if Handel can be said to have had a school. Sammartini 
trained Gluck to write operas which, when produced in 
England, elicited from Handel the remark, “ Gluck knows 
no more counterpoint than my cook.” The criticism was 
true ^and, as applied to Glutfk’s early work, quite fair. 
Handel’s cook happened to be a very good singer, and 
Gluck’s first operas have no dramatic merits to compensate 
for their poor texture. Tire important thing which he 
learnt from Sammartini was neither counterpoint nor a 
truly dramatic style, but a certain special interest in the 
effects of vague masses of contrasted tone obtainable rather 
at the expense of real polyphony than with its* aid. " This 
kind of musical impressionism had been a feature of Italian 
instrumental music from its earliest times; the concerto 
grosso was an art-form in .which it h^d free scope; and 
Handel’s inore indolent .0 vertures'aryi concertos show it as 
a concession to popular taste ; bu{* Gluck learned from 
Sammartini’s chamber-music that what is mere daubing in 
an easel picture may be hfgh art in scene-painting, and 
that the*word “ theatrical ” as a termrf>f abu^ loses much 
of its force when applied to the stage. 

It is imp(jssible to* exaggerate tbe importance of Gluck’s 
achievement in dramatic mdsic ; indeed its bearing on the 
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nature music in general has been rather ignored than 
over-emphasized. ,But Gluck’s own claims have been 
treated with far too simple a faith in his accuracy and in 
the simplicity ofcthe operatic problem. In the first place, 
a very large part of the problem must be solved in'" the 
poetry before a note of ^he music can be written ; and 
here Gluck owes a great ’debt to his librettist Calzabigi, 
who had the courage to revolt against the authority of the 
alirpowerful Metastasio, a poet who still comrhiinds the 
respect of students of Italian literature though all his works 
were written as the libretti of operas, not one of which 
could now be successfully revived. In the second place, 
Gluck was very much the same kind of opportunist as 
Handel, though he had so clear a consciousness of his 
dramatic mission. He had, when inspired by a favourable 
dramatic ,situation or emotion, a really sublime vein of 
melody, but no great technical mastery either of counter- 
point or of connecting links between one idea and another. 
Here his lessons in Italian impressionism proved very 
useful ; indeed they are summed up in his own statement 
in the famous and doctrinal preface to Alceste, “ that the 
number and character of the instruments ought to vary with 
the passions and climaxes of the drama,” instead of forming 
purely decorative designs as in the works of Bach and Handel. 

All this might^make even his maturest work still seem 
helpless child’s-play to a solid polyphonic master like 
Handel (who, of course, saw only his earliest works) ; but 
it forced him to economise his energies in many ways 
which require some explanation before they can be har- 
monised with the popular ^notion of Gluck as an eighteenth- 
century Wagner. History deplores that long after his first 
“ reformed ” operas he continued to earn an honest living 
< with works in the bad old st}^e ; research shows that his 
greatest operas drayr Yreely upon these presumably repre- 
hensible works for quite important I'eatures. The famous 
Parisian war between the Gluckists and the Piccinnists is 
often supposed to be a contesf between the new opera and 
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the old. Piccinni’s own aVowalsj no less th^Pn his music, 
show that he was only too anxious to imitate tiluck in 
any points on which his own gifts and the incessant 
pamphlets and criticisms of the time could enlighten him. 
As a matter of fact, the whole controversy was on no clearer 
issue than that between French and Italian music ; in the 
reign of Louis XIV French mu^ic was represented by .the 
Italian LuUi, and now, in the seign of Louis XVI, it was 
represented by the Austrian Gluck. Germany and German- 
speaking musicians still had much to learn from Italy ; 
but in the essentials of dramatic music both Germany and 
Italy were now to find in French criticism their greatest 
stimulus. We must admit this, but at the same time we 
must not forget that Gluck’s first three reformed operas, 
Orfeo, Alceste, and Paride ed Elena, were produced in Italy 
before he came to Paris. Orfeo is the most perfect of all 
Gluck’s works ; it was already so in its Italiafti version, 
and it lost more than it gained when it was forcibly adapted 
to the French conditions of performance. Alceste was so 
rewritten for Paris that an entirely new work would prob- 
ably have given Gluck less trouble ; it created great 
controversy, and Gluck learnt more from his eicperiences 
with it than from all the rest of his life’s work. Iphigenie 
en Aulide and Iphigenie en Tauride are very great works; 
they show the fruits of his experience wifi Alceste, Neither 
of them maintains throughout the grandeurv^f invention 
which distinguishes Alceste, and both show occasional signs 
that the doctrinaire dominates the musician without much 
gain to the drama. There is fine psychology, worthy of 
Wagner’s subtlest use of Ceitmoti^, in the famous passage in 
iphigSnie -en Tauride where Orestes gasps, “ Le calme rentre 
dans mon coeur,” while the agitated orchestra belies him ; 
but the greatest things in Q/feo and Alceste are just as true 
to life ^nd infinitely harder to describe in words. Armidi 
is the last of Gluck’* great worses, iox'Echo et Narcisse ig a 
failure. The most remarkable ej^temal fact to note about 
Armide is that Gluck here found it possible to set without 
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much alteration a libretto by 'Quinault that had served 
Lulli ninbty years before. There is more pageantry than 
pathos to be obtained from even the most natural treat- 
ment of the subject ; and Quinault’s poem had great 
merits. But Glhck’s magnificent success with it shews 
that the problem of opera could b.e solved with material 
that was very different l^.om any that would have met 
with his approval in the first days of his greatness when 
he worked with Calzabigi. 

Meanwhile a transformation was taking place in instru- 
mental music. It is impossible to say whether Gluck’s 
dramatic power or the new sense of movement in the 
symphony and sonata came first in point of time. But 
quite certainly neither consummation would have been 
effected without the other. The transformation in operatic 
music is the easiest subject to discuss ; but, as in the 
monodic revolution a hundred and fifty years earlier, it 
hides the purely musical facts in billowing clouds of litera- 
ture. The radical change in the inmost nature of music 
itself is clearly revealed only in the history of the sonata, a 
term which happens to be applied only to solos and duets, 
but which quite accurately covers the universal form of 
almost all instrumental music, including trios and sym- 
phonies, from the time of Bach’s own sons to the time of 
Brahms, apd even,«among composers who have not quarrelled 
with classical traditions, to the present day. 

Instrumental compositions had been called sonatas from 
the earliest days when a term was needed to distinguish 
music that was merely “ sounded ” of played, from cantatas 
which were sung ; and IJach, like all his contemporaries 
and predecessors, use,s ■ the term for art-forms as purely 
decorative ‘in scope and polyphonic in texture as the rest 
of his work. But when we now/idays speak of the “ sonata 
i>tyle ” we mean some,thin| wholly undreamt of by any 
Latin artist, though 'the Italians furnished the entire raw 
material for its technique^ and something wholly untouched 
by Bach, though he not only u^d its fonxial outlines on a 
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small scale, but definitely encouraged his sons to regard his 
own art as obsolete. His own words, spoken without any 
bitterness, were “ The art has attained *a very high posi- 
tion ; the old style of music no longer appeals to our ears.” 
Onlynn Germany could an artist so generously acknowledge 
the success of a new train of thought definitely hostile to 
his own methods ; and only Bfch could continue to the 
hour of his death to develop his ®wn ideas as if the acknow- 
ledged high position of the new art concerned them no 
more than the acknowledged high position of the Emperor 
of China concerned Frederick the Great. Sebastian Bach 
has his reward now ; and in our indignation at the 
eighteenth-century connoisseurs who ignored Sebastian, but 
gave Philipp Emmanuel Bach (1714-1788) almost as much 
sympathy as he deserved, we are apt to show great 
injustice to a sincere and subtle artist who faithfully obeyed 
his father’s advice and earned the boundless reference of 
Mozart, who used unprintable language about any musician 
who did not see in Philipp Epimanuel Bach his spiritual 
fathet. Beethoven, too, regarded him as a classic. 

As so often happens in artistic history, the works of 
Philipp Emmanuel which have most clearly made history 
are not among his best works of art. The track ceases to be 
new when it is properly beaten ; and when we are following 
the steps of the pioneer we are more interested in the traces 
of the woodman’s axe than in the beauty of 4 tie scenery. 
There is one way in which belated justice might be done 
to Philipp Emmanuel, and that is a way which would also 
go far to placate the outraged manes of Mozart and Haydn. 
We use the “easy” piano’forte works ‘of these two great 
masters as ■school-music for children f and the difficult early 
sonatas of Beethoven are also turned ’to the samS purpose. 
With Haydn there is something to be said for this plan, though 
the easirjpss of his best works is treacherous ; but Mozart 
is never really easy except in sfow mcfvements, and in Ijis 
pianoforte sonatas these, like Haydn’s, are mostly a style 
which neither intelligible tP children at the moment nor 
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calculate;;! to lay down a store of early impressions that may 
acquire meaning to them in later life. Instead of spoiling 
Haydn and Mozart by familiarising children with a selec- 
tion that totally ^misrepresents their styles, and makes them 
odiously difficult as well as childishly ineffective, why do 
we not revive in musical education the true life’s work of 
Philipp Emmanuel Bach It is genuinely easy, for diffi- 
culties are avoided with dhat sketchiness which* was to 
contemporaries the supreme virtue of artistic taqt, though 
to us it is a flaw fatal to the permanent perfection of art ; 
but with all its sketchiness, the best of it yields results far 
fuller and more satisfactory to young ears and comfortable 
to small hands than the pianoforte parerga of Mozart and 
Haydn, which the ripest artists find full of subtle treachery. 
Again, Philipp Emmanuel Bach’s style combines an almost 
boyish rhetorical enthusiasm with a truly poetic pathos 
more exactly suited to the comprehension of children than 
ariy other musical experience except that of listening to 
great music without thinking of sharing in its performance. 
If miisical children were allowed to learn an artistic and 
not merely historical selection of the works of Philipp 
Emmanuel Bach, they would come, to understand both his 
father and his spiritual descendants through a language 
into which he put his whole enthusiasm, a language which 
links the old art^with the new and cannot possibly spoil 
the taste fei either. 

It would be a mistake to ascribe the whole revolution 
in instrumental music to Philipp Emmanuel Bach as we 
undoubtedly must ascribe to Gluck the revolution in opera. 
More than one of ‘Sebastian Bach’s other numerous sons 
had a share, in the matter, and Gluck himself, “by his de- 
votion to' opera, gavd a concrete and extra-musical inter- 
pretation of problems which, if strictly confined to “ abso- 
lute ” music, might have become so abstract ag to lose 
meaning. Ifi point ’of fact, out of the singularly rapid and 
quiet revolution which . separates the age of Bach and 
Handel from that which has been aptly calledHhe Viennese 
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period, there arose neither more nor less than the.unques- 
tionable • supremacy of “ absolute ” music. Sebastian 
Bach’s instrumental works are indeed among the greatest 
things in art, and for over a century th(^ were the only 
music by which he was known ; so that Germany may be 
said to have achieved iri him that undisputed command of 
music in its completest purityi^ which she still retained 
within recent memory in the person of Brahms, whose 
legitimate successor is believed by a wide circle of seriops 
musicians to be Max Reger. But the discovery of Bach’s 
choral works proved that not even his greatest instrumental' 
music attains the highest summit of his art ; it may demand 
higher faculties in the listener than those which suffice for 
the enjoyment of the most complex choral work, but 
Bach’s choral work does not give the highest faculties any 
the less scope in consequence of its intelligibility on a lower 
and less purely musical plane. On the contrary, all his 
art-forms, except the toccata, the arpeggio-prelude, and the 
suite, attain their full scope in «horal music. With Mozart 
(1756-1791), Haydn (1732-1809), and Beethoven (1770-1827) 
this is no longer true, nor can we argue that what has hap- 
pened is a decline in choral art. Mozart’s choral technique 
is fully equal to Bach’s or Handel’s ; indeed it combines 
the contrapuntal richness of the one with the practical 
convenience of the other. The onl;^ reason* why it 
so rarely utters anything worthy of its pb^rs is* that 
Mozart’s main interest lies elsewhere. In the problems of 
comic opera he found §cope for faculties greater and more 
subtle than even the tragjp power of Gluck ; and it is a 
cardinal error of criticism to suppose tiiat Figaro and Don 
Giovanni are less great than they wofild have bepn if their 
subjects had been solemn, or if, being what they are, the 
music had made the most 0^ their capacity as a vehicle of, 
social saiire. Nor is the “ absplut^ musician ” nearer to 
the truth when he s^s that Mozart’s operas owe to their 
Contemptible libretti only the frec?dom to become absolute 
music by disfegarding their text. Like all the greatest music 
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from Pajestrma to the last seven works of Wagner, Mozart’s 
music neglects nothing that comes within its range ; with- 
out the aid of any a priori theory it instinctively and 
inexorably searches out the truth, and its life is as wonderful 
as the grasp of a baby’s hands. To turn from Mozart’ and 
Haydn to Beethoven is like turning' from the contemplation 
of childhood to that of A anhood ; but it has no sort of 
resemblance to the duty of “ putting away childish things.” 
A, subject apparently so trivial and so remote from serious 
literature as the musical and dramatic resources and 
problems of Mozart’s wretched libretti proved quite im- 
portant enough to occupy years of the devoted research of 
Otto Jahn, no mere musician, but one of the greatest 
classical scholars modem Germany and modem scholarship 
in general has known. Such is the transfiguring power of 
great music on the most unappetising raw material that 
comes to*^it from without; and this transfiguring power 
has never been shown except in as far as the music has 
completely and conscientiouUy absorbed that material. 

But if Mozart’s operas are greater than his choral music, 
it is impossible to say that they show his greatness in as 
lofty a sphere as that of his quartets, quintets, symphonies, 
and concertos. Perhaps the operas need a higher faculty 
for their understanding at the present day ; since grave 
damage has been^'Hone by the acceptance of that doctrine 
of connoiss^dfship that ignores their dramatic aspect. But 
the highest faculties that find scope in Mozart’s operas 
have an incomparably wider field in his instrumental music. 
One of the easiest ways in which this may be measured is 
to take the short instranlental passage which accompanies 
the duel a,t the beginning of Don Giovanni, and to look for 
passages like it in Mozart’s instmmental music. In the 
opera the passage is perfectly ‘adequate to the excitement 
and calamity of the situation. In no instrumental work 
written after the age of seventeen dobs Mozart take such a 
passage seriously. 

One of the most insidious false impressions* which infest 
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our ordinary notions of classical and modem music is the 
idea that the stage demands a more intense form of musical 
expression than is legitimate in purely instrumental music. 
This is a point on which even a student »rhose whole bias 
is a^inst paradox will be compelled, as soon as he studies 
the facts, to decide that the truth is exactly contrary to 
popular opinion. Away from thj^ stage the effect of stagi- 
ness is fnvariably cold, not nebessarily because we “ see 
through %■” and think it extravagant, but always because, 
whether, this be so or not, it is inadequate. And on the 
stage the composer’s chief difficulties may be brought under* 
two categories : firstly, those which arise from the fact 
that a little dramatic expression in music goes an incal- 
culably long way ; and secondly, those which concern the 
control of the movement of the music. In Mozart’s operas 
both these types of problem are solved with an exquisite 
tact by the aid of devices and forms which are never so 
dangerous a stumbling-block for hasty criticism as where 
they seem most conventional. •Throughout his short career 
his vision of the inner nature of music seems to become 
steadily clearer in whatever art-form he works, until in 
that strange masonic pantomime. Die Zauberfldt^, operatic 
music becomes almost as ethereal as a string quartet, and 
its most antiquated conventions, as shown in the vocal 
fireworks of the “Queen of Night,” befome subtleties of 
character-drawing and symbols of political sati^ 

Before half of Beethoven’s career was run the dramatic 
power of music had ii\ his hands blazed out with an in- 
tensity that very nearly jvithered operatic art for ever. 
Eminent critics, and nearly all orthodox Wagnerians, hhve 
expressed the opinion that the music of Beethovep’s Fidelio 
is not genuinely dramatic. We cannot begin to under- 
stand Fidelio until we face *he fact an experienced master 
of opera»like Mozart would nev^r h^e accepted a libretto 
so elaborately designe'fi to spoil a good story by introducing 
each piece of music at the most awkward possible moment, 
and to‘*spoir good music by the mere effect of resuming 
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the story. The two first versions of the work as Leonore 
in 1805 and 1806 were almost failures, but in 181*4 ^ very 
clever dramatist ' made extensive improvements in the 
libretto, which, yvhile leaving grave defects and obscurities 
in the first act, made success possible for the work' as a 
whole ; so that, as Fidelia, it has become a unique feature 
in the repertoire of classical opera, successful in the teeth 
of all orthodox operatic criticism, and strangely pa\verful in 
its emotional effect. When critics tell us that itp music is 
dramatic only as the D minor Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, is 
‘dramatic, they express a truth by inversion. What they 
ought to say is that no libretto could match the tremendous 
dramatic power of Beethoven’s sonatas and symphonies 
until a Wagner could arise who might have given Beethoven 
a libretto — if Beethoven had been Wagner. 

The problem may be accurately stated on an entirely 
prosaic basis thus : To act a good story on the stage is a 
matter of hours ; to go through the whole gamut of its 
emotions, subtle and great, -i simple and complex, in purely 
instrumental music, is a matter of ten minutes. So fierce, 
indeed is the concentration of movement and design in the 
sonata fbrms that a single design in the most highly 
organised of these forms cannot stand alone. The sonata 
is divided into three or four complete sections or “ move- 
ments,” none of ^hich allude to the themes of the others ; 
and, historfcally, this division may be traced to the group- 
ing of the dance tunes in polyphonic suites and of other 
purely decorative movements in the earlier types of sonata. 
But ffisthetically, the division of Haydn’s, Mozart’s, and 
Beethoven’s large instrumental works into these sharply 
defined sections has a deeper meaning. It means that if we 
are to be whirled through the complete emotions of a drama 
in ten minutes, we must be given time to dwell upon various 
reactions from these “^motions. It is as if we were told 
the story in one movement, allowed'-in another movement 
to live with some of its characters in* their daily life, shown 
in a third a glimpse of the wider world in whith they lived. 
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and so on in many different combinations. One; striking 
result of.this is that though Beethoven is unmistakably the 
greatest master of tragic expression music has ever known 
(being approached only by Wagner and Bj;ahms), there are 
not more than three of his works in sonata form where the 
finale ends in gloom. The only three cases are the C sharp 
minor sonata (commonly cd\\Q&jMoonlight), the sonat? in 
F minor* Op. 57 (commonly and not inaptly called Appas- 
sionata), ^fid the marvellous C sharp minor quartet, which 
ranks with the Ninth Symphony and the Missa Solemnis 
as among the greatest works in all music. But it is im-’ 
portant to note that there is no weakness in the conclusions, 
gentle, humorous, happy, or triumphant, of other works, 
such as the quartets in F minor and A minor, the Fifth 
and Ninth Symphonies, which are rooted in quite as pro- 
found a tragic emotion as the Sonata Appassionata. The 
inexorable progress of the tragedy has been told in the 
first movement : the logic which governs the sequel is not 
the logic of cause and event, but that of emotional reaction. 

We are now in a position to see what is really meant by 
applying the term “ absolute music ” to such works. I 
have dwelt on the history of opera because it gi-vfes us the 
best external evidence as to what music means in so far 
as it is translatable at all. But Beethoven proved that 
utterly untranslatable music for instruniRnts, without any 
external “programme” to guide the listenefr'tould.be a 
more powerful poetic language than had ever been dreamt 
of in art before him. Opera had already begun, in the 
hands of Rossini, to show |hat its surest success was com- 
patible with a grave taint of vulgardy ; and the early 
death of Weber in 182*6 after his ’three noble ^triumphs, 
Der Freischiitz, Euryanthe, and Oheron, deprived music of 
the only master, except the* austere Cherubini, who com- 
bined stagecraft with a musical ' p*wer pure enough to 
redeem opera from th€ degradation into which ‘the vigorous 
but base talent of Meyerbeer (1791-1864) was plunging it. 
Meanwhile, isi Beethoven’s eonatas, chamber music and 
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symphooies, we have a perfect dramatic art before which all 
opera, except Mozart’s and Wagner’s, pales its ineffectual fires 
as surely as the most ideal operatic libretto must be put to 
shame by Shakespeare. For this very reason, all attempts to 
translate Beethoven’s music by a “ programme ” are dobmed 
to exasperating failure ; such translations are as futile as 
a translation of Rheims \;'athedral into Greek prose. As 
an expression of a poet’s mbod, Shelley’s poem To d Skylark 
is, not less accurate for containing few stateirfjnts that 
ornithology can conscientiously endorse. Poetry is some- 
times hardly less “ absolute ” than music, but, like music, 
it gains instead of losing accuracy thereby ; and, as the 
history of music shows, no art ever became “absolute” by 
cultivating an ascetic and a priori neglect of what its 
accessories, verbal, pictorial, or functional, suggest to it. 

VII 

In only one branch of music did Beethoven not show 
himself supreme ; for in his Misa Solemnis and the choral 
finale of the Ninth Symphony he undoubtedly triumphed in 
his rougft-rider’s attack on the long-neglected problems of 
choral music. But in lyric music, that is to say, in songs 
and small instrumental pieces, his only significant work is 
the beautiful Lieterkreis — which, strictly speaking, is lyric 
only nn it^ndividual sections, and cannot be taken as less 
than a large whole— and a very few other scattered songs, 
together with some small and extremely interesting but 
unequal collections of pianoforte “ Bagatelles.” 

Beethoven’s lifetime cbincides with much of the greatest 
period of. German pbetry, and some speculation has been 
wasted on the question why Goethe had to wait for younger 
and later composers before aity musician seemed to under- 
stand his poetry, a^ fSr as, can be judged by their«attempts 
to set any but its lightest utterances. Such speculations 
are as idle as Swift’s* complaint of the inadequacy of 
Homer’s dissertation* on tea. ’The things muSc can under- 
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take at any one epoch seldom coincide with the Ijteratnre 
or politics that may reasonably be expected to interest the 
musician. Most of Beethoven’s vast exte'nsion of the range 
of musical expression has been ascribec^ to the French 
Revolution. Why did the French Revolution have so little 
effect of that kind on the composers who lived in France ? 
Emotion can no more help mi^ic to express a type; of 
thought ioT which it has no technique than torture can 
help^ colour-blind man to tell red from green. Sometimes 
the technique grows evidently in response to a demand ; 
sometimes a single man of genius seems to be born with it ; 
but there is no ground for relying on his being born as soon 
as he is wanted. 

Schubert (1797-1828) was born remarkably a propos, and 
his genius for genuinely lyric song is meteoric enough to upset 
any chronology. It is wonderful that a boy of seventeen 
should have composed the classical setting of* Goethe’s 
Erlkonig, though that obviously effective and cleverly 
rationalistic essay in the moderp ballad is just what might 
be expected to inspire a talented boy with something akin 
to it. But this same boy had already at the age of sixteen 
composed the classical setting of the song, “ GreH'hen am 
Spinnrade,” from Faust, and how he had come to find 
perfect expression for that poem no mortal will ever know. 
His setting of it rings true in every defail, and* there is 
nothing in any earlier music that could havff*^rved*him 
as a model. It is hardly necessary to say that the operatic 
aria, whether of Handel’s or of Mozart’s type, could not 
give much help to the cbmposer of truly lyric poetry ; the 
problems were almost entirely new, and* Bach is not more 
remote from-vSehiitz than'the inspired 'songs of Schubert are 
remote from his own careful imitations* of the clever pioneer 
work of Zumstccg (1760-1802^, from which he steadily ad- 
vanced in^ long series of essays, illuminated more and more 
frequently with a blaze<of genius, until he stands in the record 
of some six hundred songs as the first and greatest classic of 
lyric musijc. He is more than that ; possibly he could other- 

T 
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wise not have been as much. He wrote several operas, 
none of which attained a performance; and though they 
contain beautiful things, they prove that he had an actual 
lack of talent for musical drama. Beethoven in Fidelio 
showed inexperience, but Schubert in Fierrabras allows 
positive obstinacy and want of common sense. Yet in the 
soriata forms his genius, ahough wandering and undiscip- 
lined, shows that his scope was not merely lyxdc. The 
openings, many passages in the developments, lE^id nearly 
all passages of which the function is to return to the 
opening theme, show that his large instrumental works 
have a sublime impulse as their motive power. The works 
are notoriously too long, and, except in movements of lyric 
form, diffuse and weedy in build ; the sublime passages 
lapse into the picturesque, the picturesque passages be- 
come pretty, and the prettiness may become trivial ; but 
at the weakest moment the tide may turn, and the reverse 
process may almost delude us into the belief, so dear to 
“ romanticists,” that such art owes to its weakness a charm 
which is denied to mastery. 

The Romantic Movement in music is a favourite topic, 
but it is' no such solid fact in music as it is in literature ; 
and the contrast between “ classical ” and “ romantic ” 
has given rise to some of the stupidest fictions in musical 
criticism.' Schurtiann (1810-1856) steeped himself in the 
thoughtfur'and profound humour of Jean Paul Richter and 
E. T. A. Hoffmann, and evolved a new style of pianoforte 
music which, by means of epigrammatic abruptness and 
pertinacious antithesis, proved, capable of development on 
a large scale without need for attacking the higher problems 
of composition. His happy marriage inspired him with a 
gift for song second only to Schubert’s; and the steady 
growth of his experience as‘ musician and critic led him 
to adapt his avowedly sententious and discursivjj style to 
a peculiar treatment of the sonata forms both in chamber 
music and in symphonies. His method, which was in 
essence an artificial* simplification of the problems, proved 
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remarkably successful, and in some cases (as in thewD minor 
symphony, with its uninterrupted series of movements with 
themes in common) opened up new possibilities. Later he 
devoted himself .to choral and dramatic •music, with less 
impca'tant results on the whole, his opera Genoveva being a 
forlorn hope, and his Mass and Requiem being quite un- 
known. Yet at least three voluminous works have a really 
distinguished place in music. Paradies und Pen is a huge 
cantata (|hc words after Thomas Moore) which raises an 
honestly sentimental prettiness to heights of real beauty.. 
The overture and incidental music to Byron’s Manfred is 
undeniably great, if not greater (as it is certainly deeper) 
than the poem ; and it is a thousand pities that incidental 
music to a play should, at least in England, be totally in- 
accessible to the public even when the play is on the 
repertoire of any theatre. Lastly, those parts of the inci- 
dental music to Faust which were written before Schumann’s 
mind failed are the only music on that subject, except 
Wagner’s Faust-Ouverture, whi«h can honestly claim to be 
fit company for Goethe’s poetry. Berlioz’s Damnation de 
Faust is undoubtedly a work of genius, but the paper has 
not been made which could record unscorched what Goethe 
would have thought of the silly devil-worship and school- 
boy cynicism of Berlioz’s degradation of his drama. With 
Gounod’s Faust we reach the sphere of eminently successful 
opera, and can feel magnanimous enough in recognisiftg its 
many civic and domestic virtues without dragging Goethe 
down from Olympus to the boulevards. Beethoven in- 
tended some day to write music for Faust, as he had already 
done for Egmont. He died befofe he Jiad even begun to 
sketch his project, but, thanks to Sc];i‘Umann, a tnie music 
for Faust exists, and is as German as the poem. 

There is no opposition •between classical music and 
Schuman*i’s romanticism. If hiij litetajy interests led him 
to evolve special art-lorms for his peculiar ideas, that Is 
precisely what every great classical composer did, whether 
their special Interests were literary or •not. If his applica- 
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tion of his style to larger and older forms imposed an arti- 
ficial restraint on them and sometimes warped them to 
uncouth shapes, there is nothing romantic or free in that. 
If some of his most characteristic pianoforte music seems 
most ‘formless where it is most successful, then we have a 
true classic in a new form, with a classical perfection of 
union between form and r|tatter. To complain of the pro- 
lixity of the Humoreske, or^even of that much more respon- 
sible manifesto the Fantasia, Op. 17, is like comh^ining of 
, the digressions and delays in T ristram Shandy. In literature 
it is possible to insist on a narrower definition of “classical” 
than that criterion of organic unity that I have assumed 
here. In music it is not possible ; the art is too young. 
To-day the rising generation may still remember to have 
spoken with people who were married before Beethoven 
died. It is not merely in our own day that the turmoil of 
inusic is too near to us to let us distinguish the really vital 
issues from the trivial. The whole history of music from 
the time of Bach to that of» Richard Strauss is the history 
of one age which only a too close pro.ximity impels us to 
divide into three or four with mutually incompatible ideals. 
The kind of classicism against which the romantic musicians 
can be ranged as in opposition was one of the most radically 
and subtly un-classical things in art. Its real representa- 
tive was'Spohr 1;i784-i859), who, in spite of a cloying 
mannerismrfiad a really splendid fund of melodic invention, 
by means of which he could make one unvarying set of 
formal habits serve the purpose of a number of works 
in a surprising variety of forms, some of them externally 
new, and all of them efffcctive. In France and Italy this 
kind of mastery has tilways been firmly believed to partake 
of the essence of classical music ; all higher mastery is 
either identified with it, or 'ignored, or else treated as 
anarchic. Fortunately thp German musical temperament, 
though devoted to logic, does not s6^ eagerly demand that 
the logic shall assert itself whether the facts are ready for 
it or not ; and Spohr himself *could show mofe breadth of 
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mind in his actions than in his music. It is remarkable that 
he should have been the first not only to praise, but to 
produce Wagner’s Der Fliegende Hollander. 

Spohr’s domipation over European iijusic was formid- 
able,* but it was surpassed by the far more genial influence 
of Mendelssohn (i8og--i847). To call Mendelssohn a 
pseudo-classic is hard, but ther# is no doubt that pseudo- 
classicism was the result of his work in every corner where 
it peneti^ted. One brilliant critic has compared him with 
Jane Austen, and certainly the overture to Antigone is. 
remarkably like the tears and tremors of Miss Marianne 
Dashwood in Sense and Sensibility. But when did Jane 
Austen show the slightest sign of mistaking Marianne 
Dashwood for Antigone ? There is something wrong with 
Mendelssohn’s art (except in its far from negligible great 
moments), and the wrong has little or nothing to do with 
the range of his style, whether in successes like tfie Hebrides 
Overture and the good things in Elijah, or in failures like 
the Reformation Symphony. It is characteristic of more 
than "one art and trend of thought in his time, and it con- 
sists mainly in a misplacing of the sense of duty. In life 
and conduct the sense of duty makes us rise aliove our- 
selves with an effort ; otherwise the doing of our duty is 
indistinguishable from habit or even pleasure. But the 
one supreme duty of a work of art is to*be itself; and the 
moment a sense of duty enters and tries td*Tii*t it higher, 
the effect is insincere. Great injustice may be done if 
we impute the insincerity to the artist ; all the evidence 
goes to sliow, for example, that Mendelssohn was one of 
the sincerest men that ever liW'd — no artist ever came 
under his ^rsonal influence without ‘being the, better for 
it, and Schumann adored him. 

It is quite arguable that Mendelssohn’s sudden and , 
early dejth was one of the grejitest* calamities in musical 
liistory, and that it deprived us of the real revelation of 'a 
musical genius whom* we positively know to have been as 
gifted a§ Mozart,* but who had so far* never come to grips 
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with the, real problems of his art. Certainly if Handel’s 
career had been cut short at the same time of life as 
Mendelssohn’s, we 'should at this day know nothing of him 
but that he waji, an infant prodigy, became immensely 
fashionable, and showed, to any who should have? the 
curiosity to dig out his works, an ease and mastery which 
he blight have exercised to| great purpose if he had chosen. 

Whether the death of Mendelssohn was a calamity or 
a .safeguard from sadder disillusion, there is ’Ibmething 
painful in the reaction against his influence. As the sense 
of duty in Mendelssohnianism was inartistic, so was the 
self-conscious freedom in musical Byronism. Moral indig- 
nation about purely artistic matters absorbed criticism in 
personalities and tragically severed the greatest representa- 
tives of the deepest German musical culture from those not 
less ardent souls whose ideas were less abstract. Yet all 
were agreed in working in a “ romantic ” spirit ; there was 
in the lifetime of Schumann little opposition either to 
descriptive music or to new art-forms as such. But there 
was grave doubt as to the sincerity of the chief pioneers; 
and no candid historian can to-day blame the doubters, 
though he may deplore that one injustice produced another. 

If only the art and style of Liszt {1811-1886) had been 
more independent of limelight, personal magnetism, and 
pose ; if 6nly the Wrly works of Wagner (1813-1883), up to 
and mchidmg Lohengnn (1847), had not shown vulgarity in 
their most successful features far more positively than they 
showed a general tendency towards his ideals ; how much 
simpler the history of mid-nineteenth-century music would 
have been ! As it /ell out*, we can afford at this time of day 
to realise pn the one hand that the purification of Wagner’s 
art when he began upon Der Ring des Nibelungen was one 
of the most astounding events"in musical history ; and, on 
the other hand, that, Oiice if was accomplished and gccepted, 
there was grave intellectual dishone^cy or aesthetic blind- 
ness in the attitude of Wagnerians who insisted on treating 
things like the end of the overture to Tdnnhchtsef,&nd the 
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introduction to the third act of Lohengrin as if a composer 
of high, ideals had any excuse for writing tfiem. ' As 
a composer, Wagner was two people, itnd only the firm 
coherence of his development as his own librettist holds 
the iwo together. They differ not as rfaydn differ^ from 
Beethoven, not as early Beethoven differs from late, but 
as Gounod differs from Goethe. Rienzi has the sincerity 
of a young barbarian who kndvs no better than to break 
all recoils in the piling-up of stirring dramatic effects. It 
was an immense success. Der Fliegende Hollander hardly 
seems to be by the same composer, so entirely new is its 
power and so bold its continuity of dramatic movement. 
It is incomparably the most sincere of his earlier works ; 
and though the poem of Tannhduser shows an advance in 
real scope, its music shows a more ambiguous advance in 
mere ambition. It is strange to see how it alternately 
repelled and attracted Schumann, who had beeti moved to 
real moral indignation by the best and most nearly sincere 
of all Meyerbeer’s works. Lo^/^engrin begins and ends with 
ethemal beauty ; the poem is excellent stagecraft and, no 
less than in Wagner’s earlier works, far beyond any classical 
or contemporary libretto as literature. But most of the 
music seems to have settled down to a safe and uniform 
ambling movement which, while not noticeably breaking 
down, gives but a negative solution of* the groat musical 
problem which underlies all Wagner’s work*from i^s first 
inspired enunciation in Dcr Fliegende Hollander to its perfect 
solution in various parts of the tetralogy of Der Ring des 
Nibelungen, in Tristah und Isolde, Die Meister singer von 
Niirnberg, and Parsifal. 

The reader will not ‘find this prdblem difficult to formu- 
late after what has been said of Gluck and o^ the time- 
scale on which the sonatfi style moves. We have seen 
that ir^ the musical language of .Beethoven a complete 
design, with a complete series’ of dramatic contrasts, gan 
be made to run its course within .ten minutes, and we may 
add that it can ‘seldom be sustained, for more than fifteen 
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without breal^ing down. Obviously, then, such music can 
be fitted 'to the far slower progress of a stage drapia only 
by a series of conventions which give the music a clear 
right to stop and begin again whenever it has need of a 
pause. Wagner’s* ultimate musical question comes to this : 
Can music be induced to cover the wider time-scale of drama 
pari, passu? If it can, then its sequences and climaxes 
will be as far beyond tlm scope of Beethoven’s art as 
Beethoven’s are beyond the scope of Bach’s. \^gnerian 
Leit-motif (the system by which musical phrases become 
■associated with the innermost and outermost threads of 
the dramatic thought) is but the most obvious of the many 
means by which Wagner grappled with this task. The 
orthodox account of Wagner’s task is wrapped in a glorious 
veil generally known as das Allkunstwerk, or union of all the 
arts in one focus. This conception, though it seems far 
more stupendous than the humble musical proportion-sum 
given above, resolves itself into the obvious facts that 
Wagner was his own librettist, that he insisted on looking 
after every detail and every accessory in the staging 'and 
acting of his works, and that in the Bayreuth theatre we 
see the astonishing amount of organisation and of practical 
and scenic resource that he actually invented. But for all 
this, for all his importance to German literature as a poet, 
to GeiTnan sociology as an agitator, and to German philo- 
sophy as a /ikciple of Schopenhauer and a stimulus and 
irritant to Nietzsche, he is and remains infinitely greater 
as a musician than as any other kind of artist or thinker. 
And he solved his musical probleln. The effects upon 
musical history were -curious, for ‘the risks that he took had 
not been heard of sincp *the end of the seventeenth century, 
and musicians either declared them insanely illegitimate or 
else sided with Wagner by deny,ing the risks in full view of 
accomplished disasters. ^ ^ 

The risk that Wagner 'took was <that of an obvious 
breakdown in the course pf his immense new sequences and 
climaxes. In other v^ords, patchiness is e danger which 
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besets every attempt to establish a new scale of dimensions 
in an art. Purcell (1658-1695) and Buxtehude (1637 -1707) 
were always patchy unless they could use a basso ostinato 
to keep their music spinning by repeating itself over and 
ovei* again as a cumulative effect. With the advent of 
Bach, patchiness became an inadmissible fault, not merely 
in the music of great masters, but in any music that .'was 
presentable in public at all. Tne unevenness of Schubert’s 
larger in^irumental works is not patchiness. Unless we view 
the music from such a distance of memory that its actual, 
length ceases to affect our impression, we can acci.ise Schubert 
only of too easy and monotonous a flow. Again, Schumann’s 
evasion of the higher problems of composition was managed, 
as it were, by a charming gesture of acknowledgment that 
such problems existed. Classicists like Spohr had an in- 
fallible recipe for each problem ; Mendelssohn had a 
Handelian instinct which sometimes worked miracles and 
never led him into difficulties : showmen like Meyerbeer 
could get out of a tight place by firing off a cadenza or by 
covering their retreat with a military band behind the 
scene. But Wagner had the sublime impudence to let his 
music attempt the obviously impossible, break Sown if it 
must, and go on again as if nothing had happened. One 
result was that it is only quite recently that even Wagnerians 
have sufficiently realised that he does*not always break 
down, that the break-down is no essential*ieature of his 
art, and hence that the obviously impossible effort in one 
act of an opera may turn out to be a case of solvitur ambu- 
lando in the next. In liis very first effort at the true 
solution of his problems^ he accomplishes a scene fully half 
an hour long, or twice the length, bf the longest single 
design in classical music. I refer to the opening of Das 
Rheingold, where the music *18 perfect in its coherence and, 
swing uatil the beginning of the,seco 1 i(j scene, where Fricka 
awakens Wotan andP makes the music talk business with 
infinite embarrassment, though thare are signs that it would 
recover .its %elf-c^ntrol the moment Fricka and the giants 
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gave it a,, chance. Again, the first and third acts of Die 
Walkiiic show no lapses of composition, though one fills 
an hour, and the o’ther an hour and twenty minutes. I do 
not say that this^is not too long, but sinjply that it does 
not break down, as, for instance, some passages in Wotan’s 
monologues in the second act do break down even before 
they, threaten to be lengthy* at all. 

It is sad that the patches in Wagner’s greatest works 
shpuld have so far made more mark on recent mjfisic than 
.the wonderful fact that his music often accomplishes its 
aim of spanning, like the rainbow of Walhalla, spaces vast 
enough to include the whole complexity of a dozen classical 
movements under one arc. Gluck’s reform of opera in- 
volved infinitely less sustaining power, but it ran parallel 
with the mighty development of the sonata style. The 
Symphonic Poems of Liszt may be taken as pioneer work 
in an instrumental style that shall run a similar parallel 
course with Wagnerian art, but the fruition is not yet 
there, for Liszt’s powers of composition were inchoate and 
improvisatorial. Anton Bruckner’s nine enonnous sym- 
phonies claim the privilege of importing Wagner’s slowest 
climaxes into the concert-room without any responsibility 
whatever for their antecedents or consequents ; while the 
immense energy and dimensions of Richard Strauss’s 
musical m‘ovement*'^rove indeed that he is the most master- 
ful genius orthe present day, but throughout his career 
have hardly been applied with that unworldly foolishness 
which at last convinces an uneasy world that it is in the 
presence of an immortal. 

Meanwhile the classical tradition, and something more 
than tradition, whether classical or'romantic, was through- 
out the latter half of the nineteenth century unfalteringly 
.nourished and revived by two ‘great musicians, a composer 
of instrumental music 'and ^ongs, Brahms (i833-i%2), and 
a ‘Violinist, Ifoachim (1831-1907). Among players there 
were others, especially Gara Schumann (1819-1896) whose 
own greatness is added to her husband’s nSime bujt among 
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composers Brahms must stand alone by the side (jf Wagner, 
not as Haydn stands by the side of Gluck, but as s/bastian 
Bach might so have stood but for a discrepancy of date. Of 
course, to say this is at once to label Brahms a reactionary ; 
but •the history of the fine arts soon obliterates the distinction 
between reactionaries and Vorwdrtsmdnner. Sebastian Bach 
himself was a hardened and cheerful reactionary long before 
Gluck was a better musician than Handel’s cook; but it 
is his ftost progressive son who is old-fashioned npw. 
Brahms lived long enough to become fashionable in Eng- 
land for some ten years before his death ; some reasons for 
the fashion were unintelligent, and the same reasons make 
him rather out of fashion now. This does not alter the fact 
that his four symphonies, his four concertos, his other 
orchestral works, his chamber music, his Deutsches Requiem, 
and other choral works are unapproached by anything in 
their kind since Beethoven; and no musician with any 
pretensions to a wade range of sympathy with the classics 
doubts that Brahms belongs t® them as no imitator, but as 
a maestro di color che sanno. He is no less perfect an artist 
in his songs ; but time is needed before the musical world 
can yet agree to do these justice. The special problems of 
Wagnerian declamation w^ere stated, by Wagner no less 
than by his disciples, with a one-sidedness that has blinded 
musical orthodoxy to the nature of lyfic as distinguished 
from dramatic poetry. Hugo Wolf {1860-1903), a* song- 
writer of great genius, applied Wagner’s principles to songs 
with a determination as fierce and instinctive as his peculiar 
musical inspiration; little .justice was done him during his 
short and ailing life ; and Brahlns’s wider and more com- 
plete view of lyric singing is at prespht supposed to be too 
narrow to be compatible with justice to Wolf. This is but 
one more of the thousand rftatters in wlxich journalism has. 
shrouded music in fumes of liteiiaturb. , 

As long as recftds remain, no English accounts ’of 
German musical culture can omit to acknowledge the incal- 
culable debt England owes to the memory of Joachim for 
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the, sixty . years in which he paid regular annual visits to 
England, familiarising us with the noblest and" purest 
interpretations that have ever been heard of the classics 
of music. His W 35 no virtuoso’s repertoire, but the whole 
history of instrumental music ; and his mind was the lAind 
of a great composer. It is not surprising that the one 
nation which has produced +he main bulk of classical music 
should also produce the ' greatest interpreters "thereof. 
German players, singers, and conductors owe their ^inence 
to the same qualities history has shown in German com- 
posers. It is idle to inquire whether their native talent is 
equal to that of other races ; the most wonderful native 
talent in the world would be but a part of the force of char- 
acter which the best type of German musician has always 
instinctively devoted to the highest purpose of his art. 
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THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 
OF GERMAN EDUCATION 

By MICHAEL SADLER 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds 

I 

German education has long been in many respects an 
example to Great Britain. Seen in the light of the war, it 
is also a warning. 

It is exacting in its intellectual standards, methodical' in 
purpose, massive in operation. Its strength lias lain in 
ideas, translated by it into action. But its e.xcellence h'as 
become one-sided. Its elaborj^te organisation, triumphantly 
enforced by the State, has weakened its moral independ- 
ence. At this great crisis in the history of the world, we 
feel that its responsible leaders have shown themselves 
distorted in vision and lacking in right judgment. In- 
spiring in its origin, illustrious in its history, rich in examples 
of disinterested service to truth, German edueatioij has 
paid the penalty for going to excess in the^se of methods 
which, if employed in moderation, are salutary and wise. 
Its long tradition of mental discipline has exposed it to 
influences which havd preyred upon fairness of mind and 
have perverted intellectual passion into partisanship. Its 
conception 'of the claim's of the State has led it to neglect 
the duty of disinterested reflexion t>y means of which, in 
the past, German scholars have done signal service to the 
cause of truth and to the scientific .progress of the world.’ 
Having overcome, perhaps too* completely. Certain weak- 
nesses which attend, individual effort in the domain of 
national ed4icati*n, German, statesmcyi and administrators 
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have failed to guard their country against the even greater 
danger\ which arises when the educational system of a 
people is for the time possessed by the spirit of aggressive 
ambition, a spirit^which, under the guise of patriotism, is 
but individual self-will writ large. ‘ 

It is not too much to say that the tone of thought and 
feeling which, during recent years, has prevailed in German 
education from the elementary schools to the universities 
is one cause of the apparent unanimity of the « German 
people in support of the policy of their Government and of 
their unstinted sacrifice of life and wealth in the present 
war. National education, organised as it has been in Ger- 
many, is an engine of stupendous power for stimulating 
national emotion and for concentrating it upon duties im- 
posed by the State. German teachers, in spite of a great 
tradition of intellectual freedom, are administratively 
subordinate* to the Government. By subtle influences, this 
subordination has encouraged among many leaders of 
German thought a temper of imind which, in the excitement 
of desperate struggle, has become passionate, unreasonable, 
and provocative. In German schools certain methods of 
instructiort have been deliberately and skilfully pursued. 
These methods have secured a high average of industry 
and attainment. But these advantages have been won by 
an e,xcessive attertdon to the purely intellectual side of 
school training: It is clear that the over-developed intel- 
lectualism of the German schools has failed to secure inde- 
pendence of observation among the pupils, or to deepen 
insight into the working of the m^nds of non-German peoples, 
or to cultivate tolei'ance towards uncongenial opinions, or 
to train the power of quickly adjusting the mind to facts 
previously disregarded or misunderstood. German educa- 
tion, through the excessive employment of certain methods 
of instruction which aie excellent when balanced l}y other 
influences, has evidently produced inf^illectual impression- 
ableness rather than independence of mind. 

Germai^ education has thus been ofie cause, of the 
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strength of the war-feeling because it has provided many 
channels for the diffusion of the ideas of the i]/litarist 
party. Those ideas have presented thbmselves to many, 
especially among the older teachers, unjjer the guise of a 
duty imposed by the need for national self-preservation. 
To others they have been attractive because of their appeal 
to national ambition and because of their defiant assertion 
of German power. There hav€ been for some little time 
two cuwents of feeling among the educated classes ^ in 
Germany. The one is due to a strong conviction that the 
treasures of German culture must be guarded against attack 
from nations which are regarded by German thinkers as 
comparatively barbarous. The other is due to a rising 
aggressiveness, especially among younger men, and to a 
belief that the historic mission of Germany is to educate 
the world after asserting its irresistible power in the destinies 
of Europe. This newer spirit is in some of it^ manifesta- 
tions impatient with the customary discipline of the German 
schools. It is restive under its routine, contemptuous of 
its older ideals, intolerant of its scale of values. Military 
ambitions have appealed to it because courage has been its 
chief test of virtue. It believes in valour as the fouchstone 
of character. There is thus a great cleavage in ethical 
outlook between the young Germany and the old. But the 
disciplined organisation in which the* older intellectual 
Germany has been entrenched lends itself td the too j-eady 
acceptance of these new ideas when they are supported by 
those in high authority in the State. The result is that 
there has been much *less ^critical resistance to these new 
doctrines in Germany than in the frfeer but less highly- 
organised educational systems of other countries. German 
education has too few safety valves. And at the present 
time militarism is dominant, partly because of the docility 
of thos<^ disciplined by the old eduoational routine, partly 
because of the passion for self-development 'and natioi>al 
self-assertion which • is noticeable among many of the 
younger, men. 
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There ^ is good as well as evil in this new temper of 
indivi<i\taiism in Germany. It hates shams and hyp,ocrisies. 
It is willing to try bold experiments. It does not spare 
itself in its challenge of conventions. But it is exaggerated, 
unbalanced, extreme. It shows itself, in more serjsual 
temperaments, in self-indulgence and vice ; among those 
who- have a marked gift for organisation, in venturesomeness 
which often leaps into spdeulation ; and in some of the 
noblest natures, in a high-strung desperate courage. The 
sensibility of the German temperament has, of late, dis- 
closed itself in this emotion of power. But German educa- 
tion, over-intellectualised in its outlook, and preoccupied 
with instruction, has not given healthy opportunities for 
the vent of this emotion or provided quiet personal checks 
upon its extravagance. This is the point at which, in spite 
of its admirable qualities, the system of German education 
has failed ili recent years to meet the most urgent needs of 
the younger generation. It has been inelastic, and has not 
adjusted itself to the moral ?.nd emotional problems which 
had, for the time, become more pressing than ‘ the 
intellectual. 


II 

Tbe established- system of German education is distin- 
guished by its* extraordinary precision of aim, by its high 
standards of intellectual attainment, by its liberal encour- 
agement of organised scientific research, and by its wide 
diffusion and convenience of apcess. In order to under- 
stand its present cohditioir, we must look at it in the per- 
spective of history. lis strength lies deeply rooted in the 
eighteenth century, but what are now its most conspicuous 
, features have been the creation of the nineteenth. From 
1806 to about 1840, German education passed thrpugh an 
era of reconstruction, which was insp^ed by patriotic en- 
thusiasm and by a firnt belief in the political value of 
intellectual achievement. From 1840 to 1870, ,it went 
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through an era of consolidation, marked by son^p reaction 
from the high-pitched hopes of the earlier period, sind also 
by the growth of realism in educational policy. From 1870 
to the present day, its development haj been one of the 
intellectual wonders of the world, a great piece of admin- 
istrative engineering, • deliberately planned, adequately 
financed, untiringly carried forward to its aim. 

The 'Study of German education is made at once more 
complicsrted and more interesting by the diverse conditions 
which prevail in different states of the Empire. Each of 
the greater German states has made its independent con- 
tribution to the educational thought and practice of the 
whole community. Thus education in Northern Germany 
has been influenced by that of Saxony, of Bavaria, of 
Wurtemberg, and of Baden. These, in their turn, haye 
been affected by the polic'- and organising power of Prussia. 
Nor has the independent action of some of the smaller 
states hke Saxe-Weimar, and of free cities like Hamburg 
and Bremen, been an insignificant factor in the develop- 
menf of German education. This diversity in unity is 
characteristic of German social policy, and is especially 
noticeable in the domain of educational practice.* Thus, to 
speak of the educational system of Germany is, in the strict 
sense of the words, inaccurate. There is no single code for 
the regulation of elementary schools thro%hout the Empire. 
Attendance at continuation schools is subject to an imperial 
law of permissive application, or to state laws which differ 
widely in the various states. The courses of study in the 
higher schools for girls and (to a less marked degree) the 
curricula of higher schools for* bo^s,* show considerable 
variety in different parts ’of Germany., ‘There is no mechani- 
cal uniformity in any grade of German education. No 
central education department in Berlin controls the whole, 
system qf German schools. But the •German system, while 
able to adapt itselfiato local conditions, maintains an im- 
pressive uniformity of standards. ‘It is so organised as to 
secure interchange of educational opportunity and the 

u 
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recipre.calrrecognition of educational qualifications. Under- 
ling tlirt whole of it are certain intellectual presuppositions 
which characterise it among the educational systems of the 
world. It exerts imited influence upon the thought of 
other 'nations. The local varieties which distinguish it do 
not weaken or obscure the fundamental unity of the whole 
system. • 

In certain respects, tne educational achievefnent of 
Germany has been unequalled in the world. Nbv^ere else 
have systematic research and (though with perhaps too 
much specialisation) scientific method been more diligently 
applied to educational problems. Nowhere else, except in 
certain parts of Switzerland, has the tradition of obligatory 
attendance at school so deeply penetrated the national life. 
Nowhere else is public and parental opinion so strongly in 
favour of education. Nowhere else has compulsory school- 
ing been pushed so far into the years of adolescence. The 
German Government and the leaders of German civic 
opinion are convinced of the importance of expending State 
and municipal funds upon the culture of the people, with 
far-seeing munificence combined with careful economy in 
administration. In Germany, technological education of 
all grades is effectively organised in the urban districts, 
both for the employing class and for workmen. Applied 
science is* skilfully used in public administration. The 
teaching profession is organised as a branch of the civil 
service, a plan which has grave defects as well as great 
advantages. For fully-established teachers in the State 
schools there is a good system of pensions, as well as liberal 
provision for sick leaye and for the maintenance of the 
teacher’s .widow arid orphans in their bereavement. 
Secondary education, especially for boys, is widely diffused, 
at low fees and with high intellectual standards, though 
the attendance at tl}e§e schools has been greatly mcreased 
by the desire to obtain certain privileges in military status, 
and not solely by a zeal for education 'for its own sake. 

Every grade of British education from* the kindergarten 
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to the university has been influenced by German /kample 
and by German investigation. FroebeVs writings'^ and the 
work of Froebel’s disciples, brought a new spirit into the 
methods of training little children in infant schools and in 
nurkery classes. Our courses of professional training for 
teachers are indebted’ to the writings of Herbart, Wiese, 
Schmidt, Wilhelm Rein, Wilhelm Miinch, Natorp, and of 
many German writers on psyoiology. Our school hygiene 
and th* medical inspection of school children are under 
obligation to the stimulus of German example. The recent 
advances in continuation schools have been helped by the 
successful experience of Dr. Kerschensteiner of Munich. 
The more effective organisation of courses of study in 
State-aided secondary schools is in part traceable to British 
study of German experience. The encouragement of higher 
technological education of university rank is> to a great 
degree, the direct result of German example. But the 
crucial difference between the history of German education 
and^ that of English during ’the nineteenth century (the 
remark is less true of the Scottish) lies in the different use 
which the two countries have made of the power ^f the State. 
In Germany that power has been exerted unflinchingly and 
without any serious resistance from public opinion. In 
England the power of the State has be^en used reluctantly 
and has met with opposition at every .§tage. Without 
serious misgiving, Germany adopted the principle that the 
control of national education is a function of the central 
state. England (and, in a measure, Scotland) hesitated 
between two opposing theories, namely, the theory of State 
control and the theory of group autonomy under the general 
supervision of the State. Germany "came to a decisive con- 
clusion on this fundamental question of procedure. Great 
Britain (and particularly England] remained divided iri 
convicf^n about it and therefore »irresolu4;e in pohcy. 
Germany standardfsed her education upon a system. 
Britain, distrustful of State control, compromised. Hence, 
Britain "Was dilatory while Germany Vas prompt. Britain 
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tempofisedj because she was feeling her way by instinct to 
some ne\' adjustment of the claims of the State and of the 
various social groups of which the State consists. Germany 
cast in her lot with«a consistent theory and acted vigorously 
in accordance with it. 

But the failure of England (and, in a less degree, of 
Scotland) to work out a conj^istent plan of State control in 
education is part of the pricer, perhaps the chief part of the 
price, paid by her for an administrative freedom '\^ich, in 
other fields of effort, has enabled her to render unrivalled 
service to social progress and to the economic development 
of the world. The struggle of educational ideals in England 
during the nineteenth century was but one S5nnptom of a 
social struggle between almost equal forces in the national 
life-. In the course of that long contest, in which Scotsmen 
resident in England bore their part, nearly all of the social 
groups which constitute our nation formed the habit of self- 
reliance and acquired experience of independent action. 
They learned to refrain from *);>olitical interference with the 
self-governing British communities in the Dominions beyond 
the seas. .They learned the lesson of religious toleration. 
They granted freedom of self-organisation to artisans. 
They accustomed themselves to hearing both sides of the 
argument on all th^ great questions of public policy and of 
natiohal organisation. They passed through revolutionary 
crises without civil war. They combined new ideas and 
old traditions with a fertility of resource and with a degree 
of mutual consideration unmatched elsewhere. 


Ill 

During the last few months, the sinister side of State 
fcontfol in German education hal been revealed to the world, 
and not least -to thoughtful- observers in the Unitecf^States. 
President Murray Butler of Columbia University, who has 
been active in establishing intimate relations between the 
German and American universities, has recently' shown his 
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disillusionment with some of the results of Gerpia^ educa- 
tion, ajid his deepened appreciation of the Britishjnew that 
the supreme outcome of educational training is right judg- 
ment, combined with disinterested uprigjitness of character. 

•* A still, more penetrating analysis of the failure of German 
education to hold the mind steady against chauvinism and 
against over- weening national -ambitions has been made by 
M. de»Lapredelle, Professor r/t the University of Paris and 
Generali ’Secretary of the French Society of International 
Law. In an article published in America in November, 
M. de Lapredelle said that since 1870 Germany has been 
led into an excessive assumption of intellectual supremacy. 
Modem Germans, in his judgment, are very diligent ob- 
servers and careful students ; attach vast importance to 
detail ; love to catalogue, and catalogue almost with geiiius. 
But the near-sightedness which arises from intense study 
of a small part of a subject is apt to produce in them^an 
aggravated narrowness of vision. Narrow vision in turn 
may eventuate in selfishness. The Germans have become 
selfish after this fashion. Germany’s political philosophy 
forms the basis of her educational system, and therefore 
the basis of her social system. It cannot be denied, M. de 
Lapredelle writes, that German education, as well as her 
politics and militarism, directly pointed to this great con- 
flict. The glorification of the State h 3 s includfed of.neces- 
sity the sacrifice of the individual, an8 this has been 
conducted ruthlessly in Germany. 

An even better-e(^uipped observer, Mr. George Saunders, 
for many years the correspondent at Berlin, first of the 
Morning Post and afterwards ‘of The Times, summed up, 
in 1901, his experience of the contrast betweeri the German 
and the English mind as follows : “ I find that the intel- 
lectual apprehension of tho average educated German is %t 
least, s>n a rough computation^ ten‘times quicker than that 
of the average ediitated Englishman. On the other hand, 
in nine cases out of ten, I find* the German’s intellectual 
judgment* most* uncertain and weab, and often most con- 
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ventional, ^ In drdinary matters of judgment, it usually 
turns ou|^ that the Englishman has, perhaps unconsqiously, 
been taking a much* wider basis for his induction than the 
German has. The ^German is so persistently taught the 
value of specialisation that he adopts a spurious kind of it 
in his ordinary judgments, and limits his field of vision 
quite imnecessarily. He is taught at school to form judg- 
ments on the strength of th^ facts submitted to him, and 
not to distrust their adequacy. Hence, gifted Germaeis with 
international experience often contrast the hesitancy and 
care with which an educated Englishman expresses his view 
on any subject with the eagerness and rashness manifested 
by the majority of educated Germans in talking about it.” 

A similar view was expressed by the great biologist, 
Dr. Virchow, at the great conference on higher education 
which was held, at the instance of the Prussian Government, 
in Berlin in ‘December, 1890. “I regret,” he said, “that 
I cannot bear my testimony to our having made any pro- 
gress in forming the character of the pupils in our schools. 
When I look back over the forty years during which I have 
been professor and examiner, a period during which I have 
been broug^nt in contact not only with physicians and 
scientific investigators, but also with many other types of 
men, I cannot say that I have the impression that we have 
made jnateiial advsfiice in training up men with strength 
of character. On the contrary, 1 feel that we are on a 
downward path. The number of ‘ characters ’ becomes 
smaller, and this is connected with the shrinkage in private 
and individual work done during .the lad’s school life. For 
it is only by means 'of independent work that the pupil 
learns to hold his own against external difficulties and to 
find in his own strength, in his own nature, in his own 
Ijeing, the means of resisting sucii difficulties and prevailing 
over them.” • ^ ,, 

Another careful observer,’ Professor Wetekamp,^ laments 

^ In his work Selbstbetdtigung *und Schaffensfretid^ in Urziehun^ und Un» 
terricht (Teubner, Leipzig, 191U). * * 
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the failure of the modem German school tofrain its pupils 
by self-activity to independent work. Germhm/higher 
education, he contends, concentrates itself too ejrclusively 
on the intellectual side. By its methods of instruction it 
oven-develops the receptivity of the pujJirs mind and does 
not train the power of. original production. Its intellectual 
standard, as fixed by the leaving examinations, is so. high 
that in, order to attain it the nupil is helped too muOh by 
skilful teaching and hurried too much in his private studies. 

Befote the war, there were many signs of uneasiness 
among thoughtful Germans at some results of their educa- 
tional system. They felt that the German higher schools 
were excessive in their intellectual demands and paid too 
little attention to self-direction and independence among 
the pupils. It is significant that the confidential “ Memor- 
andum on the German Foreign School System,” which was 
issued to the Budget Commission of the Reichstag in 1914, 
and analysed by Sir Edward Cook in the Morning Post'oi 
November 4 last, states that “ Germans resident in England 
value English education so highly that they nearly all send 
their children to English schools.” 

In Germany, the masses of the people hav^ had little 
to do with determining the course of educational policy. 
The keys of the position are in the hands of a strong central 
authority, which works through a iiighly expert Civil 
Service, including the teachers in its ranks. In spite of 
the fact that there is no Imperial Minister of Education in 
Berlin, German secondary and university education are 
nevertheless a coherent whole and are influenced by similar 
presuppositions. The most competent German observers 
have long •admitted that, though the British (and especially 
the English) system of instruction iS far behind'the German, 
the German system of training is far behind the English in 
its effects on character. The tendency of the Germah 
system is to prodi^ a very laige number of boys possessing 
a high level of attainment in a wide range of subjects, to 
ground them excellently, ,and to leave them highly dis- 
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ciplin^ and qtack to learn, especially when under instruc- 
tion. ^n'the other hand, the tendency of the British system 
is to give more sc<5pe to individual talent and, at the cost 
of much intellectual wastage, to produce a comparatively 
small plumber of 5rst-rate minds keenly interested in their 
favourite subjects, accustomed to -rely a great deal on 
themselves, and keen to pursue their studies to a higher 
point. 

The German system of education is collectivi^ in its 
tendency. It has the strength and merits of collectivism. 
Its forces can be easily mobilised. Its different parts are 
standardised to a convenient pattern. It lends itself to 
effective co-operation in large developments of industry 
and commerce, as well as to concerted labour in research. 
It is prodigiously strong as an engine for conserving the 
intellectual capacity of the nation and for directing it to 
an appointed end. Its organisation, which has permitted 
its rapid and economical development, has made the educa- 
tional system of Germany a*weapon in the hands of the 
dominant power in the State. It has made the minds of 
individuals too susceptible to current intellectual fashions 
and has left them deficient in the power of independent 
criticism and of resistance to governmental control. 

During the years immediately preceding the war, many 
German arid Britisli teachers were feeling their way to 
educational refoirms in their respective countries which 
would, to some extent, have corrected the defects of each 
system by engrafting upon it many of the excellent qualities 
of the other. There is no doubj; thdt German education 
and British have each much to gain from a study of the 
other’s merits and from avoidance 'of the other’s defects. 
But the two 'systems are deeply rooted in national history. 
It is doubtful whether the finestjqualities of the one can be 
combined with the finest qualities of the other. It niay be 
predicted, however, that, as 'a result of ^e war, the char- 
acter-forming influences io British education will be imi'- 
tated in Germany, and that, op. the other hand, Gennan 
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zeal in encouraging research and techn<?logiJ?al traini^ will 
receive .closer attention from the British Govemmeiy . 


IV 

From our experience of German education we may draw 
lessons for the guidance of educational policy in Great 
Britain.* If we are prudent, jpe shall avoid an excess of 
burcaucfatic control. We shafi frankly recognise the value 
of official experience and of the guidance and prestige 
which the resources of Government enable it to give to 
educational effort. But we shall avoid that system of 
administrative law which withdraws the official from the 
ordinary courts and places him under a special code. This 
arrangement is convenient for administrative discipline and 
on other grounds, but is injurious because it segregates the 
official world from the non-official population. We shall 
also guard ourselves against setting too much store by 
administrative tidiness in oar educational system. We 
shall remind ourselves that, in the difficult days of social 
readjustment which will follow the war, there will be more 
need than ever for variety of experiment, for ’variety of 
educational tradition, for variety of responsible initiative. 
The most valuable things in our British education depend 
on encouragement being given to eaclf school ‘to have a 
personality of its own. But to have a personality, a school 
must have (so far as a reasonable degree of public order 
allows) freedom of growth and self-direction in its purpose. 
For this freedom a price has to be paid. The price is a 
certain untidiness in organisatidh, an Overlapping of effort, 
and much waste of iniellectual en^?gy. This ^ is a heavy 
price to pay, but it is worth pa5nng. Freedom from the 
iron band of State control •allows teachers and pupils thq 
training in individual responsibilil^^ which develops and 
fortifies character. ^R/Vnd the higifiest kind of freedom, thoxigh 
indocile to external pressure, realises itself in willing subordi- 
nation tp the common goodj* 
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In the fut&<e development of our educational policy it 
will Myprudent to respect local opinion, even w^en it is 
stubborn ; to elicilf and to respect the convictions of parents ; 
and, above all, to respect the individual conscience. Edu- 
cation touches problems on which conscience is sensitive. 
And national education is noblest .when it is inspired by 
a variety of earnest social, ideals and kindled by a desire 
for justice and for honourabih dealing between man and man 
and between nation and natmn. But the healthy wowth of 
this spirit in education involves opportunity for variety of 
judgment upon some of the most controversial questions. 
It presupposes, also, a reasonable degree of freedom of 
utterance on the part of the teachers. This is very difficult 
to combine with State control. But just as education can- 
not dispense with a due measure of aid and superintendence 
from the State, so also the State cannot in the long run 
dispense with the moral independence of character formed 
ahiong its citizens by the influences of a morally free edu- 
cation. Some of the advantages of administrative economy 
and precision may therefore be wisely foregone by the State 
in order to secure the greater benefit of a general readiness 
to bear moral responsibility in judgment and in action. 
The most indispensable service which education can render 
to a people is secured not by administrative machinery but 
by spiritual influence. This influence is quickened in 
the CQnscience, ns shed by personal example, is fostered by 
great traditions, and is deepened by wise instruction, by 
self-training, and by the experience of later life. „ It is 
an influence which keeps the hqart 4nd the mind (not the 
mind only, but the'heart'also) in knowledge, and not in 
knowledge only but irk love. 
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POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS 
OF GERMAN NATIONALISM 

Bt d. h. maogeegob, m.a. 

Professor of Political Economj in the Unirersity of Leeds 

I 

The war has turned our attention to the methods and 
purposes of an ideal which is broadly defined as nation- 
alism. It might seem that, so far as Germany is concerned, 
we in England need consider only the manifestation of this 
spirit in the outward activity of that country, its WeUpoUtik. 

We have, in fact, become interested in more than that — 
« 

in the idea of the German State at home, as this is affected 
by the same policy of nationalism. We have even claimed 
that the result of the war must be, not only to defeat the 
militarism of Prussia as a weapon of world-power, but also 
to free the German people from the dominance they are 
said to live under. The whole thing has* come up fotjcon- 
sideration in all its aspects. We are placed in a dilemma 
by our long admiration and imitation of certain aspects of 
German organisation. We find that there is a philosophy 
of nationalism for Germany which is fairly consistent in 
its economic and political teachirigs, and gathers roimd the 
main idea that the State is Power. ’ This has checked our 
admiration for her culture, and eminent men liave begun 
to urge that her science, philosophy, and organisation have 
been greatly over-rated. The war will end, and we must 
find a modus vivendi^gz.\xi, and much oi this new criticism ©f 
German culture will subside. We must seek to understand 
the fermpjik of Gherman thought which has produced this 
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clash of^ arm^ if only that the settlement may be a peace. 
But there will also be the gain that thereby we sh^Jl be able 
to understand ev5n our own position better. For some of the 
main ideas of German nationalism have been taught in this 
country. They have been food for us, even if they have 
become poison for her. We have been and are Pan-British 
as they have become Pan-German. Their philosophy of the 
question is more reasoned, ^e'cause they came late into some 
fields of activity and have Ilad to strive for thin^ to which 
we more easily fell heirs. It is a union of economic and 
■political tendencies, the fruition of both being in the 
Weltpolitik. The defeat of the latter must react on much 
of the organisation of which it has been regarded as the 
full expression. More than seventy years ago List drew 
up a programme for Germany, the main ideas of which 
still govern her economic policy ; but this programme is 
incomplete,' and the other efforts at organisation fail of 
'their chief purpose, if the politics cannot supplement 
the economics. Power, ha- said, must be the economic 
aim of the nation ; and the great historian, Treitschke, 
clinched it from the political side by the same ideal of 
Power. Whatever this may now have become, it was not 
in its origin materialistic. On the contrary. List believed 
that he was leading a reaction against the materialism 
of Adam Smith.*' And to Treitschke also the idea that 
the State must be mighty was not the idea that might is 
right. As to both home and foreign politics he rejects this. 
But the teaching of masters reaches the forum in the form 
of phrases and maxims, and the’ State is Power ” is a 
dangerous maxim oilt of their hands. When we understand 
the full content of Lis^s maxim we shall know whether this 
war is against German “ culture ” or if it is against a 
degraded use of his teaching ;r or if it is simply a clash of 
ideals and arms. 

War itself, the occasion of its ou^reak, the incidents 
of preliminary negotiation, and the mtethods by which it is 
waged, necessarily bias the judgment on all the forces which 
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have long been preparing it. The rightfe cw^mall n^ions 
have copie across the direct issue between England and 
Germany. But we get out of this particular ctififusion, 
so disastrous to . any patient attempt to^ understand Ger- 
many’s true historical position, by turning to such a study 
of the larger issues as has been presented in Professor 
Cramb's Germany and England. Here is a generous 
estimate* of the ambitions to wfyich the nation has been led 
by great’*teachers ; and the moira.1 is that war, somehow and 
sometime* was the fated outcome of the growth in Germany 
of a national ideal in which we had preceded her. Speaking 
early in 1913, he could “ see no issue to the present collision 
of ideals but a tragic issue. ... If Germany has not 
declined from her ancient valour, the issue is certain and 
speedy. It is war.” And it will, he concludes, be simply 
a war of ideals, justly held on both sides. A nation which 
has made good, and wishes to write a political science of 
internationalism and peace, must reckon with the new- 
comer into a limited world. »But this is an impasse. If 
colonial empire matters to full nationality (and this is im- 
plied), then it would not be right for Germany to lay aside 
her ambitions, whatever the outcome of a war. ^'he result 
is not war but wars. “ Friendly rivalry,” he puts aside as 
a mere phrase not suited to this sphere of discussion. Then 
what follows ? The “ right ” and even tlte “ duty-” to make 
war are advocated by Bernhardi, and this we call militarism. 
The best we can get out of it is Treitschke’s belief that wars 
will be fewer and intenser ; just the development in 
foreign politics which' will correspond to the prevailing 
view on strikes at home. But war will take a new place 
in the writing of political science. ^‘Professor Cramb even 
thinks there will be a struggle of religious ideals. All this 
because he concedes main facts in the policy and study of 
nationalism. 

This conflict apses because ‘nationalism has developed 
in each nation similar ideals of the final purposes of the State. 
Can it Ijie»avoided by any .tenable philosophy of distinct 
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nati^al , ide^'? PA favourite doctrine of List, for ex- 
ample, is the relativity of State policy, but he uses it only 
with r^ierence to' the stage in time which any nation has 
reached. Should, the aims of nations not also be relative 
to different kinds of genius ? The struggle to survive be- 
tween nations would then be modified by a kind of selection 
that is different from •“ natural selection.” Professor 
J ames Ward has shown hoiv, even in the biological sphere, 
natural selection is mitigated by “ subjective ” ^telection, 
since different organisms seek their subsistence in diverse 
ways, and do not all compete for the same means of liveli- 
hood. If pheasants are interested in mangolds, fly-catchers 
are not. Areas of strife may overlap, but they do not co- 
incide. Is it possible that ideals of national prestige and 
ppwer may thus seek their expression along different lines ? 
This has been suggested as a result of the war. Let the 
genius of Germany continue to make its impress on the 
world in art, in the patience and fullness of scientific 
research, in technical discovery, in such conceptions of 
organisation as are shown in her much-studied Poor-Law 
system, the industrial discipline of Cartels, the fine arrange- 
ment of her great cities. Let England make her special 
contribution in the sphere of colonisation and government. 
The lines of progress will cease to be competitive and will 
fall gJong'the traditional paths of each country’s advance. 
Now,, in the firSt place, we are not in a position seriously to 
propose this solution. We are not willing to abate the 
energy with which we have pursued Germany in any of her 
special activities. We subsidise .technical science, and intend 
to overtake her in ttiat rate as soon as we can ; we study 
her organisations in ©if.der to profit by them. How if she 
does the same in our particular field of world politics, 
sea-power, and colonisation ? »But, in the second place, it 
is a mere fact that no* such idea would be entertained in a 
nation of the size and influence of G^^any. The Welt- 
politik is the crown of other national organisation, its fullest 
expression and greatest opportunity. As wo shall see. 
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even in England, it has been held that''*th«ife is a, profound 
reaction, of such external striving on the vigour of other 
ideals and the faith with which they are worked out^t home. 

There is, in fact, something in the lifp of great nations 
that^is analogous to the missionary activity of a Church. 

I have heard the head of a great missionary organisation 
explain how the efforts of the Church in foreign places were 
quite essential to the fullness its life at home ; that a 
Church which had not the mi^ionary idea would lose fajth 
in its principles and ideals ; that this reaction was so 
fundamental that missions must be regarded not as an 
addition to, but as an integral part of, organised religious 
life. This is precisely the spirit in which the colonial 
question was approached by Treitschke. Nationality cannot 
impress itself through emigrants who lose their nationality. 
Professor Cramb speaks of it as the endeavour of England 
in her colonial policy “ to give all men withiif its bounds 
an English mind.” Even in industrial affairs it is often 
found how there comes a timo in the growth of a business 
when a man who has seen it grow will continue, long after 
profit has ceased to be a main motive, to devote himself to 
its development, because it has become almost his per- 
sonality. The force of this missionary idea has been felt 
in Germany, which has no adequate colonial outlet, much 
more than in France, which has a mflch greater ojitlet. 
That is one reason why the Germano-Britisti antagonism is 
the engrossing feature of the present war. 

Of course, we may say that a nation must realise accom- 
plished facts ; that “ the .true enemies of Germany are 
history and geography.” She has comfe late into this field, 
and the New World is limited. Thei^is a command against 
covetousness. But history is not a closed record, nor an 
impersonal force. Men and .nations will continue to make, 
history jEor centuries *to come. And* so, say the Germans, 
“ we give the past^o England."* Buf how rhany forms -of 
possible development in the long future would be barred if 
Germany^ now gave up the imperial idpa ? 
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It^s not but in another sense, that history is 

against Germany. The world cannot be put baclc to the 
position\s it was'when European colonisation began, and 
Germany was top much occupied with contests nearer 
home^ A great part of the work of colonisation is done, 
not in the geographical sense, that- the space is occupied, 
but in the human sense, that order exists, there is developed 
trade, barbarism and savagery are rooted out. »This is 
done, the honour has been won, and the pride andt prestige 
are founded in the honour. It is possible for anothl:r nation, 
if it has the force of arms, to obtain now the pride of 
colonies, but not the same honour. The New World is now 
old enough for many colonial institutions to be studied and 
imitated by the mother country. It will soon be impos- 
sible, if it is not so already, to speak of colonisation at all 
in the original sense of the word. And to this, therefore, 
Germany has but one answer ; “ Let us make haste.” The 
Empire has an “ hour of destiny.” 

And it is not only from^the point of view of colonial 
occupation that “the hour” had to come soon, if it were 
not to be missed. There is the influence, on the less de- 
veloped nations, of the prestige and influence of European 
Powers to be reckoned. Western art, literature, and civic 
organisation will not impress them so immediately as will 
language, ' commertle, sea-power, and the flag. Towards 
whom will Chiifa lean as she is unwillingly dragged into the 
nexus of world- politics ? The English language is taught 
in her schools and colleges. A little longer, and the East 
will have “set,” if not towani England herself, at any 
rate toward English-speaking peoples. Except in South 
America, English is ifecoming the language of commerce 
and international intercourse. Germany has to contend in 
.respect of this penetrative influence not only with the 
British Empire, but also with the United States, li there 
is'^time, there is no more than time, work against this 
powerful tendency. 

There have long been philosophies of the State,., the basis 
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of rights and duties, the final sanctionsiof Wh^ now 
appears is an applied philosophy, relative in its point of 
view, tending to nationalise political science, just ^ religion 
is sometimes nationalised in churches. ^In economics and 
poli'^ics, science is always liable to lean over into policy. 
It may be called “ theoretical ” if it does not, the opposite 
being “ propagandist ” rather than “ practical.” Wha.t are 
called the “ exact ” science^ axq not under this tension. 
One fe(^s,- in the exposition cf nationalism, an adaptation 
of scienfe to policy, and yet it is written as science." A 
fundamental idea is the relativity, not the universality, of 
truth as to national' duties and claims. Though excursions 
are made into the universal statement now and then, that 
is rather to strengthen and sanction an opinion, and the 
real question is, not as to States and their bases, but as to 
principles and policies for States in Europe at the opening 
of the twentieth century. It is for that reason that the 
quasi-scientific study of states leads to impasse. A demon- 
stration is made, for example, by an English authority of 
the * influence on nationality of colonial enterprise ; the 
reasoning is taken up in Germany, but this attempt to 
extend it defeats it. Mr. Angell shows up the same dilemma 
in regard to armaments. In some cases, such as List, 
there is an escape from the conclusions, because they hold 
in reserve an opinion that the whole tilling is provismnal, 
pending the achievement of internationalism or federation, 
which is the final ideal, and will give a true and consistent 
science. But Treitschke will not have, even as an ideal, 
this pooling of the special jgifts and aims of nations. The 
State must be sovereign, and trustee ‘for certain forms of 
culture, which it must riot debase o^ jreduce to an average. 
Naturally, therefore, from such an impasse as Professor 
Cramb leads up to, there epierges the philosophy of war, 
and the future is entrusted to opportunism, personality,* 
and catastrophe. And if war, like th5 strike,’ is put in the 
place of arbiter, there may be, in .one case as in the other, 
an exposition of jnore thorough metljods of carrying it on. 

X 
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The questkms! in politics and economics will not be 
solved pofitically or economically ; it will depend on educa- 
tion ancf reality, in its widest meaning, of religion. 

In the philosophy that is presented to-day there are 
two main elements — a political and an economic. These 
reinforce each other. List starts -in economics, and is 
carried on to a wide political policy ; Treitschke has politi- 
cal aims before him in the ^rk instance. It will make at 
any rate for understanding Uf their results if we examine 
their teaching in the light of what has been said in this 
country on the same question. 


II 

. Let us consider world-politics first. The book which 
did most in recent times to awaken England to the Pan- 
B^ritish or imperialist idea was Seeley’s Expansion of 
England. Many of the fundamental positions of Treitschke 
are to be found in Seeley’s work. He has even a good word 
for the Prussianising of Germany. " Now,” he asks, " after 
a htmdred and fifty years, what political experiment of 
the eighteenth century can be named which has been so 
strikingly successful ? ” His philosophy of States and 
colonial empires has remarkable similarities to that which 
was being propounded by the great German historian. His 
political arguments for colonies are similar to Treitschke’s, 
and his bias for large nations is as evident. He feared that 
England was losing hold of a point of view which Treitschke 
was urging Germany to realise. 

We must read the histdry of England, Seeley urges, not 
merely with a student’s interest, but “in order to set us 
thinking about the future, and divining the destiny that is 
^reserved for us.” And we must consider the fate of the 
nations' which have lost their old rank. " Some cquntries, 
such as Holland and Sweden, might ^pardonably regard 
their history as in a manner wound up. They were once 
great,^ but the conditions of their greatness haye passed 
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away. . , , The only practical lesson bf <<heir Ijisto^ .is a 
lesson of resignation.” But, though bigness is not every- 
thing, the great fact of British history has been til^e founda- 
tion of Greater Britain, or the ” English Exodus.” This 
tendency has been ” profound, persistent, necessary to the 
national life.” We must hold to its results if we are not to 
“ expose our trade to wholly nerw risks,” if we are to remain 
in the • first rank of States, aftd in a higher rank than the 
States of- the Continent.” lliose nations which have in 
turn obtained maritime power, and come in contact with 
the New World, have grown to greater strength in arts, 
industry, and letters by the reaction on home life of the 
“ civilising sea.” Italy, Venice, Holland, and England are 
quoted to show how nations are unified and organised when 
they enter on the maritime stage. It is the struggle for 
the New World which “ more than anything else has placed 
these nations, where they never were before, in the van pi 
intellectual progress, and especially it is by her success in 
this field that our own country has acquired her peculiar 
greatness.” The most recent inventions in transport and 
communication have rendered even closer political unions 
possible ; while these same inventions ” ten5 to make 
States which are on the old scale of magnitude ” — ^mark 
the adjectives — “ unsafe, insignificant, second-rate.” And, 
finally, it is not absolute, but relative magnitude, which 
counts. So that he leads us up to a final’question, aimed 
at making this nation care to hold what has been won, 
because the holding of it under the flag is more vital now 
than it was before. We* often hear abstract panegyrics 
on the happiness of small States*. But*a small State among 
small States is one thing, and a small State among large 
States quite another. . . . If it be true that a larger type 
of State than any hjtherto •known is springing up in the* 
world, /s not this a serious consid^qtion for those States 
which rise only to^he old level of magnitude ? ” In half* a 
century ” Russia and the United States will surpass in 
power th§ States ^ow called great. . Is not this a serious 
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consideration, aftd Is it not especially so for a State like 
England, which has the choice between two courses of 
action, oAs;> of which may set it in that future age on a level 
with the greatest pf these great States of the future, while 
the other will reduce it to the level oj a purely European Pfiwer 
looking back, as Spain does now, to the great days when 
she pretended to be a world-state.” It is needless to 
emphasize the moral of this reasoning. Amid the ex- 
pansion of other empires, Qirmany has given an caffirma- 
tive answer to the question — " if this is not d serious 
consideration.” We may not agree with the reasoning, but 
it was meant to and did influence British thought, and is 
not far apart from that which, with different elaboration 
of detail, but the same outlook on world-conditions, was 
setting the idea of expansion before Germany, as an integral 
element of what Seeley called the ” significance ” or “ first- 
r?iteness ” oi' a modern State. Great as the Empire was in 
1884, when this argument was set forth, we have done 
even more since then than he was disposed to urge. France, 
even with a declining population, has made herself the 
second colonial Power. And it is to this, as yet, purely 
political ideal of significance and prestige that expression 
is given by Treitschke. “ All great nations, when they 
become strong, have felt the desire to impress the seal of 
their railture on bafoaric lands. . . . The nation which does 
not take a shaVe in this great rivalry will play a pitiful 
part at some later time. It is a vital question now for a 
great nation to show a desire for colonies.” 

A parallel might indeed be drawn here between the inter- 
national problem thus created and the social problem at 
home. The latter ari^ps out of the inequality with which 
the means of life are' distributed. It is felt that the means 
,.of life should be subject to sonae principle of a minimum of 
distribution to all citieens ; because Ihey are vita\, to life. 
It- will be seen that the tenor of such argument as Seeley 
and Treitschke have put* forward is that great nations too 
have, among the vitaUnecessities of continued greatness, this 
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outward attitude toward the New Would^ But the #neans 
are limited internationallyj as they are not limited socially. 
There is a remedy in the latter case the growth in the 
sum total of wealth. So there is an acute “ social problem ” 
for /lations if these colonial theories are true. Within 
States, the distribution problem becomes more urgent as 
knowledge of facts and possibilities grows ; and so, between 
States, *a time came when Germany, hitherto involved in 
even raore urgent questions ^f European politics, became 
aware dt other nations’ privileges, and claimed a share in 
this new wealth. The analogy might be carried a little 
further. Next to not having a full share in new wealth, 
there is in the social agitation a bitterness arising from the 
feeling that some people go on creating it to the increasing 
advantage of others ; the nexus of the economic system 
brings this about. So with the strength of a nation which 
emigrates to colonise for another State. Sedey describes 
it as “a strange question ” to ask why we need haW 
colonies “ of our own.” “ Hqw much of our most valuable 
energies,” says Treitschke, “ have we lost through emigra- 
tion, and are still losing, without obtaining the slightest 
compensation.” A kind of “ surplus value ” goes to an- 
other nation, if this theory of colonies is accepted. 

English people have become accustomed to a certain idea 
of the map of the world, and it is nc4 easy to* realise the 
outlook of Germany on the results of our expansion.. And 
in a national song on this “ land of hope and glory ” the 
wish of its people is that “ wider still and wider may thy 
bounds be set.” If we ha4 this song, with only a few not 
very habitable colonies ! That is • how Germans sing 
“Deutschland iiber Allfes.” We hive not only to make a 
settlement after the war, but to make peace. And for that 
purpose we must at least understand the fact that the new 
wine of Imperialism fias got into the«ld bottle of a European 
frontier. Anyon^who has seed how 6ur flag' and language 
dominate the highways of the world must mingle his pride 
with wonder at this singulai; developijient. 
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Se^ey speaks o| the “ civilising sea," meaning to say 
that nations which have obtained great maritime power 
are therdijy braced in all aspects of their home life and 
energy. “ Englaryi owes its modern character and its 
peculiar greatness from the outset to the New Woijld.’’ 
The “ intellectual stimulus ’’ which the sea gave to the Low 
Countries made Holland “ take the lead in scholarship 
and in commerce.” They owed to it the work of Scaliger 
and Descartes as well as of fian Tromp. Treitschke takes 
the same view, and explains by it that undefined*instinct 
which at all times has attracted nations to seek a future 
on the ocean. Indeed, in the work of both List and 
Treitschke there are phrases which almost imply that it 
is worth while to have colonies just in order that, or because, 
there must be a navy to protect them, and a mercantile 
marine will grow out of this relation. There is a prestige 
in sea-power‘that is due perhaps to an unconscious appli- 
cation of Seeley’s favourite word “significance.” A great 
ship is the finest thing we make. It might leave us cold to 
know that another nation possessed more than half of, say, 
the glass-bottle industry of the world. It would not leave 
us cold if \te had to accept the same result as regards the 
mercantile marine. Our shipping is an activity which 
obtrudes itself on the view of the whole world, as other 
industjies do not it is an obvious outgoing of our 
energy., somethirfg that is not shown only in statistics. It 
belongs to our “significance.” It is another aspect of 
the same tendency that nations think so much of their 
export trade in reckoning their in.terna'tional position. 


Ill 

The economic aspects of nati«nalismjn Germany bring us 
specially into contact Vith the great name of Friedrich 
List, the author of a tendency which has^^jgrevailed in that 
country toward a relative,* an historical, "and in consequence 
a social view of economic development.*" Early, in the 
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nineteenth century a so-called “ classjc^ school ” fisted 
in Germany, and tha influence of Adam SmitK’s ideas of 
the “ liatural system ” was considerable. Few ^oks have 
been more misunderstood than the Wealth of Nations be- 
cause few people have read it through.* The great bulk of 
the inductive and historical work which the author did 
sinks out of sight, and a few. passages on the “natural 
systen^” of trade are remeint^pred, exaggerated, and taken 
out of^ their historical content. It was a cruel question 
which was put in a school examination paper, which a§ked 
the pupils to “Tell all you know about King Alfred, 
omitting the story of the burnt cakes ” ; and it would 
equally embarrass many people who quote him were they 
asked to tell all they know of Adam Smith, omitting the 
question of laissez faire (a phrase which he does not use). 
There has also been the reaction from writers of greater 
abstractness, such as Bastiat, and Smith has* had some of 
the general blame put upon him, just because he was the 
great name among all thosj of his time. His influence 
reached Germany both directly and indirectly, not only 
affecting some professional teachers, but enforcing the 
idealist habits of thought which prevailed in th« eighteenth 
century. Von Thunen and Lorenz Stein are the most im- 
portant names, and “ the school ” against which List 
directed his attack included journalists«and popular writers 
to whom the clean-cut idea of the “natural System” 
commended itself. The tendency of this teaching, and of 
Smith’s critique of systems of restriction, at any rate in the 
partial and often derived form in which it reached Germany, 
was toward cosmopolitan or. “ international ” ideals of 
economic activity. A •pure individualism will lead to this 
kind of internationalism, since the producer *will consider 
only the most profitable outlet for labour and capital. 
Though there are atfbndant* correctjpns of this in the Wealih 
of Nations, and the “ natural system ’’ has m that boolj in 
any case a limlf^d sphere (the investment of capital and 
sale of labour), still it is an idea which, once it is taken 
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hoW c^, has grea^ momentum of its ovm, and it was to this 
momentum that t^he extremer. developments were due. 
It is evident that List himself had either read' Smith 
hurriedly and partially, or was opposing the pupils rather 
than the master, dr, as he suggests in his own book, ^was 
deliberately exaggerating for the sake of a clearer issue. 
He was not an economic teacher ; but in his troubled and 
wandering life he had read,^as he claimed, “the Ijook of 
actual life.” And the lorct with which he wr9.te the 
National System of Political ^Economy made him both the 
founder of German protection and the forerunner of the 
“historical school ” which has since been prevalent. Knies, 
Roscher, Sclunoller, and the “ Socialists of the Chair ” 
continued the development. The question is one of em- 
phasis ; the history of organisation cannot be identified with 
the science of organisation, and there is as much theory 
in the writings of the eminent leaders of German economic 
thought as there was of historical study in Adam Smith. 

It is plain that a historical bias will lead to a relative 
view of economic policy. Nations are at different economic 
stages, and have followed different lines of evolution, the 
economic ap.d political conditions reacting on each other. 
By showing up this relativity, the historical method tends 
naturally to emphasize the need for independent policies, 
so that each natiop may provide for its own economic 
developfjnent according to its stage of political and 
economic growth. This is not, in fact, a study of economics 
but of economic policy ; or of the right application of eco- 
nomic cause and effect in view of the whole requirements 
of national life. Economic, science is drawn into public 
‘controversy as most sciences are not ; and the science is 
made to appear relative 'and provisional when in fact it is 
to the policy that these words apply. The geology of 
Germany is different frqm that 'of England, but geological 
science is not -on that account relative and provisional; 
though the problem of locating and us1i% coal-measures 
would be relative to the different geological facts. The 
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whole of the discussion which the |;ii^rical ^ school has 
raised must be considered, not only in the light of the 
contra’st of policy and science in econoVnic affai^, but also 
in view of another distinction which l^as had to be made 
plain. An historical school will be predominantly, a fact- 
school ; a collector and classifier of material, and suspicious 
of pure deduction. The modem German scientific; mind 
loves move in these regions of research. And it tends to 
emphasize a distinction whic^ ought not to be a cause of 
strife, !hit ought to remain as a distinction only, that which 
exists between thought-books and fact-books. Neither can 
get on without the other ; and the division of labour is a 
question of temperament, whether individual or national. 

The effect of the historical method on Germany’s con- 
tribution to modern economics has been variously estimated. 
The Italian Cossa, in his review of schools and tendencies, 
held that the German school had “gone off 'at a tangent, 
denied the existence of general laws, led young men out of 
the way of theoretical inves,tigation, turned every one of 
them to the study of history or politics,” and thus it “ stands 
convicted of a narrowness of view not less flagrant than 
that of the French optimistic school.” The Germans, he 
elsewhere says, “ encourage eacli other in the hope of 
exorcising political economy, by riveting their eyes upon 
historical minutue.” It is true that thd*historica1 or descrip- 
tive monograph is the special contribution of Germany, 
and that this can run to seed in mere detail. But the 
German professors have not limited their outlook to Ger- 
many; they have tfaken.the whole world for their pro- 
vince, and produced numerous* valuable studies in British,, 
Russian, afid Americarf developmeht. Professor Hasbach, 
the historian of the English agricultural labourer, has made 
the claim that to Germany has fallen “ the lion’s share o^ 
all the research in economic history.” And we owe to this 
organised force of investigatdlrs such greaf international 
works as Dictionary aijd Schdnberg’s Text-book. 

The dan^r is that this njethod o:^ study, undertaken in 
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reaction against ^o^ma, will itself create a dogma, since 
facts can be viewed with an historicfe.1, as well as with a 
theoretica\prejudicb. Economics is so closely related to 
questions of publiq policy and social reform that many 
people, . who have not the faculty of analysis, will ^itill 
desire to work in the field, and give themselves to descrip- 
tive or historical work ; and so we get the fact-books, of 
which the thought-books mus^ constantly take account, 
but whose sequences and clas^Jfications must stand analysis 
and cannot usurp its place, ^f one may judge bjT such a 
writer as Professor Cohn, a member of the Eisenach Con- 
gress of 1872, the last forty years have lessened the opposi- 
tion of German schools. In 1873, in the controversy 
against Manchestertum in Germany, he wrote that no prin- 
ciple of, for example, banking could be set up until all the 
facts about banking in every country where banking exists 
had been coRected ; and that the same labour must be 
gone through in every other economic field ; so that a 
complete compendium of all tfacts preceded the study of 
principles. By this test, no science could have principles. 
But, thirty years later, the same writer has come to the 
more moderate position that, while the historical standpoint 
has great merits, it no longer stands in real opposition to 
deductive or theoretical science. The cultivation of the 
historicaj tendency <n political economy “ only serves to 
bring the importance of logical method into stronger relief. 
We can dispense with more or less unreliable accumulations 
of facts — never with thought or clearness of thinking.” 
And the German “ schools ” are, jn hi^ view, now becoming 
less defined, as initiative becomes too strong for tradition. 

The historical school would tend toward nationalist ideas 
of trade policy, because of the perception of stages of growth. 
This is a fundamental positiop with^ List. But also, in 
the internal affairs of the nation, it would reinforce pro- 
posals for the action of *thc St§.te. The stuj^ of past changes 
raises questions of right and wrong, as* tM static analysis 
of systems caimot so §aliently do. The problem^ of land 
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and labour are everywhere affected by fhft merit^ of Sertain 
historical transitions. ^ It was not unnatural that the his- 
torical methods of the newer German* economit teachers 
should commend themselves to that g^oup who, after the 
Eisqnach Congress of 1872, became known as the “ Socialists 
of the Chair.” ^ Problems which are shown to involve re- 
dress, restoration, and compensation lead, since the' past 
cannot*be called to account, to claims on the nation and the 
action «o{ the State. So tbpt the historical school, has 
fosterec^ a nationalism in public policy which works to- 
ward both the economic unity of the nation at home, and 
its self-conservation in outward relations. 

Born in 1789, List became in 1819 the president and 
adviser of a league of German manufacturers who saw ruin 
to their industry in the removal of the blockade, and the 
coming inrush of British goods. But it was especially 
the growth of American industry which infpressed hip, 
and turned him from the teachings of “ the school.” From 
1841 to 1844, after his travels, iie published the system which 
” is’ not based on a bottomless cosmopolitanism, but on the 
nature of things, on the teaching of history, and the needs 
of nations.” The special feature of this systetn is to be 
nationality. The individual does not serve mankind best 
by looking after his own interest, and depending on 
“economic harmonies”; nor yet by ^osmopoli^gp views 
of hxunan brotherhood which are only feasible in a. long- 
distant commonwealth of Europe. The unit of active 
service is the State. List has no theory of the basis of the 
State. It is just th5 group of people who are organised 
under one government. In the •times tve have to deal with, 
indeed, the 'ancient base's of race aijd religion have not the 
same authority, since races overlap nations ; nationalism 
can get on with comnjon interest, sanctified by the secondary, 
religioij^ force of tradition, mainly created by wars. List’s 
is the most reasorj^d and complete philosophy of nationalism 

* Or “Academic Socialists,” as their Asso?iation is not limited to University 
teachers. 
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in its ec9nomio^-Bolitical aspects ; and it is from the 
economic basis that he believes* the ^more intellectual and 
moral en^^ies arise*. Seventy years ago, with great literary 
skill and freshness, ^e gave Germany a programme. 

The rise of the early German “ classical school,” and the 
influence of Adam Smith, he explains by reference to the 
whole mental atmosphere of -the time of Kant. In Germany 
mental culture preceded, while in other nations it followed, 
the growth of material interests and powers. He did not 
want Germany to have the tame of a professoriaf nation. 
“ The whole culture of Germany at present (1841) is 
theoretical. Hence those numerous unpractical and strange 
characteristics which other nations observe in us. Hence 
the German attachment to philosophic systems and cos- 
mopolitan dreams. The intellect, not allowed to move 
among the facts of the world, strove to exercise itself in the 
fields of spedfilation.” ^ And in another place he has given 
a still more emphatic opinion on the view that world-power 
can be exercised by the cultupe of the ” humanities ” alone. 
" It is possible for a nation to have too many philosophers, 
philologers, and men of letters, and too few skilled work- 
men, merchants, and sailors. This is what results from a 
highly advanced and profound culture, which is not bal- 
anced by a highly advanced manufacturing power, and by 
great injterhal and foreign trade.” The surplus of such a 
nation is “ a mass’ of useless books, subtle theoretical systems, 
and learned arguments, which do more to darken than to 
cultivate the mind of a nation, and withdraw it from useful 
occupations.” This reaction against the idealism of the 
eighteenth century hdd takeh place in other fields of German 
thought, in jurisprudence with such men as Savigny, and in 
social philosophy the organic ideal of Fichte went beyond 
the individualism of Kant. , 

And yet some parts of his own argument are aesthetic 
in « their statement, when fie explains tjje harmony of a 
many-sided national development. And the general tenor 

' The quotat^’ons are from Lloyd’s transition. 
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of his reasoning cannot be called m^at^rialistic, f®r the 
spiritual resiilts of irkterial development are one of his 
main contentions. The State is the ifnit of the world’s 
progress; its activity cannot be based ^on an ‘^absolute” 
philpsophy ; relativism and the historical spirit are essential. 
The summary of the- policy which will make a “great, 
mighty, and rich” nation, is given as “native manufac- 
tures, Sree internal intercourse, foreign trade, navigation, 
and na*^al power.” Material *in its terms, this is also the 
policy N^ich will put a healtlty strain on the national fibre, 
call out the patriotic imagination, create organised effort 
and loyalty, and improve to the highest the moral and 
spiritual outlook of the people. In the Politics, published in 
1844, he associates colonies with sea-power as part of the 
ideal, and claims Holland and Denmark for Germany. 

The argument is forcibly expressed, and in one point 
there is an important difference from the latei* statement of 
Treitschke. To List the cosmopolitan ideal is bad, not in 
itself, but because it is not psactical politics. The ideas of 
Smith’s “school” would do very well in a federation of 
Europe for political purposes. Internationalism must not 
be partial ; all nations must be under one system of law 
if they are to be under one system of trade. There is a 
remarkable anticlimax in his eleventh chapter where, after 
showing the grandeur of the internatiofialist ideal^^and also 
how by many inventions in communication this is» being 
made more possible, he scraps the whole thing with the 
remark that it “ has omitted to take into consideration the 
nature of nationalities and their special interests and con- 
ditions.” In a true confederation, the spare capital of one^ 
district would flow ovef the whole ,krea and increase every- 
where the material basis of higher development ; but, as 
things are, nations ^ill keej) their resources for themselvej 
and tljjeir colonies, and kill the attempt to start new enter- 
prises abroad. Each nation Aiust t*ake its ’destiny in ‘its 
own hands, ana create for its own needs a full national 
economi^,, policy, and other things .will be added unto it 
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thereby. When ^ can speak on equal economic terms 
with England, that will be the tim^ for Germany ,to con- 
sider cosn^politan Ideas again. 

But would not Jhis development take place in Germany 
in any .case ? It is true, he argues, that experience tegphes 
that “ the wind bears the seed from one region to another ; 
but would it on that account be wise policy for the forester 
to wait until the wind in the* course of ages effected this 
transformation ” ? GenAany* must assertively sciee the 
chance, in view especially ^of the higher thing^ which 
economic nationalism brings with it. 

What are these other things ? List calls them “ the 
mental capital of the present human race.” Some of the 
ablest sections of his argument are devoted to showing the 
relation of industrialism to culture, skill, national energy, 
education, social order, and a wide outlook on affairs. 
Law and fre^- institutions help to the progress of industrial 
power, and in turn are helped by it ; it is in the industrial 
state that “ friction produces sparks of the mind.” He 
holds that Adam Smith gave too little attention to this 
aspect of industry, and too much to material values. It is 
only in the’stir of the great industry that the highest type 
of life can grow. A State that is mainly agricultural wiU 
never be a great nation. It is “ like a cripple ” with only 
one aim. ‘This id^ has taken many forms since List. 
There, is a valdation of industries, in which agriculture 
stands low, and the iron and shipping trades high, a valua- 
tion made from the standpoint of prestige rather than 
profit. It is not its unprofitableness' that List objects to 
, in the agricultural state, bift “ dullness of mind, awkward- 
- ness of body, obstinate' adherence fo old notions, customs, 
methods, and processes, want of culture, prosperity, and 
hberty.” It has a “ low idea qf the \alue of time.” Ger- 
many was to work for a culture rooted in experi^ce of 
affairs, in the' strain of industrialism on^erve and brain, 
and braced by the feeliEg of co-operation in a national 
purpose. The Trade-S^ate is the basis of the Culti^re-State. 
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This is to be instead of Germany’s old |peculative culture, 
which turned her ene^y away from afl'airs. 

He ’was writing during the Free-Trade agitation in this 
country. He had, therefore, to remind Germany that the 
power of England was built up, as one organic whole, by 
a system that was no.t cosmopolitan. England was not to 
employ the “ very clevei* device of kicking away the 
ladder^” or expect other rfations to adapt their policy to 
hers. , . 

List»is an idealist, whether he speaks of internationalism 
or of nationalism. Cancel his internationalist hopes for the 
distant future, which such writers as Treitschke do not 
want to entertain on any terms, and List’s National System 
is still the economic supplement of German political aspira- 
tion. That industrialism should be extended in the inte- 
rests of personality may seem a strange teaching now that 
the “ social problem ” is charged against this very industrial 
development. It can at any rate be said that in Germa’ny 
the men who were influencetj by List’s point of view were 
not only the historical school, but also the Socialists of the 
Chair. They were much nearer to the Chair than to 
Socialism, but the Eisenach Congress and subsaquent social 
forces in Germany have made them influential in those 
schemes of organisation which were meant to balance the 
evils of industrialism, and which have influenced social 
study all over the world. 

List’s argument goes over into politics through the idea 
of security. Between the individual and mankind there is 
the nation. But is there pot also the family, the city, the 
clan, and the nations that are within .nations ? If the aim 
of this policy is in the ’end a non-rqaterial one of personal 
development, why are restrictions* to be imposed only on 
the frontiers of the ^reat national groups ? If it is good for 
Germany, why is it not good for Brussia alone ? Because 
of war ; and thus the question*beconfes economico-political. 
Foreign supply ^nd demand are, not to be depended on ; 
and it is’^bvioie how this parries us over into the question 
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of sea*power as ag integral feature nationality. And it 
gives List one of the fundamental idfias of his work ; just 
as to Trei^schke thh State is power, in its political aspects 
inward and outward, so to List it is power that matters to 
it economically, and not merely the present wealth gained 
by exchange. The State must have a reserve ; must be 
able to rely on itself against the stoppage of international 
economic exchange ; as " the tree is more important than 
the fruit.” Here he belifeved.he had found a weak^pot in 
Smithianismus — the worship oi mere exchange. “ The idea 
of perpetual peace,” he says, “ forms the foundation of all 
Smith’s reasonings ” — a strange remark to make of the 
writer who held that ” defence is of more importance than 
opulence.” It is plain that this will carry us beyond the 
creation of such reserves and resources at home ; for there 
are products which are essential to industrialism — oils, 
fibres, gums,' chemicals — which no degree of protection 
could establish in a temperate zone. If there is to be an 
all-round reserve of power, this therefore implies colonies 
in the New World, and colonies imply a navy. The pro- 
gramme of WeltpoUtik opens out on its economic side. 
“ Can it be'deemed sensible to acknowledge the title to an 
entire quarter of the globe to vest in the man who first 
erected a pole adorned with a piece of silk ? ” And hence 
“ rectification of territory is in many cases a justifiable 
reason for war.” “ 

The case for economic nationalism, in its fullest extent, 
has been developed since his time by arguments to which 
List w'as himself opposed ; but -we are very familiar with 
them nowadays. He does ‘inot regard colonies as a neces- 
sary outlet for population 'and products. This is 

a later development due to communication and transport 
and to the problem of markets. It ^annot be said that 
there is a consistent opinion, either here or in Germany. It 
depends on the political mo6d of the time whether emigra- 
tion is regarded as a mark of distress at home, or as a con- 
tribution to the strength of the, nation in the colqnies. At 
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one time even colonial emigration is charged againsj^: our 
land system, as a thin 4 which we can aAc^ought to prevent 
by better laws at home ; at another time we are glad of the 
pioneers who are to unite the Empire, and pfevent the 
Americanising of Canada. In Germany there has appeared, 
as there did recently here, the idea of colonies as an outlet for 
surplus, and therefore a nece^ary supplement of the healthy 
economic life of a modern State. Emigration, as distinct 
from coJonisation, would supply the remedy, and does so 
at preseflt ; but the political Ideal of nationalism bars this 
as a permanent settlement of the question. Let us con- 
sider the statement of Seeley in 1884. “ Colonies in the 

abstract,” he says, “ are neither more nor less than a great 
augmentation of the national estate. They are lands for 
the landless, prosperity and wealth for those in straitened 
circumstances. . . . Never any nation was half so much 
cramped for want of room as our own nation is n*w. Popula- 
tions so dense as that of modern England are a phenomendn 
quite new at least in Europe. Not in Treitschke so much 
as in such men as Bernhardi, and in the current popular 
politics of Germany, this idea reappears. To Treitschke, it 
is the political mission of colonists that dominates the 
question. What are we to say of this economic claim, for 
it is put as a case of distress, giving a nation that is vdthout 
habitable colonies the wretched choice between a social 
problem at home and the loss of the natfonalit)r of^those 
who go abroad ? 

List did not support the idea. On the contrary, he held 
that Malthus was in error in fearing the growth of popula- 
tion beyond the means of subsistence. It is ” mere nar- 
rowmindedness to consider the jJ?;esent extent of the ' 
productive forces as the test of how many persons could be 
supported on a giver^ piece pf land.” Who is to set limits 
to discovery and invention ? Evesy nation draws on the* 
whole world for supplies, and he savf no necessary end .to 
this fund, as n^ 'areas and processes would come into 
view. B^t to-day the idea, of surplus in people or produce 
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is feB to intensify the colonial claims ; and the position 
may be examined. 

How is it to be decided that a country has a surplus popu- 
lation to aispose of ? The general argument refers to the 
growth of the wants of a nation, its consuming ppwer. 
And as nations grow in population, attention tends to be 
given to this side of the result specially. But if there are 
more mouths to feed, by the same result there are more 
hands to feed them. Itns the task of social and industrial 
organisation to adjust to each other the increases iif demand 
and supply. This does not mean that a nation must con- 
tinue to supply the wants of its people solely from the 
resources of its own land. It has no economic surplus so 
long as it can meet the problem by the use of both its 
own labour and capital, and the nexus of foreign trade. 
Its resources include exchange ; and this is also true of 
districts within a nation. It would be difficixlt to show that 
any nation had found this problem too much for it. The 
mere fact of emigration does .not prove it. There is inevit- 
ably a movement of the population of the world from 
place to place ; not because they could not be maintained 
at home, but just because of the freedom of the will. There 
are the same movements within national frontiers. One 
occupation is given up for another, for reasons which are 
special to ' each caue — friends, the location of industries, 
the aittraction ol the city or the New World. People are 
not adscripti glebce or civitati. Nations which emigrate 
largely may also immigrate largely ; this double movement 
obtains even in our own colonies. II? would be difficult to 
put to the test of facts the grievance that is implied in 
the idea of surplus , population. ‘ The German overseas 
emigration, which is what Bemhardi counts, is only some 
^0,000, and has fallen rapidly in the last twenty years. But 
we do not know the German emigration to other places in 
Europe, which must be reckoned in deciding this question 
of economic surplus. That it would matte'f’ to the argument 
is shown by the Belgian figures, which are more fplly given. 
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and indicate that the*emigration to Europe was neai 4 y ten 
times the overseas niSpvement in igif. And tliere is the 
reverse movement to consider. Mr. RovAtree informs us that 
there is a slight but growing balance of immi^ation into 
Belgium ; and this is the densest of European countries. 
The problem of organisation has been met, so that although 
there is change of the people by foreign movements,- this 
does n£)t mean that the outward movement had distress 
behind«it: The great emigrant cduntries of Europe — Italy 
and Aiiftria — are not high iil the scale of density. Were 
we to quote emigration as “surplus ” with the implication 
of distress, what would be made of the facts regarding 
Australia and New Zealand ? In iqog and 1910 emigrants 
from New Zealand were 66,000, against 74,000 immigrants ; 
in Australia the same comparison gives 113,000 against 
179,000. The fact of the emigrant remains to be explained, 
spite of the balance of immigrants in these c^es. It is, at 
least, too easy a disposal of the facts to equate emigration 
with “ surplus ” of people. SThe second colonial empire is 
the’ French, and France has a declining population. There 
are cases, such as Ireland, where a failure of organisation 
promotes emigration, but it is not the usual case, and 
Germany would not accept such a contention about its 
industry. 

The argument is also based on suif>lus products. This 
is a hard idea to define, since foreign trade is not made up 
to any extent of forced sales. Colonies are good markets 
for a mother country, since language and preferences will 
expand her trade in -Hiat direction ; but this is not the same 
idea as existing undisposable surpluses. The world being, 
limited, strong prefereifce in new iharkets of great size in 
favour of some old countries might come to be a just ground 
for resentment in otj^er coqptries. But there is one aspect 
of Geijnany’s trade which is the prebable cause of the idea 
in question. Her organisatidn is ’based ’on syndicates 
which, aided by^er tariff, have b«en in the habit of keeping 
the homV market under a. restriction of output, while in 
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orderito gain the economies of “ runiiing full,” they make 
a larger supply and' sell the balance Abroad at lower prices 
than at home. This condition of things, though its results do 
not count ibr much in Germany’s foreign trade, has at times 
drawn, public attention to these exported “surpluses.”. 
Colonisation would not affect this, policy. Both as to 
population and products, the "'claims made are somewhat 
intangible. The intemationar movement of people and 
goods, like the national 6ne, is based on normal sogjal and 
industrial forces, and detailld information would be re- 
quired to show that any part of it was forced. There 
is only the phrase, which identifies “ outgoing ” with 
“ surplus.” 


IV 

The idea "bf the State as Power will naturally react on 
the conception of civic duty and discipline. There are two 
ideals which on different grounds may be equally attractive 
— that of great personal freedom within the State, and that 
of great subordination to the purposes of the State. Each 
of these cafi be made the subject of either eulogy or criti- 
cism. They are harmonised or compromised by the idea 
that, as personality is only fully attained in civic and social 
life, personal freed<!ftn implies some degree of discipline, 
and ismot the sartie as individualism. When that is granted, 
the nature of the personal freedom becomes largely one of 
the nature of States, and of the kind of national life with 
which the citizen has to identify himself. It was an essential 
idea of Kant’s that true freedom lay in subjection to a law, 
and it has also been .a" religious ihaxim that “ service is 
perfect freedom.” It depends upon the willingness of 
fhe service, and that in turn upon an (Understanding of the 
final purposes of obedience. It is therefore partipularly 
useless to discuss the intensity of government in a foreign 
country like Germany without regard tb^its position in 
history and on the map. Treitschke argued that^he State 
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is Power, but was qwjte consistent in sajjing alsg thaf there 

must not be too much 0)f the State ; just'^ as we in our political 
science say that the State is government, but ^le country 
must not be too much governed. The^ amount of govern- 
ment which a country must have is a question of pressures 
from without and within, aiyl of reaction to these pressures. 
All is subject to the principle that the State must maintain 
itself, and that there is no Unfit to the right of self-defence. 
It muft hiaintain itself, because i? affords the environipent 
within which a certain type* of mankind can express and 
realise its genius. The argument for freedom has to be 
stated within the compass of this dominant and accepted 
fact. Different degrees of government are therefore willingly 
admitted in different nations, or in the same nation at differ- 
ent times. Thus we find Seeley, in his Political Science, 
justifying the Prussianising of Germany as a success 
proved by the history of a hundred and fifty years ; ^pd 
frankly defending acts of religious intolerance in this country 
as required by the exigencies of the time. The State was 
threatened ; that clears all other scores. Land frontiers 
have imposed on the great European nations forms of civic 
restriction which this country has escaped ; and, in current 
criticisms of German administration, we are apt to forget 
our own special good fortune. England is saved from the 
“ Continental climate ” with its possibll extremes.of tension. 
We see in the German White Book how mobilisation is 
their main thought, while we are working for negotiation. 
That relativity of policies, political and economic, which 
the German “ historical school ” has accepted since List, 
finds here .another application! Prussia’s position in Ger-* 
many, and the citizens’ “ liberties .’^nn Prussia, are difficult* 
to criticise impartially in a nation which has made good in 
imperial politics, and has a sea frontier. It has recently 
been held by an eminent politician "i^ England that “ votes 
are to swords, ^hat bank-noles are to gold.” Whatever 
truth thjs has, is Idss remote and derived on the Continent 
than with us Treitschke’s Essay on Liberty comes to the 
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same Conclusion any other Essay bn Liberty, that the 
State should not takb more power tha-n it requires. 

What is special!^ emphatic in his teaching is the doctrine 
of the “ sovereignty ” of the State. Among the loyalties 
of which people’s lives are made up, he places the State’s 
claim not only above other civic loyalties, but above man- 
kind.'. This is one of his- main differences from List. 
Behind his teaching in this respect is the idea of trusiteeship 
which has been already referred to, and his view of progress 
as a rivalry of genius and ideais. This is the idea \(^hich he 
vitalises with such statements as that “ the rays of the divine 
light only appear in individual nations infinitely broken ; 
every people has the right to believe that certain powers 
of the divine reason display themselves in it at their highest.” 
In falling back on the " divine plan,” he follows German 
tradition ; German idealism has given this mental hinterland 
to, her social philosophy. And it will be remembered that, 
in moments of patriotic fervour, this same principle of the 
“ sovereignty ” of the State has been asserted here in the 
maxim, " My country, right or wrong.” 

It follows that Treitschke regards some developments as 
impossible, ’notably the submission of national policy to 
the judgment of a tribunal of the nations. He does not 
say that this is impracticable, but that it is wrong. The 
State may limit itseff by treaties — that is a voluntary and 
sovereign act ; b*Ut it may not limit itself absolutely, only 
with the reservation rebus sic stantibus ; a maxim stated in 
the same terms by Bismarck. This does not come to very 
much if it means only that " treaties 'which have outlived 
.themselves must be^denoihiced.” It is not Treitschke 's 
teaching which has beep applied by the German military 
authorities at the origin and during the conduct of the war. 
A man of no eminence by comparison — Bernhardi — has 
hardened the tone, and forgotten those qualificatjpns of 
State policy which Treitschke advocated in opposition to 
Machiavelli. 

The doctrine of th^ sovereignty of the" State js a high 
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application of the qu^'stion of the rights of minorities* ' bn 
any tribunal, a particular. State or group would be a min- 
ority, and then what right has it to refuse the award of the 
majority ? What right does Ulster claim, and on what 
considerations does it throw us back ? A minority has a 
right, after the award, (i) if it represents one common ground 
of disagreement, not the sum of a number of different 
grievances, like the Cave of ’Adullam ; (2) if it represents a 
body Realised enough for organisation, so that it can prove 
its con'^ction ; (3) if the griund of disagreement is more 
than a material interest, and goes back to such fundamentals 
as race and religion. A nation, in relation to a tribunal, 
is a minority of that kind. Its sovereignty depends on its 
trusteeship. Race and religion define nations in their later 
growth with lessening exactness ; but their place is taken, 
after frontiers have cut across nationalities and made States, 
by what is really a secondary religious influeifce — tradition, 
sanctified by war. "It is neither for government nor 
minister that the soldier falls.* Lying there in agony, sinking 
into darkness, he has in himself the consciousness of this 
far greater thing, this mysterious, deathless, onward- 
stirring force, call it God, call it Destiny — but name it Eng- 
land. This is the spirit-purpose which binds century to 
century.” So writes Professor Cramb, while claiming also 
that we dare not arraign the claiifls and ambitions of 
another nation whose great historian wrote in th^ same 
way of “ the State that protected our forefathers with its 
justice ; which they defended with their bodies ; which 
the living are called* upon.to build further, and more highly 
developed children, and children’s children, to inherit.” For 
the defence of this inReritance it^Is claimed that "Power, 
is the principle of the State, as faith is of thd Church, and 
love is of the family.” 1% it with this, or a perversion of 
it, th^t we are at war ? Is her* militarism a trae or a 
debased expression of Geirndn culture ? What have, we 
gone forth to ^stroy ? 




IX 

GERMAN RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


By Rkv. W. P.* PATERSON, D.D. 

Professor of Divinity in the Unjyersity of Edinburgh 

In the^^amous Discourses oniReligion, written in the times 
of the French Revolution, Schleiermacher made a passionate 
appeal to an irreligious generation, and gave his reasons 
for looking to Germany for the expected spiritual revival. 
“It is no blind prejudice for the fatherland,” he says, 
“ which makes me address myself to my countrymen, but 
a profound conviction that they are the only people who 
are capable and worthy of being stirred to » sense of holy 
things. Yonder haughty islanders, by many unduly 
revered, know no watchwords save profit and happiness : 
their scientific zeal is a sham-fight, their philosophical dia- 
monds are of paste, and their sacred freedom is on the whole 
the tool of their self-interest. They take nothing seriously 
except what palpably pays. Similarly they know nothing 
of religion save that they have a bias for its time-honoured 
customs and dogmas, and regard it a»a useful -auxiliary in 
the struggle with their hereditary enemy. Si;ill less, I 
confess, do I feel disposed to address myself to the French, 
who have lost all capacity of reverence, and whose rulers 
are arrogant enough to bid defiance to the eternal laws of 
the universe. For an audience I am driven back on the 
home-land, whose genial clime makgs it a veritable garden, 
of the spirit, and in which everything that atiorns the life 
of man develops, at» least by way of sample, in its fairest 
guise.^ It is, then, in Germany »” he concludes, “that 
religion must find a sanctuary frorh the sheer barbarism 
and the chilled^nd worldly spirit, of this age.'‘ ^ 

* Redm iXber^die Religion, Cap. I. 
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TlAi claim thus^ade by Schleierm^-cher might well have 
been couched in mole modest and l^ss truculent language. 
Yet he was not wrdhg in ascribing to his people an unusual 
capacity foV religiop. The German character is no doubt 
extremely complex. History and fiction alike reveal^ the 
widest diversity of individual types, .and leave us puzzled 
as to. how the same stock could throw off such classic 
examples both of the high-souled and warm-hearted idealist 
and of the coarse and 'selfish brute. Whatever the ex- 
planation, the national charalter undoubtedly has% store 
of qualities which pay abundant tribute to the world and 
the flesh, and it likewise contains a root of piety which has 
flowered in religious heroes and epoch-makers, in noted 
saints, sweet singers, and philanthropists, and also in a 
multitude of nameless folk, known as “ the quiet in the 
land,” who made religion seem to their children and their 
friends to be*the fairest flower of the human spirit. The 
people may also claim to have been entrusted with a 
religious mission. The paganism of the ancient Germans 
had a note of moral earnestness and even sublimity, while 
in Christian times there have been two occasions when the 
German mifid has asserted a title to the leadership in 
rehgious thought. 


A.' Teutonic Heathendom 

Light is thrown on the religion of the ancient Germans 
from a variety of sources — the accounts of Caesar and 
.Tacitus, notices in eatrly ecclesiastical writers, survivals in 
• northern folk-lore, and. especially tKe Eddas, which worked 
up the traditions and the mythology of the Scandinavian 
branch of the Germanic family. Tke nucleus was the 
religion of the primitive*Aryans. These believed, likp their 
neighbours of earlier race, in’ ghosts and demons, and they 
trafficked in occult powers and magical rites, but they had 
' also groped after a bqtter manifestation of the .highest, 
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and they dimly disc^ed the divine, in the great cA)jects 
and forces of nature.. The spiritual iniieritance was de- 
veloped* in similar fashion by the Aryart tribes who settled 
in Northern India, and by the Teutonic^ stock v^ich estab- . 
lished itself in the regions of Northern and Central ljurope. 
Like their Oriental kindred, the Germanic family continued 
to be in bondage to animistic -superstitions, such as invest 
the lot*of the savage tribes ofe to-day with deep gloom and 
manifold -terrors. A considerable* part of the business of 
life wa^ to conciliate the g|odwill, and to frustrate" the 
machinations, of evil-minded or capricious spirits. Guid- 
ance was sought, both for public and private affairs, from 
dreams, omens, and the casting of lots. They were less ad- 
dicted to sacrifice, according to Csesar, than the Gauls, but it 
was still common, and in time of great peril or calamity they 
sought to appease the angry gods with the blood of human 
victims. But the Germans also guarded the better deposit 
from the Aryan tradition, developed a doctrine of the go*ds 
which is at least as elevated. as that of the Indian Vedas, 
and also found some recognition in religion for the claims 
of morality. The ancient Gennanic divinities, whose names 
are enshrined in our days of the week from ‘Tuesday to 
Friday, had the same origin and significance as Indra and 
Agni, and the other “ shining ones ” of the Indian creed. 
What Carlyle says of the old northlaild mythology goes to 
the heart of the matter — “ I find it to be the impersonation 
of the visible workings of nature, earnest, simple recogni- 
tion of the workings of nature as a thing wholly miraculous, 
stupendous, and divine.” ^ There was also a marked 
tendency, as in the Vedic religion, to magnify the attributes 
and works of some one Of the great xjivinities until the mincf 
came within measurable distance of recognising the supreme 
and only God. Tys^r Tyr^ the supreme deity of the oldest 
perio^ fell later into the background. Wuotan, Wodan, 
or Omn, originally perhaps a* personification of the wind, 
became the gdfl of battles, and ^so the creator and pre- 

* Lectures on Heroc^ I, 
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servei, the dispenser 'Of the blessings M civilisation, and the 
ruler of the world. ^ Donar or Thor., originally the, god of 
thunder, and later' the patron of agriculture, was likewise 
exalted in 'popular , homage above all other gods. There is 
ground for supposing that Thor was the best-loved god in an 
earlier and ruder stage, and that he -was gradually eclipsed 
by Odin the All-father as the life of the people became 
richer and more refined.^ Taeitus declares that the Germans 
had neither images nor '"temples : they thought- that the 
gods were too great to be reptesented after the simflitude of 
a man, and they deemed the forest or the grove, and not a 
temple made with hands, to be the fitting abode of the 
divinity.® He was mistaken about the absence of temples 
and the proscription of images, but he may have had in- 
formation which enabled him to vouch for a strain of 
spirituality in the religion of the ruling class. It may be 
sa.id with more confidence that among the Germans the 
all-important step was taken of weaving together religion 
and morality, and that they went further than any people 
save the Persians in developing Aryan religion under a 
sense of the paramount claims of conscience, and of the 
infinite difference between moral good and evil. Odin 
was interested in good morals as well as in battles. The 
Teutonic tradition supplied the name of Hell, as well as 
ideas of future punishment, to be a terror to evil-doers. 
As in the old-Persian faith, the secret of the universe was 
conceived to be a sustained and not imequal conflict be- 
tween the powers of light and darkness, who also stood for 
the contrast of righteousness and wickedness ; and it was 
,in the spirit of the common Germanic inheritance, if also 
with some admixture ,of Christian elements, that the 
northern skalds perfected their sublime world-drama which 
|old of the warfare of the god^ and 4:he giants, the craft 
of Loki, the death of Balder, the twilight of the gO(ls, the 
destruction of the frame of things,' and the final redemption 

* Craigie, Religion of Ancient Scandinavia^ 

* Germaniafr^, 
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and blessedness of g^ds and men in a rejuvenated and 
abiding universe. ^ . 

The* adhesion of the Germanic tribes to Christianity 
began in the fourth century with the converslion of the 
Goths, who had made their way across the Carpathians 
into the valley of the. Danube, and the process was com- 
pleted seven centuries later ‘when Norway was reluctantly 
shepheijied into the pale of Christendom. The Goths, who 
herald^ -the Teutonic migrations that ovejwhelmed the 
Roman ^Empire, had receivecji Christianity in the heretical 
form of Arianism. The Franks, who established a German 
dominion in Gaul, the Angles and Saxons who swept the 
Romanised Celts before them with the besom of destruction 
in England and Lowland Scotland, and the main body 
which clung to their ancestral seats in central and northern 
Europe, all fought their battles under the protection of 
Thor and Odin, and after their conversion they accepted 
the Catholic form of faith as it had been fi.xed at Nic®a 
and endorsed by the authority of Rome. It is somewhat 
of a problem why the German tribes became Christian. In 
these days it was held self-evident that the power of a God 
and the worth of a religion were tested, alik® for nation 
and individual, by the success and prosperity which they 
secured, and it might well have been thought foolish to 
desert the gods, under whose sign they had prevailed, for 
the powers which had proved unable to defend and preserve 
the Empire of the Latin race. The Christian code of 
morals, moreover, inculcating as it did meekness, love 
to man as man, and the, forgiveness of injuries, seemed 
little calculated to make a sympathetic appeal to the spirit 
and taste of the conqtiering and ’plundering hordes. If 
there be any truth in Nietzsche’s contentibn that the 
population of the Roman^ Empire accepted Christianity^ 
because it had become enslaved and decadent, it ought to 
have been utterly repugnant to the virile and liberty-loving 
peoples which ^smote down the; tottering fabric of the 
Empire, ‘and at "least supplied the racial material for a fresh 
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chapter of great achievement in thi history of the race. 
The motives of the' barbarians in epibracing the Christian 
faith were doubtless very mixed. A good deal of evidence 
can be adduced in^ support of the case that the change of 
religion was due to self-interest, or superstition, or t9 the 
mere statecraft of the rulers. When -the Goths were pushed 
and harassed by the Huns, - they were admitted by Valens 
to the security of the Roman territories on the Danube on 
the condition that they should all abandon heatheninm and 
conform to the religion of ths Empire. It is relaf’ced that 
Chlodwig, when hard-pressed in a great battle, vowed 
henceforth to serve the Christ in whom his consort believed 
if He would give him victory, and that in consequence of 
his deliverance the Franks were baptized and received into 
the Catholic Church. It would also appear that the princes 
and kings became convinced, as they readily might, that 
the Christian "religion was better adapted than heathenism 
to promote social and moral well-being, and that they 
therefore judged it to fall within their duty as well as their 
rights to decree the conversion of their subjects in the 
mass. On the other hand, the natural tendency to con- 
servatism ifi religion, which found very determined expres- 
sion among the later Northmen, would doubtless have made 
the change impossible if the new religion had not impressed 
the people? with manifest evidences of its intrinsic superi- 
ority, and also fdUnd points of contact in the best elements 
and aspirations of their pagan past. The Catholic Church 
must have touched the imagination as the symbol and 
guardian of the higher civilisation which looked down upon 
,them from the Graeco-Roma'ii world, while its noble fabrics, 
its solemn pageants, and its imposing ritual must have 
been felt to' body forth somewhat of the majesty, the 
splendour, and the repose of a JieavenLy world. Above all, 
there were features of their paganism which had prepared 
them to welcome the new^ faith. The doctrine of the 
supreme God, after whom they had groped, was^ brought 
near to them in an pnclouded glory of infinite power. 
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wisdom, and goodnesfc. The racial ganius that crea^ the 
character and thJ tragedy, of Balder ha3[ a real*capacity of< 
understanding the crucified Christ, “f^rom of old,” says 
Treitschke, " the Germans felt a deep ;^earning*for deliver- 
ance from the curse of sin. They alone of all the peoples 
of Europe had in their heathen days a foreboding of the 
doom of this wicked generatfon; and of a new world of purity 
and light which was to be. •In such a people the joyful 
message from Jerusalem found hearts prepared for it, and 
how reverently and devoted’ 4 / they received the new Jaith 
is told in the marvellous structures of their old cathedrals.” ^ 


B. Germany and the Reformation 

The Middle Ages, extending from about the end of the 
fifth century of our era to the beginning of.the sixteenth, 
occupied the middle space between the glory and the strength 
of Classical Antiquity which hg.d passed away, and the greater 
achievements of the Modern Age which was to be. It is not, 
however, to be supposed that the interval was sheer loss, 
and a waste of the world’s time. Medieval Eiurope had a 
greatness and a striking glamour of its own ; and the 
special significance of the thousand years was that it was 
the stage at which the youthful and#gifted peoples which 
had made so tumultuous an entrance up®n the scene were 
placed at school in order to be educated and disciplined for 
their future career. The political event whi^ marked 
the close of the age Antiquity was the fall of me Roman 
Empire of the West before the Teutonic migrations, and 
the following centuries •witnessed the gradual consolidation 
of populations into the nationalitfes which were to contend 
for the hegemony pf modern Europe, and . to map out 
colonies and dependencies *in every other continent of tlTe 
globe. 

The scope f!»f the education was that the new peoples 

^ Luther tmd die deuts^he Nation, 
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were tzt to assimilate; elements of the civilisation which had 
,beeri transihitted irpm the old world in law, custom and 
literature, and not < least that they were grounded ' in the 
Christian fcith, leavened by the ethical teaching of the 
Scriptures, and made to suffer in penances and excommuni- 
cations for wrong-doing and conttimagy. Xhe chief features 
of medieval history were entirely appropriate to the school- 
days of the nations. The members freely wrangled and 
fought among themselves ; they banded themselyps to- 
gether in the Crusades for a ti;’al of strength with the hated 
rival school of Islam ; and they had a prolonged feud with 
the authorities in the form of the conflict between the 
Emperor and the Pope. But as yet the quarrel with the 
Church only concerned temporal affairs and political rights : 
the mandates of the master were accepted without question 
in respect of the matter and methods of the teaching ; 
and the prescribed tasks were worked out by the gifted 
pupils with extraordinary assiduity in the doctrines and 
dialectics of the Scholastic th/sology. At the close of the 
era, the schooling had so far served its purpose that the estate 
of tutelage was outgrown ; and the nations gave evidence 
of their maturity in the Renaissance movement and in the 
upheaval of the Reformation — which latter, in view of its 
far-reaching effects in the intellectual political and social 
as well as in the religious spheres, has been generally re- 
garded as marking the transition to the new and more 
brilliant era of Modern Times. 

The Reformation is accounted for in average Protestant 
thought as a victory of truth, which was prepared for by 
the new learning, whi/ch followed upon the recovery of the 
. Scriptures, and which was inspired and directed by the 
Spirit of Truth. The German interpretation lays the utmost 
stress on the contribution of criticism apd insight which was 
made by the peculiar cljaracter and genius of the Teutonic 
raep. The third and great epoch in the development of 
Christianity is described as that in which, after having been 
intellectualised by the Greeks and externalised by the 
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Latins, it passed intC| the wiser and safer custody (IE the 
Germanic mind. Fichte speaks of the® Reformation as the 
latest consummate actiievement to dafte of the German 
people — “ in a sense its perfect act of world-wide signific- 
ance.” 1 It originated in the soul of Luther, and was .rooted 
in his life-work, .and Luther, we are told, was a uniqi^ly, 
representative man — the incarnation and compendium of 
all Geiynan qualities and traks that command respect or 
inspire»affection. “ A foreigner rrfay well ask in bewilder- 
ment,” ^ays Treitschke, “ h^w such strongly contrasted 
characteristics could be combined in a single personality — 
the energy of destroying wrath and the inwardness of devout 
faith, sublime wisdom and childlike simplicity, so much 
deep-hearted mysticism and so much of the joy of hving, 
such untutored roughness and such tenderness of heart, 
the pride that emboldened him to write himself ‘ evangelist 
by the grace of God,’ and the humility which flung him in 
the dust crushed in spirit before his God. We Germans see 
no enigma ; we simply say, ‘ That is blood of our blood.’ ”2 
Thd Reformation was primarily a revolt against the religious 
theory and the moral defects of the medieval Church, and 
this revolt involved a repudiation of the auth»rity of the 
official organs of the institution, with the affirmation of the 
autonomy of the individual mind and judgment. As 
regards both its negative and positive aspects, it js said, the 
spiritual revolution had its spring in the religious depth and 
moral earnestness of the German type of character, and 
not least in the spirit of liberty which from of old has been 
the breath of life to fihe soql which utters itself in Teutonic 
speech. The subject is of €o mvkch intrinsic interest^ 
that it is worth while reproducing •^he argument in more 
detail. 

I. The mainspring of the Reformation movement was, 
a spiritual interest. It raised anew the fundamental re- 
ligious issue, — What must ’a man be dr do to reach a right 

* Die vollendete Weitthat, Reden tin die deutscke Naticn, 

* Lather %ind die deutsche^ Nation, 
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rdatk>n with dod, a^d enjoy enduring peace and security ? 
The medie'^al Chufth had elaborated a scheme of salvation 
which made the individual dependent at every point on 
the mediatorial offices of the divine institution. He was 
quickened, energised, and built up by the grace which it 
infused through the channels of the .seven^ sacraments' and 
he was directed to offer satisfaction in penances, and to 
accumulate merit by works ^cfi supererogation ; bi^t when 
all was done the sensitive and earnest soul was left yi^ithout 
any firm assurance that it l^.ad found the way cf escape 
from sin and its penalties. In opposition to this scheme, 
Luther proclaimed the Gospel which had as its watchword 
Justification by Faith. This doctrine meant that the soul 
has direct access to God, and dispenses with all priestly 
mediation save that of the God-man, who died for our sins 
and ever liveth to make intercession for us, while the 
sovereign bleasings of acceptance and forgiveness are vouch- 
safed because of the condition of the heart, and may be 
claimed in childlike trust fpm the divine mercy as a 
gratuitous boon. The moral energy of the Gospel was 
given in the fact that saving faith involved a radical change 
of character naturally unfolding into a life whose strength 
was the virtues and its beauty the Christlike graces. The 
sum of the matter, as put by Luther in his treatise Of 
Christian Liberty, ii. that a Christian is made to be free 
by faith from every yoke, but only to the end that, enslaved 
by love, he may become the servant of all. With this 
scheme of evangelical Christianity, it is said, the German 
spirit has an instinctive affinity. Tli,e mass of the nation 
was spiritual enough in the sixteenth century to find the 
'deep religious theory* to be intelligible, and also to be 
more attractive than all the competing interests of trade 
and politics. It was the gospel for which burdened German 
souls had yearned and agonised throughout the spiritual 
night of the Middle Ages. 'In later times, it is add!ed, the 
German mind has climg to the elements, aftd preserved the 
spirit of the evangelical creed, even when At has ‘discarded 
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much of the original ^.pparatus of evangelical doctrin#. In 
the greatest philosophical systems it cocitinued to be recog- 
nised that the fundamental problem is that of the relation 
of the soul to its God, and that the act which stives — how- 
ever much or little may be understood Sy salvation-;-is the 
venture of faith. It may also be thought significant that, 
the most radical theological schools of Germany glory in 
the najne of evangelical, 3nd hold that they are fully 
entitle^ to it inasmuch as, like Luther, they make no claim 
of human merit, but magnify the grace of God, and count 
it to be the greatest thing in the world to have the fiUal 
consciousness of a child of God. 

2. The medieval Church, it is said, also came into collision 
with the German conscience. The immediate occasion of 
the Reformation was the traffic in indulgences, which, 
though capable of a more respectable scholastic explanation, 
were popularly understood to offer a permit,* in considera- 
tion of a money-payment, for a life of sinful license. The 
burgesses resented the cupidity of the Church in the matter 
of tithes, and to a wretched peasantry it seemed the worst 
representative of the classes that lived in idleness and 
luxury, and ground the faces of the poor. •Hypocrisy, 
it is also said, was never a German vice ; and when it 
appeared in the light of the Scriptures that much of the 
doctrines and rites of the Church was Imman invention, the 
Italian way of disbelieving and sneeringly conforming was 
impossible for German candour. It might be done roughly 
and even brutally, but the German was forced to utter all 
his mind. It was also reyolting to the German sense of 
justice to inflict upon a man ths supreme penalty of the law^ 
for doing a 'thing so natural and inevitable for a German as 
making use of his intellect. “ To burn a heretic,” said 
Luther, “be he ever, so wicked, is contrary to justice ani^ 
God. Heretics are to be overcome, not with fire but with 
writings, as the ancient Father»did.”' 

The ethical •Revolt against the, Roman Catholic system 

' Aft den Christ iichen Adel dentscher Nation* 
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is further explained by observing thair the medieval Church 
paid homage to an 'deal of human perfection in which the 
German mind had* never really believed. It had a very 
vivid visiofi of thc^ world to come, and a deep aspiration 
after heavenly perfection and bliss, but it also found^this 
e^.h very good as a place of rich experience, of solid work, 
of daring adventure, and of noble achievements. It was 
therefore predisposed to reject the ascetic ideal — v/ith its 
preference for the contefnplative life, and its glorification 
of poverty and celibacy — as ^n utterly inadequate^ concep- 
tion of the chief good for man. German writers declare it 
to have been no private opinion of Luther, but the expres- 
sion of an ingrained conviction of his race, when he pro- 
claimed that there is no higher service of God than that 
which is rendered in the fear of God within the natural 
spheres of the home and the calling, and that the worship- 
ping and berfeficent Church is only a domain of the far- 
branching Kingdom of God, which has its other officers in 
kings and princes, and all others who exercise authority 
under them. 

3 . In contending for a better gospel and a fuller moral 
ideal, the Reformers inevitably raised another issue which 
may be deemed of still greater moment, and which had at 
least more varied and more far-reaching consequences. The 
question thus stirred was whether the spirit of liberty which 
is said to be native to the German soul, which demands 
freedom in the many forms of that ” noble thing,” and 
most of all in the region of mind and conscience, was to be 
held in subjection by an external and despotic authority. 
For Luther the issue' was, — ^Could he, the individual member 
of the body of Christ,, claim the right of private judgment, 
or must he submit against his better knowledge to the 
.authority of the Papal hierarchy ? His answer was given 
in the famous Leipzig declaration : , 

* “ I believe that I am a Christian theologian, and live in 
the Kingdom of the truth ; and therefore I will be free and 
will yield to no authoi;ity, whether it be of a Council or of 
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the Emperor, or of the universities or of the Pope, so fhat I 
may confidently confess all that I knqs^ as truth,' whether^ 
it is as*serted by a Catholic or a heretit, and whether it is 
accepted or rejected by a Council. Wh^ shall I •lot venture 
the attempt if 1, one man, can point to a better authority 
than a Council 

The claim of liberty, as ftiade by Luther, was, of course, 
severelj^ limited in its scope. He appealed from the 
authoijty of the Church to the authority of Scripture, and 
he admitted no right to seek^ another seat of authority, or 
to dispense altogether with such external support or check. 
But in asserting the right of the individual to break with 
authority, and also to be the interpreter of the authority 
which he acknowledged, he took a step which inevitably 
issued in the claim of the human mind to a liberty of far 
vaster sweep. It logically led to the complete emancipa- 
tion of philosophy and science from the controif and embargo 
of the Church, and to the freedom of individual thought and 
speech which is the accepted privilege of the modern 
civilised world. 

The explanation of the Protestant Reformation as a 
characteristic expression of the German spirit is supported 
by certain obvious facts. The Reformation originated in 
two Teutonic centres — one a principality in the heart of 
Germany, the other a Swiss Canton ■wfiich was Jan outpost 
of German stock and speech. And it only needs a glance 
at the map of Europe to show that the racial character must 
have been an influential factor in procuring acceptance for 
the principles and teie ideals of the Protestant form of 
Christianity. The Protestant area is .roughly co-extensiv^ 
with the territory whfch was settled or conquered by 
tribes — High German, Low German, and Scandinavian — 
which have been conjoined on linguistic and other gro\md% 
as forming a distinct branch of the Aiyan family. In France, 
Italy, and Spain the dep6sit fnom the Teutonic migrations 
was relatively ^mall, and in th^ Latin countries Protes- 
tantism has, on«the whole, .been a languishing cause. On 
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the . other ,hand, ^he German claim is subject to con- 
siderable deductions or qualification^?. To begir/ wjth, the 
Reformation was not the masterpiece of a religious genius 
which struck in with creative energy : at the most it evi- 
denced German receptivity for sublime ideas which^ had 
ioag before been put in circulation as the*gospel most pro- 
foundly adapted to the needs' o^ sinful and mortal men. The 
scheme of evangelical thought was expounded by At^ustine 
and, other fathers of \he Western Church, whale the 
doctrine of Justification by F(uth and the ethical principles 
of Protestantism had both a still older source in the writings 
of St. Paul, who was by birth a Jew and by grace the disciple 
of Jesus Christ. Further, on a closer examination of the 
facts, we make the curious observation that the German 
people, as a whole, has been less responsive to the Refor- 
mation than the population of Great Britain. Roman 
Catholicism lias more than held its own in Southern and 
Western Germany and in German Austria, while England 
and Scotland became sturdil 5 r*and almost solidly Protestant, 
and this in spite of the fact that they contained a large and 
powerful Celtic body in the populations of Wales and the 
Scottish Highlands. It is undeniable that the Teutonic 
strain must have had much to do with Protestantism, but 
it would appear from these facts that it was most effective 
for the purpose wh& it had assimilated neither too large 
nor too sma41 a proportion of diverse racial elements. Of the 
qualities which are specified as making the German people 
naturally Protestant, there is at least one which has existed 
in greater strength in those regions in which the “ Teutonic 
,s?tu/f” was at the most the prepotent factor in national 
character. It must be- left to the Searcher of hearts to judge 
of the prevalence of true religion and pure morality, but the 
love of liberty, which was one of the fnain roots of the Re- 
formation, lies well opeif to human observation ; and 'whether 
we have regard to political history and the struggle for self- 
governing liberties, or to* the individualism Vhich demands 
not only the right of private judgment but also the fullest 
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elbow-room for the management of one’s life, it dols ’riot 
appear dbubtful that its chosen em|^diment* has rather^ 
been tiie Anglo-Saxon stock, and the ‘new American race 
which has so largely reproduced the idiosyncu^isies of the 
Anglo-Saxon type of character and civilisation. 

Almost from the beginning Protestant Christianity was 
broken up into the two divisions of Lutheranism and’^The 
Reformed Church narrowlj^ ao-called. The Lutheran form 
had little success in propagating 'itself beyond the borders 
of Geflffiany and the Scaigdinavian countries. Holland, 
Britain, and America have, on the whole, preferred a 
different type of doctrine or of ecclesiastical polity. The 
reason of the breach of the main body of the “ Reformed ” ■ 
with Lutheranism was that it was too conservative — ^that 
it compromised with Roman error in its doctrine of the 
Eucharist, and generally was too timid about making a 
clean sweep of traditional ideas and practices which had no 
clear Scriptural warrant — and perhaps, also, that it csfme ‘ 
to give an uncertain sound, as to the doctrines of divine 
sovereignty and election, which were felt by persecuted 
minorities to be of vital moment in the struggle against the 
almost overwhelming power and craft of the raalm of dark- 
ness. Butler laid his finger in the caricaturist's own way 
on the more radical spirit of the Reformed, who seemed to 
him to think and act 

“ As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended.” 

For the same reason it might have been expected that a 
friendly alffance would have been established between 
Lutheranism and the 'Anglican Church, as the lattef has 
also stood for a via media and a strong deference to eccle- 
siastical traditions,# while it possesses in its Thirty-Nine 
Articles a symbol which has closo affinities with the tesfi- 
mony of the Augsburg* Confession.* As a fact, the ^arly 
relations of fhe •Lutheran anr^ Anglican Churches were 
governed by a conviction of the essential unity of thn 
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ChiiASies of the* Refoynation. In the later period complete 
^estrangement has tttlsen place. Lutheranism, in /its repre- 
sentative voices, failed to maintain Ihe reverence for tra- 
dition whiclj; moves the Anglo-Catholic mind to attach the 
note of infallibility tt) the decisions of the undivided Church 
of the early centuries. Barriers were also^ created by' the 
"ecCIEsiastical principles of the Lutheran Church, as it not 
only asserted the priesthood, 6f the laity, but to^k the 
principle very seriously, «treated the issue between. Epis- 
copacy and Presbyterianism as one to be settled in tlie light 
of experience and expedienc;^, and held that it is only 
purity of teaching and Scriptural dispensation of the 
Sacraments, not external incidents like apostolic succes- 
sion, which are relevant in determining the claim of a Church 
to rank as a true branch of the Church of Christ. 

The sixteenth century, with its evangelical faith and 
experience, it^ assertion of spiritual liberty, its heroism, 
and its Martin Luther, was the golden age of German re- 
ligion. It was followed by an„age of bronze, if not of iron. 
In the seventeenth century the Lutheran ('hurch exhibited 
some of the characteristics of the English Puritan move- 
ment, but it, had more in common with the doctrinal hair- 
splitting and the pedantry of the Puritans, than with their 
religious and moral inspiration. The period is known in 
Lutheran history as <the age of Protestant Scholasticism. 
The German ^mind was then applied, with its characteristic 
laboriousness and thoroughness, to elaborate and defend 
the details of a doctrinal system based on the tenets of 
Luther and the “ Form of Concord ” \y^hich was supposed 
to have the character^ of finality. The systems built up 
bj' these theologians are truly monumental in their kind, 
but they count for little to-day — save with the conscientiops 
specialist — in comparison with the sacred songs in which the 
li'Cing piety of the time gave thanks for the river of ^race 
which still continued to' make .glad the City of God. 

The age of minute analysis and militant dogmatism was 
followed by the disintegration of Lutheran orthodoxy. 
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Two factors |Contributed to the decaiy. A reaction ^egan, 
in the school of Spener,. known as Pi|etism, which shifted 
the emphasis from orthodoxy to personal holiness, and was 
content with the simpler type of Bibligal doctjdne that wa» 
involved in, and which made for, the experiences, of con- 
version and sanctification. ■•To Pietism succeedgd^-*^ 
Rationalism which threatened to reduce to ruins the im- 
posing ecclesiastical and theological fabric which had been 
reared on the foundations of th5 Reformation. The same 
mbveiffent had made muc^ stir from an earlier date in • 
England under the name of Deism — a type of popular 
philosophy which proposed by an appeal to common sense 
and universal assent to get rid of the supernatural doctrines* 
of Christianity. The Church of England opposed the drift 
with a powerful Apologetic that has its classic monuments 
in Butler’s Analogy and Paley’s Christian Evidences, but in 
Germany the new school of thought invacted and largely 
captured the Church, and admittedly cast a blight over its 
whole intellectual and spiritual life. The most popular 
handbook of doctrine was the Institutiones of Wegscheider. 
This prosaic theologian reduced the Christian doctrines to 
the articles of God, Immortality and Duty, asid is related 
to have passed a motion in his University Seminary, with 
one dissentient voice, in favour of the explicit adoption of 
a new religion. The pulpit was usecPfor the jjissemination 
of scientific ideas, and of technical information useful to 
peasants and tradesmen, and it could even be .thought 
appropriate to discourse on Christmas Day upon the best 
fodder for stalled beasts, and on Easter Sunday on the ad- 
vantages oT early rising. Schleiermacher relates th^ t]}e 
educated had turned from religioij with contempt or in- 
difference, that the women had been unfaithful to the vocation 
of their sex by laying aside even the profession of piety, aijd 
that jt only lingered on, after the*fashion of an antiquated 
mode of dress, in the more seduded ’districts and among the 
more backwaft sections of the population. No doubt ther^ 
was a ’very Considerable, remnant which kept alive the* 
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orthodox or pietistic tradition, but on a general view there 
was left a deep impreysion of the ejchaustion of failli and of 
the bankruptcy of spiritual life. 


C. The Modern Period 

In the nineteenth century, iSie Lutheran Church once 
more asserted itself as a^powerful force in the i:ea|m of 
religion. It is largely because of its contribution that the 
century may be described as &n the whole the most im- 
pressive, in an intellectual point of view, in the whole history 
•of the Christian Church, while it also displayed notable zeal 
in the inspiration and guidance of philanthropic and mis- 
sionary enterprises. 

t I. MODERN GERMAN THEOLOGY 

The preliminary condition of the great modern developv- 
ment of Lutheran theology, at, well as of the missionary 
zeal and the works of mercy, was a renewal and deepening 
of the spiritual life of the people. The Wesleyan Revival 
in England h*ad its counterpart in a religious awakening of 
Germany, which was greatly intensified amid the struggles 
and sacrifices of the Napoleonic wars. The new and deeper 
experiences made divSie things once more seem to be pre- 
eminently wwthy* of the concentrated attention and the 
strenuous labour of the human mind, while the revival also 
generated moral energies which sought an outlet in manifold 
forms of Christlike service. A second 'factor of the situa- 
tion 4 yas the ability of' Germany to produce men .who could 
bring to the tasks of the* investigator an astounding patience 
and thoroughness, and who in some cases combined this 
extraordinary capacity for work, with fhe power of sweep)- 
ing generalisation, peiielrating criticism, and speculative 
audacity. The third favourable condition was that the 
icholars and thinkers we»3 allowed and" even encpuraged 
‘to cultivate theology uijder conditions of almost untram- 
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mailed freeo^m. The Lutheran clergy are, on the^whole, 
subject Vto the same confessional QDligations* as in the 
National Churches of England and Scotland ; but the pro- 
fessional theologians, by whorji most^of therresearch and* 
speculation was done, were commonly accorded the fullest 
liberty consonant with a profession of loyalty to Protes^l. 
or Evangelical principles as understood in the most- liberal 
sense. It is, of course, easy to give good reasons for a 
diffei^nt arrangement : the Chuith, like every other society, 
naturSlly desires to uphold its convictions and safeguard, 
its usefulness ; and it is not surprising that it should desire 
guarantees that those who instruct its teachers will fully 
share its faith, and will refrain from tampering with doc- 
trines which it believes to be the sources of its strength. 
But it is at least evident that it was because the Lutheran 
Church took the risks attendant on a larger freedom that 
it has produced a literature which has fearlessly explored 
and worked over every field of theological interest, *an(r 
which has placed before Christendom almost every possible 
phase of truth and error, whether historical or doctrinal, 
along with the materials for forming a judgment on the 
bearings and merits of every traditional or newel position. 

The contributions of Germany in the modern period to 
religious knowledge, theory, and doctrine fall rmder three 
main heads : 

(1) The discussion of the nature and validity of religion by 

a succession of philosophical thinkers of the first 
rank in eonneQtion with their general view of the 
Hhture of reality and the njeaning of the universe. 

(2) The historical labours in th§ field of Biblical Saenc§, 

and in the various departments Of Ecclesiastical 
History. • 

(3) The attempts to find a netv basis or method for the 

system of Chtistian Doctrine, and to reconsider 
an(f restate in accord^ce therewith the particu^a^ 
doctrines of Christianity. 
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I. i he treatment of religion by modern German philo- 
sophers is of* capital ^interest, as some^took theology under 
their, patronage and thtelage, while others laboured to destroy 
‘it, and event to disc;;edit the religious view , of the world. 
Whether, it.be a symptom of the religious instincts of the 
.Gejjmim nature, or of its intellectual . thoroughness, or of 
the self-consciousness which maSes a thinker feel that he 
is expected to settle accounts with everything that is called 
great, practically every cbmmanding figure in the philo- 
sophical succession deemed it i|jicumbent on him, if'hot to 
constitute himself the apologist of Christianity, at least to 
explain why he rejected it, and what he proposed as a 
substitute. When faith failed, it was felt impossible to dis- 
believe and be silent, and when unbelief passed into hatred, 
it had to make its attitude and its reasons abundantly 
and even brutally plain. It is, however, rightly claimed 
that no thinker of the first rank conducted his attack in 
the spirit and the manner of Voltaire. When modern 
German philosophy first entered the religious sphere, it 
cast its shield over the Christian faith. The precedent was 
set by Kant, who in the spirit of a profounder reason sought to 
vindicate Christianity against the attacks that had been made 
upon it by the so-called Vulgar Rationalism. His position 
was that the dogmas of the deistic creed were not supported 
by cogent argpments— *in fact, required to be helped out by 
faith, apd on*the Other hand that the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity, which had been rejected as products of super- 
stition and unreason, could be shown to embody deep and 
important truths touching the chief end of man, his rela- 
tioji ^ God, and the conditions of his realising his spiritual 
destiny. Hegel included' jn his all-embracing system a 
Philosophy of Religion in which he claimed for Christianity 
thg character of the absolute or perfect reiigion ; and he con- 
tended that the doctrines -which were accepted on authority 
as above reason, or rejected by criticism as contrary to 
reason, were really expressions, cast in peculiar modes of 
thought and speech, of his own yjews as to the revelation 
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of the Infinke in the finite, and of tfip destination of^ah to' 
find Go^ ana himself in conscious uni^dh with G®d. Hegeljs 
Philosophy of Histofy also enunciated a fruitful principle 
of conciliation. If, as he taught, the real Jias always g 
soul of rationality, if ever5rthing of moment, which has 
coihe to be, and has .proved itself able to endure, has rested 
upon some solid ground irf the nature and scheme of .things, 
it spgaks for ignorance and prejudice rather than insight 
to t^e- up a merely critical op negative attitude towards 
a hisiferical fact of the magnitude of the Christian Church, 
and its system of thought.* In the later discussion doubts 
began to prevail as to the identity of Hegelian thought 
with the substance of the doctrines of historical Chris- 
tianity. Strauss denounced the reconciliation as hypo- 
critical, and declared that even after a short experience 
philosophical lions had had enough of attempting to 
eat straw like the ox. The same doubts •were expressed 
with equal emphasis from the side of Lutheran orthodbxyt 
But, on the whole, Hegelifinism has rendered a service 
similar to that which was rendered by the School of 
Alexandria in the ancient world ; and it is because of its 
contribution, as developed on lines made f^iliar among 
ourselves by Green and the Cairds, that many who claim 
the full intellectual inheritance of the modem world have 
continued to feel themselves one in* spirit and conviction 
with the main body of the Christian society. * 

During the last two generations Germany has been 
largely dominated by philosophical influences of a different 
spirit and tendency. Sijhopenhauer succeeded for a time 
to a^positfWi only less commanding than that of Hegel, and 
his fundamental ideas* admitted oX^no compromise vclffhtl^e 
Christian view of the world and liuman life. • He conceived 
of the ground of things as being, not a rational principle — 
much less a personal God— but a,blind will which is driven 
orr Sy an insatiable lust of. unmdhning production ; . and 
consistently %fith.this he estimated the existence of sentien^ 
creatufes, and the life and striving of mankind, as unr 
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qualifild and possibly irremediable evils. It is an illustra- 
tion of the» paradox *of the Geiman character 'tha^, during 
the twenty years wfien the people 'was rejoicing fn the 
iriumphs wl>ich resuscitated its Empire and consolidated 
its life, an^ when if was applying itself with marvellous 
enCT ^V a!nd success to the development of itg technical <k:ill 
"an? Its material prosperity, its higher intellect should have 
been fascinated and considerably dominated by a philos^opher 
who summed up all in “ Vanity of Vanities.” The pessi- 
, mistic mood could not continue, and during the last genera- 
tion two different types of a*iiti-Christian thought have 
ihade a stronger impression on the general mind. One is 
'the monistic philosophy with a materialistic bias which 
Haeckel has laboured to represent as the view of existence 
that is inseparably bound up with the methods and achieve- 
ments of modern science. The other is the scheme of 
thought which, underlies the brilliant but somewhat in- 
'tolferent writings of Nietzsche. His standpoint may be 
summarily described by saying that he was an Agnostic 
who knew and cared nothing about transcendental realities, 
a Positivist who found the given world a sufficient reality, 
an Optimist who found the world very good though capable 
of becoming much better, and a Reformer who proposed to 
abolish the Christian idea of God as a nightmare, and the 
Christian morality astthe chief obstacle to sane and cour- 
ageous huma^ progress. It may be added that, amid all 
the intellectual and moral vices of Nietzsche’s system there 
shines forth a sincerity which would have been more than 
respectable if it had been allowed fre^r play by his un- 
speakable vanity. At .the same time earnest anxl strenuous 
efforTs were of course made by the representatives of older 
schools of tho-ught to steady the German mind in safer 
paths. The philosophical shallowness pf Materialism was 
exposed by thinkers like ^Paulsen', who stood for a spiritual 
conception of the ultimate reality, while Lotze did strenuous 
j^nd original thinking in support of a conceptioti of existence 
within which Christian faith can live and breathe and move. 
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2. We pass to the work of the theologians proper, w*hose ’ 
standpollpt aiffered from that of the^^hiloso^hiers in th^t 
they dperated with tHe assumption — however diversely they 
might construe it — of a Christian revelation, aryi also in that 
they acknowledged an obligation to be servicep.ble to the 
life and labour,of the Church. What first comes into view 
is their imposing work in tiie domain of Historical Theology, 
with Jits two main subdivisions of Biblical Science and 
Ecclesiastical History. 

(a)» The field of Biblical Science has been cultivated by . 
German scholars with extraordinary assiduity. Every de- 
partment of study has been enriched by their labours, and 
some of the important “ disciplines ” may be said to have* 
been created by them. English scholarship independently 
devoted itself, with the most brilliant success, to the culti- 
vation of two parts of the field — namely, the criticism of 
the text and the interpretation of the sacred writings in 
detailed commentaries. But w'hether it was that ^he" 
Church in Britain had too severely limited the range of free 
in'quiry, or that a conservative bias disposed to acquiescence 
in traditional views, it was left to the Lutheran Church to 
grapple with the fundamental literary probiems, and to 
lead the discussion of the weightier issues. These problems 
and issues are specially bound up with the three great 
branches of modern Biblical Science known as Special 
Introduction or the Higher Criticism, Biblical History, and 
Biblical Theology. 

The task of the Higher Criticism is to place in their 
historical setting the different books of the Bible, and to 
determine meir date, authorship, destination and scope. 
The Church had inherited a traditicwjal account of the age and. 
authorship of the canonical books which the old Protestant 
theology accepted a? on the whole reliable. Lutheran Scholar- 
ship undertook to re-examine th^ traditional views in the 
light of all available evidence^ e.xterhal and internal, and to 
test every other possible, and also every other impossible 
hypothesis. In the domain of the Old Testament literature 
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the investigation was -left almost entirely in their hands, 
except that at an 'advanced stage they we^e j«»ined by 
Kuenen, Robertson'' Smith, Cheyne, Driver, and other 
•jpollaborators^ The putcome of the labour of well nigh a 
century is that a new view of the origin and sequence of 
;the^,Qld Testament literature has been elaborated which, 
subject to some differences in detail, has become the working 
theory of the great body of scholars throughout the Tvorld. 
The critical examination 6f the genesis of the New Testa- 
ment literature had begun earlier, and provoked even greater 
turmoil and more embittered conflict. The epoch-making 
event was the promulgation by F. C. Baur of the famous 
Tubingen theory, which was founded on the idea that 
Christianity, after receiving its original impulse from Jesus, 
passed through a period of internal dissension, and finally 
reached a basis of compromise and reconciliation in the 
arrangements of the old Catholic Church. The New Testa- 
nient was supposed to be a collection of writings extending 
over a century, which represented the different stages in 
the quarrel between Jewish and Gentile Christianity, and 
also the advances gradually made from each side towards a 
settlement. 'The theory is no longer maintained in its 
entirety by any body of scholarly opinion. Its abandon- 
ment was partly due to the learned and sensible criticism of 
a group of English sctiolars, but it was also contributed to 
by the labours of those who had called Baur master, and the 
event counts as evidence that in the long-run the theorising 
German mind makes acknowledgment of the pressure of 
facts. In the field of New Testament criticism a strong 
conservative reaction .*has taken place, and Ofiiy isolated 
positions of the Tubingen School ard still defended — such as 
the denial of the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
apd of the authenticity of certain minoR- Epistles. It would, 
however, be extremely foolish to sum up the story as un- 
necessary labour which has nothing more to show /or its 
Seward than the triumph of good sense (#ver gratuitous 
•and unsubstantial German hypotheses. The scholar* s know- 
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ledge of the New Testament, as the Result of the invilsfiga- 
tions, is lastly deeper and richer than ibwas at the beginning, 
of thd controversies." There are also, positive results of 
great interest and value. The extremely intricate Synoptic , 
problem, for example, which has to*do mth the origin of the 
firsfr three Gosgels, has been almost solved by the’ infmite 
patience and ingenuity which, have been brought to. Dear, 
and scholarship has come Mthin sight of an agreement as 
to the sources from which they> drew, the order of their 
composition, and the nature of their interdependence. ’ 
While Biblical Criticism has its independent interest, it is 
chiefly important as a preliminary to the work of the 
historian. For the great monographs of Biblical History the 
Church has mainly been indebted to the Lutheran Church. 
Ewald’s History of Israel, though written from a critical 
standpoint which is now regarded as obsolete, still towers 
above the field in massive grandeur. Haw the history 
unfolds on the basis of the later types of critical yiew riia^ 
be learned from the pages of Wellbausen, Stade, and Kittel. 
Passing to New Testament history, we find the outstanding 
fact to be the extraordinary amount of labour which was 
devoted during more than a century to the . examination 
of the records of the life of Christ. At this point, more than 
at any other, it has been difficult to arrive at a satisfactory 
understanding as between the demards of science and the 
rights of faith. To English theology it dong 'seemed that 
the only task left over to the Church by the Evangelists was 
to construct a harmony of the Gospel narratives, and to 
add to this devotional and practical applications such as 
make up tfee staple of Jerenjy Taylor’s Life of our Lord. 
In Germany the Life of Christ ha^ been written undei’tne 
influence of every variety of a Christian ok philosophical 
creed. The panthei§tic standpoint was occupied by Strauss, 
who made the assumption that miracles are impossible, and 
went\)n to explain the miracylous narratives of the Gospels 
as mythical growths. The theist who is sceptical about 
nature-miracles, but willing to believe in spiritual marvels,. 
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«inclQ(hng miracfes of ^healing, finds the matmals worked 
pver in tlijs'interes-t with immense erudition* an^ graphic 
power in Keim’s Jct^us of Hazard. The task was Carried 
^out in the fullest sympathy with the positive Lutheran 
creed by Neander, a^d more recently by Bernhard Weiss, 
whose Life of fesus combines a supernatural faith with an 
"unfr^alled knowledge of the Sy SDptic problem, and utilises 
the critical results in the treatfnent of the details of the 

^ f 

Gospel story. Notwithstanding the astounding labour and 
ingenuity that were brought to bear in a century oi work 
on the literary materials, recent writers, like J . Weiss, have 
found it possible to propound some novel theses.^ It may 
•be felt that much of this labour upon the great theme had 
better have been left unattempted, and that hands have 
been laid upon the holy person of Jesus which wei'e not fit 
to touch the hem of His garment. On the other hand, it is 
evident that tl}.;e untiring research and speculation form an 
•extraordinary tribute to the unique greatness and the in- 
vincible spell of Christ, and also that faith in the historical 
Christ is a thing of greater value when its grounds have been 
mercilessly tested, and it has emerged with a good con- 
science fronq. the ordeal. It may be added that the 
German work on St. Paul and the Apostolic Age has not 
been marked by the same distinction, or achieved the 
same celebrity, as thcc^attempts to re-edit the matter of the 
Gospels. J • 

Biblical Theology is, perhaps, the most valuable of the 
Lutheran gifts to the wider Church. It was founded on the 
reasonable idea that it is desirable for the interpreter of 
Scripture to put aside all dcjctrinal bias, anch^o expound 
tlfe'^-dching in sole reliance upon .the ordinary linguistic 
and historical. methods.* It also seemed wise not to treat 
the Bible as if it were all of a piece — ^s had been done by 
the dogmatic theologiansr— but t6 regard it as the record of 
a progressive series of*religiqus and ethical ideas, ahd to 
make a separate study of the contents of paarticular books 

^ SchweitMr, Quest oj the Historical Jesuf. 
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or groups of .books. The theology <4 the Old Testament 
has been'exhiustively set forth in mofiographS «which are, 
governed h>y the different phases of* •opinion about the 
literary sources — the traditional critical views bejng assumed, 
by Oehler, while those of the now dominant critical school 
are presupfiosec^ in the valuable treatise of Sc hu| ^. 
The different types of New ‘Testament Theology have been 
handled with even greater tliojoughness. Weiss is probably 
the most successful in maintaining the ideal of impartiality 
and exhaustiveness in his Biblical Theology of the iTew 
Testament. The abler and* more trenchant volumes of 
Holtzmann are injuriously affected by his negative bias, 
while Beyschlag’s attractive New Testament Theology exagge- 
rates the contrast between the Biblical teaching and the later 
standards of ecclesiastical orthodoxy. Mention should ajiso 
be made of certain outstanding studies of individual types 
of New Testament doctrine — notably Wendtie Teaching of 
fesus and Pfleiderer’s Paulinism. 

(b) In ecclesiastical history the German contributions have 
been marked by the same laboriousness and massiveness, 
and also by the same profession of freedom from dogmatic 
prejudice. Although there are various histories of the 
Church which cover the whole ground, no historian has 
brought to the task the comprehensive grasp, the dramatic 
instinct, and the narrative and descrijAive pow'pr which, in 
addition to industry and convictions, are fieed^ for 
justice to the story which is so strangely compounded of 
magnificent triumph and pathetic failure. The History of 
Doctrine, to name only or\,e of the departments, has been 
enriched by*ntasterly and brilliant mcjpographs from Baur 
and Hamack. It is another question whether it is as*asy 
to compass impartial historical treatment in ‘this field as 
to make the professiou of it. If the great Anglicans carried, 
an apologetic bias into the field of JPatristic Theology, and 
were uTiable to recognise palpable heAsy in the writings .of 
an ante-Nicene«Fatber, Hamack is hardly less obsessed by„ 
the idea that tlie Hellenic mind had too little in common 
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with the German mind to appreciate the Go 'peL and that 
the Greek Ifathers,' by reason of their limitations, largely 
corrupted the Gospel into an inferior Metaphysic. 

3. Remarkable as has been the work of the German 
in the historical fields of Theology, it has made 
another theological contribution which is even more dis- 
tinctive. Alongside of the untiring research, the;^e pro- 
ceeded attempts to find' a new basis for doctrine, and to 
re-edit more or less drasticallv the doctrinal material trans- 
mitted in the Creeds and Confessions. To this doctrinal 
activity there is no parallel in the work of the other great 
Churches. From the Roman Catholic standpoint, the 
question of the revision and statement of doctrine cannot 
arise, nor does such a task fall within the purview of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology. The so-called Broad Church School, as 
known in England and Scotland, on the whole thought it 
"sufficient to ignore uncongenial aspects of the traditional 
theology, or to suggest modifications of isolated tenets ; 
and it never grappled fully with fundamental principles, or 
faced the task of applying them in a revised and complete 
scheme of Christian doctrine. The theological mind of Ger- 
many had a passion for first principles and a talent for 
systematic completeness ; and it produced a striking series 
of systems which rest on varying conceptions of the source 
of Christian doctrine and of the essence of Christianity. 
We can only touch here on this dogmatic contribution and 
must refer without discussion to the profound and elaborate 
treatment of Christian Ethics-i-the second main division 
.'^-Systematic Theology — by a great succession wl^ich in- 
cludes the names of Rothe, Domet, and Herrmann. 

The most original doctrinal contribution was made by 
, Schleiermacher. At the close of the* eighteenth century, it 
seemed to him that theology haa fallen on evil days. It could 
not be built up out of the decisions' of the Infallible Church, as 
this authority was discre(^ited. Nor could reifiance any longer 
be placed, after the old Protestant fashion, on the Infallible 
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Book. TMie i^itionalistic way, moreo\^^, of faUin|[*back on 
commoya stense for a fgw simple ideas about God and duty* 
seemed to him to sin against piety by depriving it of the 
Christ who had been the perennial spjingK)! the life and power* 
of tlje Church. His new proposal was to extract scientific 
theology from 'M.hristian experience. Science ask* iwo 
•questions — what a thing is .and does’ and how it came to 
be ; afld it seemed to him thht theology had the necessary 
scieritifjjC data in the experiences and convictions of. the 
Christian society, and alsog a feasible scientific task in 
attempting to trace these spiritual facts to their causes. 
The result was a theological system, which, while it failed 
to do full justice to the Christian conceptions of God and 
sin, at least worked back to Christ as the ultimate source 
of the Christian experiences, and reinstated Him at the 
centre of Christian thinking. In recent times much relevant 
material has been collected in the field of retigious psyche? 
logy, and there has also been some talk among us of 
utijising it for progress in doctrine, but so far nothing 
constructive has emerged on these lines that remotely com- 
pares with the great systematic achievement which Schleier- 
macher handed on in Der Christliche Glaube. * 

A second theological school fell back on reason — not 
meaning by it the common sense of yie Deists^ but reason 
as it had taken body in modern German j^hilosophy. The 
Hegelian philosophy, in particular, was welcomed as* initi- 
ating the theologian into the deeper understanding of the 
Christian religion. Differences of opinion developed as to 

how much .of, the traditiorfal doctrine of the Church was to 

• 

be treated as kernel, how much as hflsk, but on the ♦vJwle 
the more negative view prevailed,* ^d found ^its exponents' 
in Pfleiderer and Biedermann. There is no book in German 
which expounds the* doctrines of a Christian Hegelianism 
with the lucidity and persuasivene^ pf Caird’s Fundamental 
Ideas of Christianity ; but even this noble treatise, with its 
sounder content, se*ems slight in comparison with the comprer' 
hensive and systematic Christliche Dggmatik in which Bieder- 
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mann soWlvt accor(|iitg to his light to separate ^!he temporary 
^elements from the abiding substance, of Christian doctrine. 

During the last quarter of the bygone century the 
dominant sdhool of Dogpiatic Theology was that which took 
its name ‘from Ritschl, and whose traditions have ,been 
c*awpwd on with general fidelity Jjy Rerrmafin and Harnack. 
Ritschl agreed with Schleierriiaeher to the extent of holding * 
that the authentic doctrines' of Christianity are sft least 
corroborated in experience, but he gave his systepS more 
strength and stability than lip-d resulted from the purely 
subjective method by emphasising the uniqueness of the 
revelation of God which was given in and through tlie 
Christ of history. He also agreed with the earlier thinker 
in proposing to exclude metaphysics from theology. More 
recently a school has arisen which calls itself historical 
(Religionsgeschichtliche Schule). Its general idea is that 
.tb^re is a constant element of religious sentiment and 
attitude,' if not of ideas, which gives a unity to all chapters 
of genuine religious history, ahd that in the religious spirit 
theology may find some materials which can be worked up 
as doctrine. Under this impulse German scholars are be- 
ginning to obcupy themselves with the field of Comparative 
Religion, which they had previously neglected on the principle 
that theology has no subject-matter save the Christian 
religion. Whether anything worth calling a theology will 
be achieved Ssy this latest school remains to be seen. 

From the point of view of orthodox thought, whether 
Roman Catholic, Anglican, or Presbyterian, it is tempting to 
dismiss these doctrinal developrfients &s mere examples of 
waited ingenuity and* presumptuous error. They wc»jld be 
in place, it is held, if the’Ghurch had the nature and function 
of an experimental station, but they are out of place in an 
institution which knows itself tto be a sanctuary and a 
citadel. In literature ,aVid the arts fresh departments and 
noVel creations are welcome,' but in religion ^t is conceived 
■ that originality can only Ge spurious and dangerous. This 
feeling, it ‘should be sqid, has been widely shared in the 
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Lutheran Cl^urch, which has given n® reason for i. sweeping* 
identijficfktion of its^thpught with /aithless * fed restless 
doctrinal innovation. At more thad one stage of last 
century the confessional school of Lufcheranisiji, which ma^/ 
be ^described as evangelical and moderately High Church, 
developed great inteUectual activity and exercised^ fgr a 
time, a powerful and widespread influence. It produced 
dogmatic treatises of orthodox doctrine — such as those of 
Philif^i and Frank — in which the doctrinal materials were 
handled with the same scientific thoroughness and com- 
petency that mark the works of the greatest of the eclectic 
and radical masters. But apart from this compensation, it 
is well arguable that in the intellectual conditions of the’ 
present time there was ample room for new constructions 
which proceeded on the footing that Christian truth is 
supremely credible and important, while yet its essentials 
are in need of being restated and readaptad to the under- 
standing and appreciation of modern minds. In our modem 
world men are no longer shut up to the alternatives of 
orthodox Christianity or Christian heresy : if they lapse 
from orthodoxy, there is the other likely enough alternative 
of travelling far from the Christian habitation into the 
realms of materialism or agnosticism. It may, therefore, 
well be thought to have been no small service to elaborate a 
variety of schemes of doctrine, which*even if tljifey represented 
a defective and mutilated Christianity, ht least mairitained 
the Christian outlook upon the universe and destiny, and 
conserved simple elements of the Christian Gospel ; and all 
the more ipay tliis view be deemed justified when it is 
remembered that a meagre fafth honostly held and lived J^nds 
to increase in strength* and range*„and that, in the realm X)f 
truth also, he who is faithful over a few thirtgs may look to 
be set over many things. 

a. THE lat-jer-dav* church 

It remains to touch briefly, upon the life and wor^.oj 
the German Church in its Lutheran fonn. Tho ecclesiastical 
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institution in this case* seems less impressive t^ an »outsider 
than its theological* ^activities — thus^ reversing the , usual 
proportion and perspective — but the Lutheran Church still 
^^mains one^^of the ^greatest of the organised Christian 
societies, and it has a creditable record as a school of pi,ety 
and character and as an instrument of- Christian service. 

TSere has been in Germany, gince* the age of the Refor- 
mation, a large and staunch R®man Catholic minority. In 
Bavaria it includes two- thirds, in Prussia about one- third, 
,of the population, while for the Empire as a whole it is 
considerably over one-third. Tne vitality and tenacity of 
German Catholicism are evidenced by the concourse in it» 
churches, and the vogue of its pilgrimages, and still more 
by its ability to organise a political party which puts 
ecclesiastical interests first, and has sometimes been strong 
enough to hold the balance of political power. Its official 
organ had the ^courage, while the political unity was still 
aiTexperiment, to describe the German Empire as a passing 
thunder-cloud. It emerged with prestige from the Kultur- 
kampf of the seventies, in which Bismarck vainly attempted to 
restrict the Catholic ideal of spiritual freedom in the interests 
of the nationa^i ideal. The Vatican Council, with its decree 
of Papal Infallibility, seemed to threaten a second German 
schism, but the opposition failed to develop any great 
volume or energy. NPr has Modernism evoked the re- 
sponse which , 5 .might have been expected from the wide 
outlook and the liberal instincts of the German mind. The 
Roman Catholic Church in Germany, it may be added, has 
taken the social problem on its conscienpe, and has shown 
itself fruitful of ideas ii] the field of social service, i „ 

T1^e*'Protestant Church in its main body is Lutheran. 
In every kingdom and principality the Church is established 
and endowed according as the tradition is Protestant or 
Calholic, and there is also some measure of concur^nt 
endowment. The Established Church of Prussia was con- 
solidated in the course of last century by tfie union of 

‘ ^ Rae, Contemporary Socialism, Ch. VII. 
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the Luthera]! and Reformed sections of the coAimnnity. 
The relation to the State, is distinctly ^lirastian, ^he Churq^i 
being subject to control in doctrine* and worship by a 
department of. State, and in some cg^es by y^e municipf^J 
autjiofity. The arrangement is vicious in principle, and 
if it has been general^ acquiesced in it is probably Jrqpx a 
suspicion that if the Chu^;ch had had fuller autonomy its 
scholars and thinkers would have been allowed less indi- 
vidual ‘liberty. The ecclesiastical constitution of the 
Lutheran Church varies in detail, but may be Roughly 
described as a modified Presbyterianism which finds room 
for the superintendent, and can even, as in Sweden, utilise 
the historic Episcopate. 

The membership of the Lutheran Church includes three 
well-marked classes. There is a body of devout and earnest 
people — conservative in doctrine, mystical in S 5 mipathy, 
strict in life, guarding the pious customs ofr family-religion, 
and sensitive to the missionary obligation of the Churth! 
While on the whole loyal to* the national church, this group 
feels the need of additional inspiration and more positive 
teaching, and has overflowed into associations and gather- 
ings which breathe the spirit of Pietism f?r Methodism. 
The peasantry form a considerable part of the “ churchly- 
minded ” population, and their religion is of the type for 
which the Scottish Church formerly coined 'the name of 
Moderates. A third division calls itself’mo^prn, and posi- 
tive in varying degrees, and it finds itself able to combine 
the new light from science philosophy or criticism with the 
substance of the irjierited Christian faith. 

On the other hand, the ‘Luther j,n Church has not the 
abounding life and vigour, nor ^qgs it possess the fioS qn 
the people at large, which might be inferred* from the many 
millions reporting themselves “ evangelical ” in the census 
returns. Habitual churcR-going^s uncommon. Many who 
consider themselves gdod churchm*en explain that thgy do 
not feel the^ieed of it, and soqjetimes add that Protestant 
preachers do* not offer as convincing reasons for church- 
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attendance as those wkich are urged upon Rom^n Oatholics. 
attendance at Comifiunion has aljo been markedJy pn the 
decline. A recent feport mentions as a typical instance 
that in a sut^rb in vy^ich the population doubled in sixteen 
years the njimber of persons communicating fell froih to 
lo ger cent, in the same period. ^ ® 

The alienation of the masses ffom the Church is admitted 
to have almost reached, in certain districts and "social 
strata, the dimensions of d popular apostacy. The Jf^each 
began, *kccording to a careful and well-informed writer, in 
the attempt of the Government during a revolutionary 
period to exploit the influence of the Church in the interests 
of political reaction. “ Since then a great body of our 
people has become and continues to be at least indifferent 
to the Church. More than this, it has brought religion 
itself into discredit. All that comes from the Church and 
the clergyman, »no matter of what confession or school, is 
StilT to-day largely exposed to mistrust and far-reaching 
prejudices.” ^ Other causes have powerfully co-operated. 
The leaders of the Social Democratic party have commonly 
combined their criticism of the existing social order with 
a bitter attacic on Christianity. “ The great body of the 
popular orators of Socialism follow their lead in a diversified 
chorus. Everything must be dragged down into the dust 
— Fatherland; Churchf' and faith — while the multitude 
applauds and^fterl cannot contain itself for delight at the 
vulgar mockery of sacred things.” ^ In addition, a vigorous 
and sustained propaganda was independently made on 
behalf of naturalistic doctrines in the period frpin Buchner 
to Haeckel, and though there* are some symptoms of« the 
speirbe^mg broken, Braa^®!^ declares it to be certain “ that 
the missionary ‘efforts of materialism have wrought great 
havoc in wide circles, and overlaid th6 inner life with a 
mil(iew of doubts which it*is hard to remove.” The faiJure 
of thQ Lutheran Church* to hold the* people, which is thus 
indj^cated, is, of course, partly due to the ‘attrictiveigess of 

^’Braasch, Religiose Strdmung$n der Gegenwart» 
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a material *ffospel, and the plausibility of "a c/eed . which 
makes j?.o oemands on. the unseen.^* But it* ihay also ,be 
attributed in part to a want of energy on the part of the 
Church, which has never developed^ much pastoral effort, 
and Which, though it strongly emphasizes oae aspect of 
the priesthood of the^laity, has had little success in ^r^ating 
the impression that mei^bership implies an obligation of 
service, and in thus making the particular congregation to 
beccme a busy centre of Christ^ike activities. 

But while the congregational life of the Lutherair Church 
may seem languishing and poor when judged by foreign 
standards, it would be altogether unjust to speak of the 
institution as barren in good works. The spiritual quicken- 
ing of the nineteenth century engendered a zeal and energy 
for Christian service which found expression in the support 
of Foreign Missions, and especially in the creation of manifold 
agencies for coping with the spiritual and material distress of 
the homeland. The contribution of Gennany to the Forfeit 
Mission Enterprise of Protestant Christianity is noteworthy 
in respect both of the admirable training which is provided 
for its agents, and of the efficiency and economy with which 
its operations are conducted in the foreign fields. More 
notable still has been the development of what is called 
the “ interior mission.” The work of the “ Innere Mission 
was not organised directly by the Cfliurch, but was entrustec^ 
to voluntary societies which were supported by the Church’s 
liberality, and which placed at its service trained social 
workers of every kind. The great names of the movement 
are Wicherp, Fliedner. and Bodelschwingh. The machinery 
inc’udes. institutes for the ftaining.of teachers and d^con- 
esses, orphanages, reformatoriosf .clubs for young ^len and 
women, labour homes and labour colonies.* There are also 
special schemes fbr dealing with the widespread evil^ of 
drunkenness and immorality, in all it forms a wise and 
noble continuation ol the* work* of the Good Samaritan. 
The Christian Spirit, it shoul(^ be added, has also worked* 
effectually ’through the machinery of the State. The 
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paternal ^igislation of* Imperial Germany whfch made a 
universal prdvision Against accidents and did ^ge^ was 
launched under the ‘name of Practical Christianity, and 
^^ith the pronyse that ^t would be followed by other measures 
of social r^orm conceived in the spirit of Christ. “ 1 
frankly confess,” said Bismarck, in a. speech deliveredT in 
the Reichstag in 1882, “ that my faith in the ethical maxims 
of our revealed religion- is decisive for me in this questiom and 
also decisive of the attitude of my imperial master. ' If the 
ininistei^of this State, am a Christian, and I am resolved 
to act as such, and as I can justfiy my action before God.” 

0 

We have thus passed in review the main features of the 
spiritual achievement of modern Germany. The century 
of the Reformation will remain the classic age of German 
religi'bn, alike because of its stronger faith and of the 
impressive definiteness of its religious thinking ; but the 
Gertriany of the nineteenth century, replenished as it wais 
with, fresh spiritual experiences, and endowed with a 
passion for truth and the most extraordinary intellectual 
thoroughness, for the second time was able to establish 
a title to religious fame. The creative spirit which bloweth 
as it listeth to quicken the life of humanity gave to 
the peoples of the west during the last century an unusual 
capacity for zeal and dffcotion in noble causes, and also an 
unwonted nunii)er df men of genius and of first-rate talent ; 
and Germany, receiving its full share of this benefaction, 
dedicated at least a tithe of it to the business of religious 
thought and service. But if the recent .German period is 
to be reckoned one of th^ outstanding periods in the hisk)ry 
of/eligidn, the further qu?.8t,ion is raised in the light of past 
experience as to 'how far it may have run its course. There 
is a principle of economy which govern^ the operations of 
the*‘quickening spirit, so tl^at while it may lavishly fun\ish 
the inspiration and the power <!;hat hre needed for a new 
jjeginning, it does not undptake to promote* continuous 
progress, or even to ensure the maintenance of* the highest 
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level t^at tias been reached. In science advaiie fnay b^e 
fairly stead^y', and ground that has b^en worwiply be easily 
kepf, but it is different in the jestbetic sphere, and still 
more in the realms which belong to the moral and spiritual 
life of man. In these regions everf' fresh Outburst of ^fe 
affd thought 4:ends to traverse the stages of gibwth, perfec* 
tion, and decay — th8ugh»the season of decay doubtless has’ 
conypensation in the gathering of fruit, and in the eniichment 
of ^he soil with fallen leaves against another spring. And* 
the Evidence has been accumulating that the mojjiesneiTt of 
the German spirit which#made its distinctive contribution 
to the greatness of the nineteenth century, has entered 
upon a phase of declension if not of decadence. 

The new religious period began in the deepening and quick- 
ening of the spiritual life of the people, but in the course of 
the century its soul developed a markedly diherent temper. 
The consolidation of the German Empire tended to replace 
religion by patriotism, and the extraordinary economic de-- 
velopment that ensued fostered a materialistic spirit which 
to some extent overwhelmed the mystical and idealistic 
elements of the spiritual patrimony. Reference has al- 
ready been made to the inroads made upon the Christian 
faith and conscience by the anti-religi(?us propaganda. 
One of the strongest and noblest souls, writing at the close 
of the century, summed up with a heavy heart on thS 
contrast between the early promise an^ th» later fulfilmeiit' 
“The spring is without doubt over and ’gone. -The sun 
which we saw rise is dropping in the west. The fields once 
richly irrigated, in which a noble seed sprouted forth, have 
graducrilyixcome more patched and withered. There have 
been fruits, noble and fair, but not what we looked for from 
the promise of the blossom.” , 

Parallel with, this decay of religious life there has been 
a downward trend in the intellectual activities whichf^ay 
be comprehensively conceived is«piritual genius. There is, 
indeed, ground for saying that this declension was general 

^ Frank* Neuerc Theohgie^ p. 266. , 
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Europaun I phenoihenon—that men of the larj,est , mould 
became fewej;, .and that we had to be content with cleverness 
in’ ‘place of genius, v^Kile mankind' at* large became hiore 
conscious of its interests than of its' privileges and duties. 
Btt in any ca£e Genuciny* perhaps most clearly exemplifies 
the waning pWer of the spirit. By all analogy the miglfty 
deeds' ohmodem Germany, coincident ^ they were with the 
opening up by science of the most 1?nrilling vistas of time, and 
space, should have inspired, another great literary age, ^ 3 ut 
although^orty years have elapsed since it received thd new 
inspiration, Germany has scarcely: produced in the period a 
poet or a novelist whose name is even known by hearsay in 
other lands. In the Arts it would also appear that the 
inspiration has failed. Passing to Philosophy, which, in 
Germany, has always kept in close touch with religion, the 
descending scale has been very marked in respect both of 
spirit and achievement. It was a long descent from the 
mpral* rigour of Kant, and from the majestic sweep of 
Hegel’s speculative philosophy,, to the pessimism and 
cynicism of Schopenhauer, and still further to the level at' 
which Haeckel was hailed as a philosopher and Nietzsche as 
a prophet. In the realm of Theology the Ritschlian School, 
the latest of capital importance, may be held in real respect 
and yet be judged to have been the most pedestrian of the 
succession which began ^vith Schleiermacher. In the his- 
torical branches of .theology research proceeds with un- 
abated industry, and there has been a growth in pointedness, 
and also a marked improvement in literary style, but the 
library of the monumental books hp.s scarcely been added 
to for two decades, the figures oi. Wellhausen and Harn^ck 
that rank with the gianfs pf the pash belong to the older 
generation, and pn the wliole the men and the work of 
the period may be said to exhibit the characteristics which 
the Germans are wont to describe in other connections as 
those of the Epigoni, the pos^;erity and the foil of the heroes. 

^ The ‘ religious development of Germany -in %he imme- 
dfate ‘future will be watched *with intense interfest. There 
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are many ci|cumstances which seem to fJoint t(*wat4s- a 
climax ol rel^ious apostacy — especially the ag^essiveness 
of antirCliristian mod^s ‘of thought an4 secular ideals, and' 
the evidence of lessening power of resistance from the 
Christian side.- The present war«ali^b contams the con* 
diticgis of a popular religious crisis. For the EJaiser, with 
the support at least *•! the aristocracy and the officials, 
has appealed to the Almighty as the trusted protector of a 
chosen people ; and if the *issuf sho'uld prove to be an 
overv^elming disaster the religious consequence m^y. weH 
be that, like Israel of old Vjjhen the God of history disap- 
•pointed its hopes, it will be disposed to seek for another 
aAi a mightier divinity. More probably the result would 
be a return to the position of the old-world northmen for 
whom Gauka Thor spoke when he confessed that “ he and 
his comrade were neither Christians nor heathens, J)ut 
trusted to their own courage, strength, and fortune, with 
which until then they had had every reaso^ to be sutis- 
fied.” ^ On the other hand, in the religious sphere the 
operative laws deal out much of the une.xpccted and 
the paradoxical. For a nation the religious consequences, 
whether of prosperity or of adversity, are on the whole in- 
calculable. It is a weighty consideration thatliistory shows 
the German people to be susceptible of a deep stirring of its 
spiritual life by the mysterious influences which surge up 
out of the depths, and the quite probable .recurrence of 
such an experience would again, as in the* past, -sweep 
away the negations of the irreligious interval, and furnish 
the materials of a new if simplified Christian creed. But 
again, this historical probability might be crossed by the law 
of wHich dur Lord made mention w'hen He spoke “ the 
day of -visitation ” that may 'ndt return.^ " Our Lord 
God,” said Luther his table-talk, " deals with countries 
and cities as I do with old hedge-stake when it-diS- 
plea^es me : I pluck it .up and brfri» .it and stick another in 
its stead.” JTo the same effect' he elsewhere warned his 

• • Pifiott, Sca^idinavian \fj/thology, p. 26. 
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_peopL ta buy while the market was open, to gatlier in while 
the weatL^ ,was fin^ to use the grace and the word of God 
while it was with Jbem. “ For ,,thi| ye niifet know, my 
beloved Germans, that the word and grace of God is a 
Sliower of run which drives across a district, but does 
not come back to where it w'as. Once it was with the 
Jews, 'but it is gone, and now ^they -have nothing. Raul 
brought it to Greece : it is gone, and now they have the 
Turk over them. Rome ^nd the Latin land also .hftd it : 
rl is gone, and now they have the Pope. And* you 
Germans may not think that von will have it always, for 
unthankfulness and contempt will not suffer it to abide, 
with you. Wherefore let him who can, grip it ar.d 
hold it fast ; for idle hands there will come an evil 
time.” * " If you perish,” said Fichte, thinking of the same 
mepace of spiritual decay and death, ” the whole of 
humanity perishes with you, and without hope of a future 
.resurrection.” ^ The law of the irrecoverable opportunity, 
however, we may well hope, is less inexorable than Luther 
thought ; and the fears of Fichte as to the wider conse- 
quences seem to be overpitched even if, in the history of 
the world which a German has called the judgment of the 
world, the candlestick of Germany should for a season be 
removed out of its place. 

^ An die Biirgermeister Kxuyid Rathsherren allerlei Sid d/e in deutschen 
Landen. % 

* Reien an die deidscne Nation* 
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